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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


There are approximately 700,000 elementary teachers employed in 
the United States in public elementary and private schools in normal 
times, and there are more than 100,000 replacements in such schools 
each year. These new teachers must have training in the recent view- 
points and techniques of school management and control. The au- 
thors have prepared this text to meet the direct needs of such student 
teachers. In general the latest scientific evidences have been utilized 
in the treatment of the most important problems included in the 
text. 

Throughout the book a very earnest endeavor has been made to 
consider the elementary school as the most important single organiza- 
tion to give children an opportunity to have those fundamental ex- 
periences necessary for their complete living at this stage of their 
development. 

The authors are at present directly concerned with the training of 
elementary teachers, and all of them in graduate work were specifically 
trained in this field. One is the principal of an experimental elementary 
school, one is a teacher of elementary education in junior college and 
a supervisor of elementary education in a modern school system, and 
the third is the director of training for elementary teachers and super- 
visors in a state university. Moreover, for more than twenty years 
the last has been concerned directly with training elementary teachers 
in teachers’ college and university. 

This book is an immediate outgrowth of these varied experiences 
in teaching such a course as Elementary School Organization and 
Management. Consequently, a very conscious effort has been made 
by the authors to confine its subject matter to this definite field; how- 
ever, it is not possible to separate absolutely the fields of management 
and technique in every situation. Possibly, it is not desirable to do 
so. In some colleges, the material treated in Chapters УШ and X 
may have treatment in a special course on Tests and Measurements. 
However, there is a marked tendency at the present time to include 
such material as part of an integrated course in Management. The 
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authors incline to this point of view. Moreover, for handbook pur- 
poses it is highly desirable to have this type of material included in a 
single treatise. It is assumed that a teacher will exercise such discretion 
in the choice of activities as will be appropriate to the needs of the 
class. While the book is specifically designed to be used in connection 
with the training and practices of the classroom teacher, yet the ele- 
mentary school principal and probably the supervisor may find it 
useful. 

Obviously, the authors are under obligations to many other writers 
in this field. The more important obligations have been acknowledged 
in their appropriate places. 

THE AUTHORS 
Columbia, Missouri 


PREFACE TO THE REVISED EDITION 


During the past twelve years, the original edition of this book has 
enjoyed a most satisfactory reception. It has met the needs of hundreds 
of students in a large number of teachers’ colleges, schools of educa- 
tion and other teacher-education institutions. A number of significant 
changes have occurred in the areas of elementary school administra- 
tion and supervision during this period. Moreover, the emergency, 
with respect to elementary education, is such as to demand new ma- 
terial for the preparation of new teachers. Recently, the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards and 
a National Education Association unit reported that 1,045,622 new 
elementary teachers would be needed in the United States within the 
next ten years. This Commission was composed of eleven of America’s 
most outstanding educators. They represented all phases of American 
education—elementary, secondary and higher. 

The authors in making the revision have attempted to include such 
changes and additions as will serve to bring the information about 
the problems of elementary education into complete harmony with the 
practices in that field. Some of the chapters needed only slight re- 
vision, but others have been completely rewritten. Among the rewritten 
chapters are: Chapter Ш, “Program of The Daily Life in School"; 
Chapter IV, “Providing a Desirable Schoolroom Atmosphere”; Chap- 
ter V, “Guidance in Pupil Behavior”; Chapter VII, “Evaluation and 
Measurement of Pupil Performance”; Chapter IX, “Pupil Accounting 
for The Classroom Teacher”; Chapter X, “The Elementary School 
Library”; and Chapter ХП, “Child Health Development.” 

Three new chapters have been added: “In-Service Education for 
Teachers”; “The Curriculum in the Modern Elementary School”; and 
“The Elementary School Principal.” 

THE AUTHORS 


Columbia, Missouri 
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CHAPTER EVOLUTION OF 
EDUCATION AND THE AMERICAN 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 


GUIDE QUESTIONS ——————————————————————————— 


1. What were the major objectives of elementary education in the early 
colonial period of American, history? 

2. What important changes in objectives came about as a result of the 

Revolution? 

How did the district school system develop? 

Describe the influence of Pestalozzianism on American education. 

Describe the influence of Herbartianism on American education. 

` Who were the more important American pioneers? What did each of 

them do? 

. How well do the objectives of elementary education proposed by the 
Educational Policies Commission satisfy the needs of pupils in today's 
elementary schools? 


м anae 


he ш ты жиш ae 


SCHOOLS ORGANIZED. Primitive education was quite informal in 
character. There was no sharply drawn distinction between what we 
now call elementary education and secondary education. It is worth 
noting, however, that the boys were usually initiated into the fighting 
and military techniques of their social order at about the age of four- 
teen years. In this country, before the advent of the junior high 
school, this age commonly marked the beginning of the period of 
secondary education. 

Schools, in the sense in which that term is now used, came into 
existence during and after the Renaissance and Reformation move- 
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ments. Especially is this true with respect to elementary education. 
It is relatively simple to account for this development. Certain of the 
reformers insisted that a direct and personal knowledge of Biblical 
literature was necessary for church membership, which was usually 
consummated at about the age of fourteen. They believed that chil- 
dren should learn to read in order to gain this knowledge. As a result, 
during the second section of the Reformation (1555—1648), Biblical 
literature was translated into several of the vernaculars and was taught 
in vernacular schools. Because of these translations, there was a 
definite body of subject matter, which was taught with the definite 
objective alluded to above. This tended to give elementary education 
an important religious status, and, therefore, an important social and 
political status. For the English-speaking people, the King James 
version of the Bible (1611) furnished a profound stimulus for ele- 
mentary education. This version immediately provided comprehen- 
sive material for the realization of the religious objective. 

EDUCATION IN THE AMERICAN COLONIES. It will be noted that 
the period described in the last paragraph included the beginnings of 
colonization in America. Two colonies of very different types had 
been established—Jamestown, Virginia, in 1607, and Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, in 1620. In each of these colonies, frontier conditions 
made possible only the simplest forms of institutional life. However, 
some marked differences in the kind of education proposed in these 
colonies appeared very early. In a large measure, the differences 
resulted from the dissimilarity of essential characteristics of the two 
groups of colonists. They may have resulted, too, from the dis- 
similarity of the natural resources of the two regions. In part they re- 
sulted from the dissimilarity of the Old World backgrounds that the 
two groups brought with them to America. The ideas and practices 
of religion and politics inherited by the settlers of Jamestown were 
unlike those inherited by the settlers of Plymouth. 

The establishment of later colonies brought other groups unlike 
both the Virginia and Massachusetts settlers, and they proposed still 
another kind of school. In the various colonies, there grew at least 
three distinct types of school philosophy and practice. These have 
been described by some writers of the history of American education 
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as the Calvinistic or Puritan form, the parochial or church form and 

the pauper school. 

The Calvinistic or Puritan type is best represented by Massachu- 
setts, where laws were enacted to provide for compulsory education 
of all the children in the colony. The Law of 1647 reads as follows: 

1. That every town having fifty householders should at once appoint 
a teacher of reading and writing and provide for his wages in such 
manner as the town might determine; and 

2. That every town having 100 householders must provide a (Latin) 
grammar school to fit youths for the university, under a penalty 
of £5 for failure to do so." 

Here we have for the first time a statement in terms of law that asserts 
that the state proposes to see to it that all its children have the privi- 
lege of elementary and secondary education. It will be remembered 
that only church members had all the rights of citizenship, so that the 
church and the state were really cooperating in this matter. As time 
passed, the privilege of elementary and secondary education for all 
became the basis for our general philosophy with reference to public 
education, so much so that all the states in the union have adopted it. 

The parochial form of school is well represented by Pennsylvania. 
In general, the middle colonies adopted this type. The local church, 
of whatever denomination, was allowed to assume the responsibility 
for the elementary education of the children within its parish. Usually 
the clergyman, or someone acceptable to him, was the teacher, and 
the instruction consisted chiefly of such subject matter as would pre- 
pare one for church membership. 

Virginia may be taken as a type that took little interest in public 
elementary education. The family was left to assume full responsi- 
bility for the education of its children. The children of the well-to-do 
planter were taught by governesses, while the children of the poor 
were taught in the few "pauper schools" or were trained while they 
were serving as apprentices. 

THE DAME SCHOOL. One type of school that evolved during 
these early times was called the *dame school" It was taught by a 


1 E, P. Cubberley, Public Education in the United States, Revised Edition, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, 1934, p. 18. 
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woman who had at some time secured the simplest rudiments of an 
education. The children were taught the beginnings of reading and 
spelling, for which they paid a few pennies. These so-called schools 
were usually held in some one of the rooms of the woman’s home, 
not infrequently in the kitchen among the pans, with the dogs and 
cats close about. The dame school attained its greatest popularity 
during the eighteenth century. It was most common in New England, 
but it was also found in other colonies. 


EDUCATION IN FRONTIER CONDITIONS. Frontier conditions are 
not at all conducive to the development of a system of education or 
culture. It will be recalled that living conditions in the American 
colonies prior to the Revolution (1776) were almost entirely those 
of pioneer life. The problems of securing food, clothing and adequate 
shelter consumed the largest share of the colonists’ time and energies. 
The public buildings of a settlement commonly consisted of a town 
hall and a church. There was sometimes a rude building to serve as a 
school. Responsibility for the education of the children rested pri- 
marily on the parents and the church. 

Church membership and citizenship in Massachusetts were virtu- 
ally synonymous in colonial times. Consequently; the school served 
only as the handmaiden of the church to bring about church mem- 
bership. Training for citizenship did not receive any detailed con- 
sideration. It may be said, however, that this arrangement furnished 
a basis for the ultimate development of the idea of state control in 
matters of education. 

The parochial schools in some of the middle states became fairly 
efficient; they were taught by the local ministers, who were usually 
college graduates. Many communities set up their own schools in 
connection with their churches—Dutch Reformed, Lutheran, Quaker, 
Moravian, Baptist, Presbyterian, Mennonite and Catholic. These 
schools were best developed by the Protestants in Pennsylvania and 
by the Roman Catholics in Maryland. In these and other middle 
states, there was no thought of state control. In fact, the parochial 
school organizations were generally opposed to any form of state 
control. It was a long time after the Revolution before the middle 
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states undertook to maintain a public school system for all the chil- 
dren. Some of them waited until after the Civil War. 

None of the Southern colonies attempted to develop a public 
school system during the colonial period. It was after 1800 before 
all the Southern states enacted legislation providing for public school 
systems. 

The first laws concerning public education in both the middle and 
Southern states usually provided for “pauper,” or “charity,” schools. 
In a considerable number of cases the laws were optional in character; 
they had to be adopted by local school districts before they became 
operative. 

SCHOOL DISTRICTS. In New England, where the town system 
developed, the population increased so rapidly that one school would 
not suffice for the needs of all the children. Either there must be 
more than one school or the school must be moved about. The school 
was called the “moving school” when it was moved from place to 
place. Very soon, however, there came into being local districts, each 
district, or ward, having a school. This development marked the 
beginning of our present district school system in the United States. 
The early district schools were sometimes located near the church 
buildings. 

In a previous paragraph, attention was called to the dame school. 
This school was usually held in spring or summer. There had grown 
up, also, certain private schools, which were taught by well-trained 
teachers. These schools were supported by tuition fees, or charges, 
in the form of “rate bills,” paid by the parents of the children. To 
meet the competition of the private schools, the citizens of the town 
had to make their local schools free from tuition of any kind. In order 
to do this, the town assessed a tax on all its property. This action, it 
should be noted, marks a significant change in school support, namely, 
the taxation of all the wealth of the town or community for the edu- 
cation of its children. 

SCHOOLS AFFECTED BY THE REVOLUTION. Undoubtedly in some 
important respects the War of the Revolution retarded the develop- 
ment of education, for at its close the colonists were deeply in debt 
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and their institutional life was greatly disorganized. Moreover, among 
the colonies there was much mutual distrust and even direct conflict 
of interests. However, certain important philosophies emerged from 
the political ideas prevalent before and during the war. These ideals 
were very well defined in the Declaration of Independence. The 
Federal Constitution, adopted by the Constitutional Convention in 
1787, and especially the Bill of Rights, added later in the form of 
amendments, set forth in no uncertain terms these important theories. 
Three quotations—one from Thomas Jefferson, one from George 
Washington and one from James Madison—will illustrate the im- 
portant change in philosophy concerning American education. It will 
be noted that this change is essentially political in character. Shortly 
before the adoption of the Federal Constitution, Jefferson, who was 
then in Paris, wrote to James Madison as follows: 

Above all things, I hope the education of the common people will 
be attended to; convinced that on this good sense we may rely with 
the most security for the preservation of a due degree of liberty. 

In the farewell address of George Washington to the American 
people, he had this to say concerning education: 

Promote then, as an object of primary importance, institutions for 
the general diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as the structure of 
а government gives force to public opinion, it is essential that public 
opinion should be enlightened. 

James Madison, who was a very important factor in all the early 
affairs of the republic, expressed himself as follows concerning popu- 
lar education: 

A satisfactory plan for primary education is certainly a vital 
desideratum in our republics. 

A popular government without popular information or the means 


of acquiring it is but a prologue to a farce or a tragedy, or, perhaps, 
both. 


Knowledge will forever govern ignorance; and a people who mean 
to be their own governors must arm themselves with the power which 
knowledge gives. 


CHANGES IN TEXTBOOKS. Prior to the Revolution the textbooks 
used in the American schools were generally of English authorship. 
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But even before the adoption of the Federal Constitution, American 
educators were beginning to write their own textbooks. The New 
England Primer, which was first published in 1685, was an adapta- 
tion of the old Protestant tutor. It was adapted for colonial use in 
1727, and it remained a basic textbook in the colonies for more than 
a century. Webster's Blueback Spelling Book was first published in 
1783, and it remained in use for well over a century. Some authorities 
have estimated that more than eighty million copies of the spelling 
book, in one form or another, have been sold since its first publica- 
tion. 

Lindley Murray published a grammar, in 1795, that had wide 
acceptance for more than half a century. Isaac Greenwood’s arith- 
metic, first printed in 1729, was used in many schools during the late 
colonial period and during the early period of the United States. 
Jedidiah Morse published The American Universal Geography about 
1800. This book continued to be used in the first quarter of our 
century. By 1800, textbooks had been written by Americans for all 
the subjects required in elementary schools. 

EUROPEAN INFLUENCES. Certain European educational reform- 
ers influenced profoundly the early American statesmen. Among the 
more influential reformers were Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel and 
Herbart. Rousseau’s influence is shown in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and in the general conception of the supreme importance 
of the individual. Beyond question, Thomas Jefferson was greatly 
influenced, both in his political and educational philosophies, by 
Rousseau. 

As early as 1825, Pestalozzianism began to influence theory and 
practice in American elementary school education. This influence 
became very pronounced with the return of Horace Mann from a 
visit to European schools in 1844. Mann had been especially im- 
pressed by the character of the German elementary schools, which 
were exemplifying Pestalozzianism in a very marked degree about 
this time. It is worthy of note that the American normal school had 
its beginning in this same period. Beyond question, the agitation just 
preceding the Civil War slowed up the progress of elementary edu- 
cation, and education was very much at a standstill during the period 
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of the war. Immediately following the war, normal schools were 
established in many states, and, in a large number, Pestalozzianism 
was highly important in influencing the philosophy and practice. For 
some twenty years after the war, Pestalozzian influence in elementary 
schools was widespread. 

The kindergarten was introduced in American education shortly 
after the Civil War. The work of the Kindergarten was incorporated 
in the St. Louis school system, with Miss Susan Blow as director, 
while the late William T. Harris was superintendent. This event 
occurred in 1872 and marked the first introduction of the kindergarten 
into a city system as an integral part of it. 

In the eighties a number of American students were going to 
Europe to study in German universities, There, some of them came 
in contact with the philosophy and practice of Herbartianism. Jena 
was the center of much of this influence. Among the better known 
educators who went to Europe were the two McMurrys, Charles and 
Frank, Vanlieu, De Garmo and Colonel Parker. These men, when 
they returned from Europe, became propagandists for the Herbartian 
ideals. The Herbartian movement was the most important influence 
in elementary education between the years 1895 and 1910. The most 
significant result was the inclusion and elaboration of much im- 
portant curricular material in such studies as geography, civics, his- 
tory and nature study. This inclusion put the emphasis on content, 
whereas hitherto emphasis had been placed on mere skill. Moreover, 
the aim of elementary education was definitely stated in terms of 
moral character or citizenship. One other important development in 
connection with Herbartianism was the widespread influence it 
exerted on the normal schools during this period. Psychology and 
methodology as interpreted by Herbartianism reigned supreme at 
this time. Both the general methods in teaching and the special 
methods in the various elementary school subjects, as well as much 
of the psychology, reflected the Herbartian ideals. 

AMERICAN PIONEERS. Certain pioneers in American education 
contributed to the development of its early progress much more than 
we are able to evaluate. Among the more important of these may 
be mentioned Horace Mann and Henry Barnard, and, somewhat 
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later, William T. Harris. We have already mentioned the McMurrys 
and Colonel Parker. From another point of view, John Dewey might 
very well be included among the pioneers. 

Mann had been serving as President of the Massachusetts State 
Senate when important school legislation was passed, the most im- 
portant act of which was the passage of a bill creating a state board 
of education. Mann was finally induced to become the first secretary 
of this board. He began his work in June, 1837, and served in this 
capacity for twelve years. During his term of office, he issued annual 
reports, each of which has profoundly influenced our thinking and 
practice in matters of public education. In fact, in these reports, we 
find advocated nearly all the modern practices we now enjoy. Mann 
was a great propagandist, and he traveled extensively, telling the 
people about the needs of the schools. In another paragraph is men- 
tioned his visit to Europe. When he returned, he became an ardent 
advocate of a number of things that he saw so well exemplified in 
European education, especially in Germany. His advocacy of these 
features of European education brought him into direct conflict with 
many American schoolmasters, but, in the end, Mann had much 
influence on the practice of American education. One other important 
contribution made by Mann was the publication of the Common 
School Journal. In this journal, he carried directly to the teachers and 
citizens of the state his educational messages. Public education in the 
United States can never adequately appraise the debt of gratitude it 
owes to Horace Mann. 

The major contribution of Barnard was the publication of the 
American Journal of Education, beginning in 1855. There are thirty- 
one volumes in that journal. It has been characterized the most 
encyclopedic work on education in any tongue. The journal includes 
full accounts of the most significant developments in both European 
and American schools during the period of its publication. It was 
especially rich in its accounts of the growth and development of 
Pestalozzianism in the United States. 

Colonel Parker’s contribution consisted in directly incorporating 
certain important features of the Pestalozzian movement into the 
schools of Quincy, Massachusetts. Later, these same features were 
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incorporated into the training of teachers in the Cook County Normal 
School. 

The McMurrys, through a period of more than twenty-five years, 
were among the chief exponents of the Herbartian philosophy. They 
contributed immensely to the development of both content and 
method in the social studies and nature study. Inasmuch as they both 
spent many years in teacher-education institutions, their influence has 
been widespread not only by their writings but by the students whom 
they taught. In many cases, these students became ardent advocates 
of Herbartianism as well as practitioners in innumerable school sys- 
tems throughout the country. 

For more than a quarter of a century, John Dewey has been the 
leading advocate of the philosophy that the school should be oper- 
ated in such a way that it is not merely a preparation for life, but an 
integral part of the life being lived by the community. As a result 
of this philosophy, certain movements have taken place in American 
education. A notable one is the so-called activity movement, which 
is still being featured in a number of schools in America. Some public 
school systems have concerned themselves with certain features of 
this movement, and there are a number of private schools, country 
day schools and others that are exponents of this philosophy. 


CURRENT FORMS AND OBJECTIVES OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL OR- 
GANIZATION. There is no typical pattern for the organization of 
the American elementary school at the present time. Some include a 
kindergarten and eight grades; some, a kindergarten and seven grades; 
others, a kindergarten and six grades. There are also eight-, seven-, 
and six-grade elementary schools without kindergartens. There are 
a few cases in which a nursery school is included as a part of the 
elementary school unit. Some evidence indicates that the typical ele- 
mentary school may in time come to mean an organization that 
comprises a kindergarten and grades опе to six inclusive. 

Objectives for elementary education at the present time are still 
somewhat nebulous. Recently, however, the Educational Policies 


2Fifth Yearbook, Department of Superintendence, National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C., 1927, p. 11. 
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Commission, in its monograph, The Purposes of Education in Ameri- 
can Democracy, has undertaken to define the objectives. These ob- 
jectives have been stated in four major categories as follows: 

1. The objectives of self-realization. 

2. The objectives of human relationship. 

3. The objectives of economic efficiency. 

4. The objectives of civic responsibility. 

The limitations of this book do not permit a discussion of the 
details under each of these headings as they are discussed in the 
monograph, but it would be worth while for all teachers in elementary 
education to become familiar with them. 

The Board of Education of the City of New York reprinted in 
1945 its monograph on Changing Concepts and Practices in Ele- 
mentary Education. On page 10 of this monograph there is a state- 
ment of the function of the elementary school that is quite challeng- 
ing. It is as follows: 

It is the function of the public elementary school to help every child 
. To understand and practice desirable social relationships. 
` To discover and develop his own desirable individual aptitudes. 

. To develop the habits of critical thinking. 
. To appreciate and desire worthwhile activities. 
. To gain command of the common integrating knowledge and skills. 

. To develop a sound body and desirable mental attitudes. 

The most recent statements descriptive of a good elementary school 
are to be found in the last monograph of the Educational Policies 
Commission, 1948, under the title of Education for All American 
Children. They are as follows: 


A. good elementary school, therefore, will help to develop those 
basic skills and that sturdy independence and initiative which will 
enable our citizens to attack the problems that face them and to press 
forward toward ever-improving solutions. 

A. good elementary school, therefore, strives for the discovery and 
full development of all the humane and constructive talent of each 
individual. 

.A good elementary school, therefore, emphasizes social responsi- 


сло d 


3 The Purposes of Education in American Democracy, Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, National Education Association, Washington, D. C., 1938, pp. 50-123. 
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bility and the cooperative skills necessary to the progressive improve- 
ment of social institutions.* 


It is generally agreed that the elementary school unit is an im- 
portant agency for the functioning of democracy because all the chil- 
dren of all the people attend some elementary school. There the 
foundations of democracy must be carefully laid. Whatever else may 
be included in the curriculum for the elementary school, there cer- 
tainly must be included those activities and experiences necessary for 
wholesome, happy and creative living in this most important stage 
of children’s development. 
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CHAPTER | | 
SCHOOL ORGANIZATION AND CONTROL 


GUIDE QUESTIONS —— esses 


. What is an organization? 
. Why is organization necessary? 
` What are the duties of teachers with respect to the school as an 


organization? 


. What were some of the unique forms of organization evolved with 


the development of the elementary school? 
What are the major factors that have influenced organization? 


‚ What are some of the significant features in the experimentation to 


develop the elementary school unit? 
What are some of the important duties of a teacher that primarily 
concern the classroom? 


. What responsibility should the teacher assume in regard to the inter- 


classroom activities? 


. How does the organization of a school for departmental instruction 


differ from that for instruction on the traditional grade plan? 


. In what aspects do platoon schools excel schools organized on other 


bases? 
What are the characteristic features of the cooperative group plan? 


eee‏ ل 


BRIEF HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 


Prior to 1538 the courses of study designated the subjects to be 
learned and the order in which they were to be taken up, but no time 
element was included. It was assumed that a pupil would study a 
given assignment until it was mastered and then proceed to the next. 
Some historians have credited John Sturm of Strassburg with the 
introduction of the time element in his curriculum as early as 1538. 
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He sought to obtain a continuous educative growth of students by 
using two constants—time and textbooks—and two variables—the 
teacher and the pupil. As Sturm was an important contributor to the 
development of the grade organization of schools, this fallacy was 
hard to correct. In fact, it is practiced today in many more schools 
than would admit to it. At the time of Sturm and for about three 
centuries following, the actual teaching and reciting of lessons was 
strictly an individual matter in most schools. 

During the seventeenth century, Comenius, in his Didactica Magna, 
advocated class instruction, pointed out its advantages and indicated 
the method to be used. In 1695, Jean Baptiste La Salle wrote the 
Conduct of Christian Schools, which was a curriculum, or guide, to 
be used in charity schools of primary grade. This curriculum described 
in great detail the method of class teaching, and it may well be called 
a pioneer in guidance for class instruction. However, the real impetus 
to class organization did not come until the close of the eighteenth 
century, when the monitorial system was developed. This system was 
developed simultaneously by Dr. Bell and Joseph Lancaster, both of 
whom were working with the poor children of London. Early in the 
nineteenth century, this system was introduced into the United States, 
and schools organized under this plan were founded in numerous 
states in the first quarter of the century. 

THE MONITORIAL SYSTEM. The monitorial system was a scheme 
whereby one teacher could instruct a large number of children at one 
time. It is said that one English school enrolled as many as a thousand 
children under the direction of one teacher. Certainly, this was an 
exceptional case. Under this system the children were organized like 
an army, and lessons were promulgated through a series of monitors 
like the commands of a general are enforced through his officers. As 
a result of this invention, school buildings containing a large class- 
room with a capacity for seating from 200 to 500 pupils were erected. 
The master and one or two assistants held forth, conducting classes 
in separate parts of the room. To avoid confusion and to provide a 
better division of labor, two relatively small rooms were added. These 
rooms were assigned to the assistants, who conducted class recitations 
for small groups of pupils. 
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The monitorial system was hailed as a marvelous solution to the 
problem of universal education, which statesmen were advocating at 
that time. It was adopted in New York City in 1806. The Free School 
Society of that city promoted it as a solution for public education. 
Very soon after this date, it was quite generally employed in large 
cities of the United States, such as New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Boston and Charleston. It was adopted as a plan for general 
education by the state of Pennsylvania, and the city of Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, was named for Joseph Lancaster, one of the founders 
of the system. Governor DeWitt Clinton of New York and Governor 
Walcott of Connecticut supported the plan with great enthusiasm. 
It was promoted also by William Russell, who was for a time editor 
of the American Journal of Education. 

It was not long before it was discovered that the monitorial system 
was a means whereby at next to no cost at all a community could 
secure next to no education at all. The need for universal education 
was recognized before this reaction took place. The monitorial sys- 
tem was gradually supplanted in England by the Dutch plan of pupil- 
teachers who were serving an apprenticeship, and in America by the 
organization of large schools on the annual grade plan. 


NATURE AND IMPORTANCE 
OF SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 


THE NATURE OF ORGANIZATION. Organization is a device, or a 
technique, used to attain the efficient functioning of some activity or 
some institution. It signifies the proper arrangement of the parts ofa 
complex whole so that the functioning will be smooth and effective. 
We speak of an organization as strong or weak according to the 
product of its functioning. It is erroneous to speak of an organization 
as strong or weak on the basis of the type of personality dictating the 
policies or the firmness of the policies as revealed by the amount of 
pressure brought to bear to secure their acceptance. There is no doubt 
that it takes a much stronger personality to direct a cooperative enter- 
prise than to direct an autocratic one. Yet it is not unusual for people 
to choose the autocratic as the stronger organization. 

WHY ORGANIZATION IS NECESSARY. Some kind of organization 
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is necessary to prepare the way for the work of the teacher and the 
school. While a strong organization will not ensure success, it is a 
prerequisite to it. A weak organization generally precludes success. 
This does not mean that the organization must be in the foreground. 
The opposite is true. It is often stated that an essential quality of a 
good organization is the appearance of none. The well-organized 
school is the one in which the mechanics of organization interfere 
least with the freedom of all individuals who are attempting to pro- 
mote the essential function of the school, just as the well-organized 
life is the one in which routine habits do not interfere with the freedom 
of thought in choosing appropriate types of activity. 

Over-organization may be quite as ineffective as no organization. To 
be effective an organization must be well planned, clearly understood, 
carefully arranged, and designed to stimulate progressive activity 
in the spirit of cooperation. The major feature of school organiza- 
tion is that of cooperation, and the objective is that of effectiveness.) 

Organization is quite as essential to education as it is to business. 
No large business concern would open for business without a form of 
organization in which privileges, duties and responsibilities were allo- 
cated to each member. Education is the most important business in 
the United States today. Hence, it should be well organized. 


ADVANTAGES OF ORGANIZATION. The advantages of organiza- 
tion are as follows: (1) it provides for the economical use of the plant, 
equipment and teaching force; (2) it provides for specialization of 
the work of the teacher; (3) it affords an opportunity to standardize 
the courses of study, equipment and textbooks; and (4) it affords 
social and intellectual values characteristic of homogeneous groups. 
Sometimes, critics of the school have urged the organization of the 
school on the patterns of industry. The advantages claimed for the 
form of organization in industry are (1) uniformity, (2) economy, 
(3) efficiency and (4) system. There is one serious limitation in the 
comparison. Factory methods are decidedly limited when applied to 
educational activities in schools because children are not inanimate 
materials to be molded into uniform products. Learning in school 
must necessarily be individualistic because human beings are never 
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identical. The laborers in an educational factory work through their 
own diverse personalities instead of through uniform machines. 

The effect of organization on teachers should be to stimulate, to 
inspire, to create a love for work and to develop individual initiative 
in work. Obviously, it is impossible to make school organization 
highly effective without a carefully selected, highly trained personnel. 
Administrators and supervisors always encounter the problem of fitting 
ideal policies to actual conditions. 

DUTIES OF THE CLASSROOM TEACHER IN ORGANIZATION. First, 
the duties of the classroom teacher in the organization of a small 
school will be considered. A good example of a small school is the 
one-room rural school. The rural-school teacher must acquaint her- 
self with the classification of pupils within the district and prepare 
a tentative daily program before the opening of school. A definite 
plan of organization and management of the school should be pre- 
sented to the pupils and patrons on or before the opening day. This 
plan of organization need not be detailed, but it should be businesslike 
and should reflect the philosophy of the teacher. Other duties of the 
teacher may include arranging seating of pupils, keeping records and 
preparing reports; planning and performing extracurricular activities, 
such as club work, scout work, guidance activities, assembly pro- 
grams; providing for health education and supervised play programs; 
reclassifying and promoting pupils, reconstructing the behavior of 
pupils, routinizing certain classroom activities and administering the 
instructional program. The rural teacher has additional duties involv- 
ing management, instruction, training and leadership. To be sure, the 
categories of organization and management are not mutually ex- 
clusive. 

The teacher in the large elementary school, in which the principle 
of division of labor can be applied, may perform only some of these 
activities. The administrative and supervisory officers in a large sys- 
tem perform many of these duties for the teacher, or direct the work 
of the teaching personnel in such a manner that the work is a co- 
operative project. This does not mean that a teacher may not use 
initiative in performing the duties or in promulgating plans for a 
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cooperative organization. Cooperative organization insures homoge- 
neity in the group to the extent that the machinery of the school will 
operate in a smooth and effective manner. 

THE AMERICAN GRADED SCHOOL. In the nineteenth century, 
some school boards in progressive communities recognized the need 
for delegating educational responsibilities to a full-time employee 
professionally trained for the work. The establishment of the Quincy 
Grammar School in Boston, in 1848, with John D. Philbrick as 
principal, marked the beginning of the American graded school. It 
had twelve classrooms and twelve teachers. In the following quarter 
century graded schools were adopted in nearly all parts of the United 
States. Horace Mann, of Massachusetts, and Henry Barnard, of 
Connecticut, urged widespread grading of schools. 

TREND TOWARD MECHANICAL ORGANIZATION. Though the 
period immediately preceding and the period immediately following 
the Civil War were characterized by a decidedly decreased interest in 
education, the development of elementary school organization con- 
tinued. The school officials endeavored to create an organization 
through which an elementary school education could be provided as 
economically as possible for the increasing school population. The 
trend in American cities was toward elaborate mechanical organiza- 
tion. The desired goal appeared to be the installation of smoothly 
operating machinery with which a large student body could be 
handled with ease, order and efficiency. The outcome, as might be 
expected, was an elementary school that was rigid in its adminis- 
trative, supervisory and instructional practices. Consideration of the 
individual pupil was ignored by a rigid curriculum, lock-step methods 
of teaching and inelastic methods of marking, grading and promoting. 
The efficiency of classroom instruction was measured primarily by the 
process used, rather than by progress made by pupils. The mechanical 
phases of teaching were overemphasized; red tape and routine were 
rampant. Smaller school systems imitated large ones, with their 
printed forms, regulations, rules and records. In general, the rural 
school was the only type in which the teaching of individuals sur- 
vived. Rarely was the teacher in this type of school professionally 
trained and seldom did he have much academic knowledge. 
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SOME INNOVATIONS IN SCHOOL ORGANIZATION. From 1875 to 
1920, numerous attempts were made to eliminate the apparent weak- 


“nesses of the mechanized grade system. As a result of these efforts to 


organize schools that would better supply the educational needs of 
pupils, there were many experiments in schoolroom practice. Some 
of the well-known ones are as follows: (1) Probably the earliest 
attempt to break down the extreme form of graduation by years was 
made by William Т. Harris, who divided the St. Louis elementary 
school year into four quarters of ten weeks each and made possible 
promotions at the end of each quarter. (2) In the late nineties, Super- 
intendent J Kennedy of the Batavia, New York, schools provided 
a cadet teacher to assist the regular room teacher with pupils who 
were having difficuities. (3) About 1900, Superintendent William A. 
Wirt organized, in Gary, Indiana, what is now known as the Gary 
System. Sometimes, this is called a “platoon system.” Here the school 
day was lengthened to include eight hours, and children were pro- 
vided with various activities for the whole day. Some of these acüvi- 


, ties were essentially individualistic in character, and others were 


primarily of social value. (4) More recently, Superintendent C. W. 
Washburne, of Winnetka, Illinois, organized a school system on what 
has come to be known as the Winnetka Plan. This plan provides 
for highly individualized instruction in what is commonly known as 
the skill or tool subjects. Those subjects essentially social in character 
—history, geography, music and art—are taught to the children in 
group situation. (5) Another recent experiment is that of Miss Helen 
Parkhurst, who originated what is commonly known as the Dalton 
Laboratory Plan. In this plan the children are taught in such a way 
that each one has certain contracts, or problems, to perform. Under 
this scheme the pupil progresses according to the rate at which he 
completes his contracts. (6) One of the most iníluential of all the 
educational experiments is known as the XYZ grouping of pupils, 
which was first employed by the city school system of Detroit. Per- 
haps the most conspicuous feature of this type of organization is 
its provision for the grouping of children according to their abilities 
and for the selecting of a curriculum appropriate for each group. The 
XYZ grouping of pupils was adopted by a number of school systems, 
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but it does not seem to have been altogether successful in every case. | 
Indeed, some cities have discontinued it. | 

FACTORS INFLUENCING ORGANIZATION. Since the beginning of ' 
the twentieth century, democratic philosophy has brought about a 
new trend in educational thought concerning school organization, 
administration and supervision. The center of attention has shifted 
from the convenience of school organization and administration to 
the interests, attitudes and activities of the child. It is not known to 
what extent educational policies have been influenced by this changing 
philosophy, but the influence is evident. 

Psychology has likewise played its part in influencing elementary 
school reorganization since the early part of the twentieth century. 
The introduction of mental and educational meaurements has assisted 
in supplying educators with information concerning individual dif- 
ferences in children. Special classes have been organized, individual- 
ized instruction has been emphasized, schools for the atypical have 
been created, and teachers have been trained to direct these new 
enterprises. Mental and educational tests have proved to be valuable 
instruments in city school surveys. Nearly every phase of elementary 
school organization and administration has been treated by surveys. 

The organization of the modern elementary school has been greatly 
influenced by the scientific movement in education, which had its 
inception about 1910. As an outcome of this movement, various 
schemes for measurement and evaluation have been introduced. 
Finally, the critical discussions concerning the functions of education 
in a democratic social order have influenced the thinking about the 
organization, administration and supervision of schools. 


EXPERIMENTS TO DEVELOP THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL UNIT 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL UNIT REDEFINED. Experiments have in- 
dicated that the length of the elementary school unit can be shortened 
from eight to seven years without loss of efficiency. The development 
of the mental- and educational-measurement movement and the im- 
provement of school records and reports have encouraged objective 
evaluations of the various types of elementary school organization. 
The definitions of elementary education in terms of “ground covered” 
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and “time spent” are now inadequate. Since the beginning of the 
twentieth century, the elementary school unit has been redefined in 
terms of a study of the child and his development, with emphasis on 
the type of training suitable for the child from the age of school 
entrance to the period of adolescence. Recent studies tend to war- 
rant the conclusion that the work of the elementary school may be 
completed in an organization that includes a kindergarten and grades 
one to six. Notwithstanding this fact, a majority of the elementary 
schools of the United States are organized on some other basis at the 
present time. Many still include eight years of work which presumably 
constitutes elementary education. Some of these schools also include 
a kindergarten, making a total of nine years of elementary education. 

The organization of the elementary school may be considered as 
falling into two categories: (1) that concerned primarily with the 
activities within the classroom, and (2) that concerned with activities 
necessary for interclassroom relationships. 

ONE-ROOM RURAL SCHOOLS. The teacher in a one-room rural 
school obviously has only one of these zones of organization, inas- 
much as she is altogether responsible for all forms of activity that 
go on within the schoolroom. The one-room rural school is far from 
extinct in the United States. More than 86,563 one-room schools 
were operating in 1945-46, and in them were enrolled nearly 1,500,- 
000 children. In all elementary schools there were more than 17,- 
600,000 children. 

The teacher in a one-room school is not concerned with activities 
necessary for interclassroom relationships. The possible exception is 
those activities necessary for the cooperation of the rural schools of 
a county. The activities ot the teacher in a one-room school, so far 
as the techniques of room management and instruction are concerned, 
are not essentially different from those of a teacher in a larger school 
unit. All these activities will be described in their proper setting in 
Chapter IV, “Providing a Desirable Classroom Atmosphere.” 
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CHAPTER | | | THE PROGRAM OF 


DAILY LIFE IN SCHOOL 


GUIDE QUESTIONS 


1. What are the classroom teacher’s responsibilities in program con- 
struction? 

. What are the characteristics of a good daily program? 

. In current practice, what are the factors that determine time allotment? 

. Upon what bases can an equitable distribution of instruction time be 
allotted? 

. What are the factors to be considered in arranging a schedule? 
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INTRODUCTION 

One of the major features of school and classroom administration 
is organization of the day, commonly referred to as construction of 
the daily program. Construction of the daily program is a much more 
complex and vital problem than is the organization of the movements 
of pupils and that of the handling of materials. Yet, the latter are 
factors in the administration of the schedule of activities. 

THE DAILY PROGRAM A PLAN FOR LIVING. Тһе daily program 
represents a plan of school life for both teachers and pupils. A good 
program allocates and properly emphasizes the many activities of the 
school. It is the silent guide for teacher and pupils alike, and is indis- 
pensable to the effective endeavors of both. 

Any serviceable plan of work and play has a goal to be attained 
and indicates the sequential order of activities necessary for its attain- 
ment. The daily school program encourages all energetic individuals 
to employ their potentialities toward attaining acceptable educational 
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goals. A poor program is little better than no program at all; both 
encourage waste of time, haphazard work and recreation, and unde- 
sirable social relations, and both often result in valueless outcomes. 

RESPONSIBILITY OF THE TEACHER IN PROGRAM CONSTRUCTION. 
The extent to which the teacher participates in program construction 
depends upon the type of school organization in which she is work- 
ing. In the larger cities general regulations governing program-making 
are issued from the office of the superintendent to all elementary 
schools within the system. The more conservative cities enforce quite 
rigid regulations concerning types of programs and time allotments. 
In other cities, where the administration views program-making as 
dependent upon the nature and ability of the individual whom it is 
to serve, these regulations are left largely to the judgment of the 
principals and teachers. It must be recognized that conditions vary 
between schools in the same city system, and even vary from time 
to time within the same school. 

Elementary school principals likewise differ in the amount of free- 
dom they allow teachers in formulating the daily programs of school 
activities. In many school systems each teacher is held entirely respon- 
sible for the instruction of the grade or group to which she is assigned, 
and she is allowed much freedom in constructing her schedule of 
activities. The principal directs the planning of only those portions of 
the daily program dependent upon the cooperation of other rooms, or 
special teachers and nonteaching officers, for successful arrangement. 
Generally speaking, as the school system decreases in size, the re- 
sponsibility of the teacher in program-making increases. In the one- 
room rural school, the entire responsibility for program-making rests 
upon the teacher. However, this burden is lessened in states where 
a sample program for her guidance is furnished by the state or county 
courses of study. 

The principal of an elementary school, as the chief administrator, 
must bear the final responsibility for any phase of organization under 
his jurisdiction. This does not mean that he should accept the entire 
burden. A program that is the outcome of cooperative thought will 
in all probability be more acceptable to the teachers. Certainly the 
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teachers who are required to use a program should be allowed some 
part in its construction. They should be given credit for its good 
qualities and held partially responsible for its weaknesses. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE DAILY PROGRAM. The construction of a 
daily program is an important task of every elementary-school 
teacher. The program reflects the philosophy of education of its 
author and measures the degree to which the life of the school has 
been analyzed. School administrators and curriculum specialists rec- 
ognize the importance of a well-planned daily program for the efficient 
management and instruction of pupils. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF A GOOD PROGRAM. It is almost impossible 
to construct an effective program for a group of children unless the 
qualities that should be included are clearly understood. A summary 
of the thinking of leading educators gives some guiding principles: 

The program should take into account all the needs of the child 
from the time he enters the classroom at the opening of the school 
day until he leaves it at the close. Present practice recognizes that the 
school day begins for the child when he arrives at the school. In addi- 
tion it reflects the conviction that the curriculum consists of all the 
experiences children have under the influence of the school. Conse- 
quently, the daily program must provide for wholesome guidance of 
the total life of the child during his school day. More specifically 
stated, this principle implies that the school program should include 
the following: 

1. Conference and planning periods in which the teacher and 
pupils can project and evaluate the educative activities of the day. 

2. Time for participation in those activities that lead to acquisition 
of understanding of the social and natural world, and to mastery of 
essential learnings, skills and techniques. 

3. Time for encouraging healthful living, recreation and relaxation. 
Several important features of the school day are to be provided for 
under this principle. They include the periods for the study of health, 
hygiene and safety; the lunch, recess and play periods; the rest 
periods; the physical education activities and the supervised noon 
intermission. 
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4. Time for growth in appreciation of and skill in the fine and 
practical arts. Under this requirement would come the experiences in 
music, art, crafts, and household arts. 

5. Time for opportunities to practice the skills of group activities. 
While experience in many group activities may be given in the usual 
course of events of the school day, opportunities for growth in the 
skills of sharing in assemblies and clubs are unlikely to be possible 
unless scheduled on the program. 

6. Time for experiences in creative self-expression. For this ele- 
ment no period should necessarily be designated in a program. It is 
essential, however, that the teacher provide opportunity for it in the 
various areas of the curriculum. 

The program should divide the instruction time for the areas of 
experience into length, location and sequence of periods that make 
possible effective learning. In other terms, the program should possess 
balance and encourage good rhythm, harmony and tempo in the 
conducting of the activities. In order to meet the quality of desirable 
length, the program should be divided into a few long periods, thus 
allowing pupils the time to participate in the types of activities that 
are profitable to them. Since the length of time devoted to an area of 
the curriculum is an indication of the emphasis given it, those parts 
tegarded as the core of the program should presumably be given the 
preferential position in time allotment. They should also be given 
the favored location. 

Location and sequence are also important factors in a program. 
Unfortunately, certain misconceptions held by teachers and admin- 
istrators have caused a serious misuse of them. It has long been 
assumed that pupils are much more efficient mentally at certain times 
of the school day than at others. This assumption is so generally 
accepted that it is reflected in the daily schedule of activities in many 
school systems. Curricular areas thought to be more difficult than 
others, such as arithmetic, reading and science, are generally placed 
early in the morning session, when efficiency is supposed to be high- 
est. Those thought to be less difficult, such as penmanship, music and 
art, are scheduled late in the afternoon, when efficiency is supposed 
to be lower. 
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Scientific investigations of mental fatigue provide little justification 
for this assumption. If the results obtained from scientific investiga- 
tions are reliable, the degree of variation in efficiency has been greatly 
exaggerated by teachers. It is the general opinion that efficiency is 
at the highest peak from 9:00 to 10:00 A.M. and that it decreases 
slightly from that hour until noon; that at 1:00 P.M. efficiency has 
revived to a point slightly lower than that registered at 9:00 A.M., and 
that it starts again on a gradual decline. 

Gates's investigation of the efficiency of pupils enrolled in grades 
five and six at different hours of the day in such tasks as addition, 
multiplication, cancellation, speed and accuracy in arithmetic indi- 
cates that the efficiency of pupils during the day fluctuates only 
slightly." The variations that occurred are opposed to general theory; 
the efliciency of pupils to perform the specified tasks increased slightly 
but steadily from 9:00 to 12:00 A.M. and from 1:00 to 3:00 P.M. 
Efficiency in motor skill was at the peak during the last period in the 
afternoon. Since experimental evidence does not support the theory 
that the time of day affects the mental efficiency of the pupil, there is 
little justification for considering the work curve in constructing the 
daily program. 

Sequence should play some part in arranging the schedule, but how 
important that part should be is still an unsolved problem. Certain 
parts of the curriculum are similar in their demands on the pupil; 
hence, these should be alternated or separated by an activity of a 
different type if monotony is to be relieved rather than accentuated. 
Two or more fundamental areas that emphasize the development of 
skills should not be juxtaposed because both demand practice. The 
sequence of areas may cause interference if two opposite types of 
activity are juxtaposed. Interference may be noticed if the penman- 
ship period follows a play period; strenuous exertion interferes with 
the finer coordinations required in writing. 

When possible, curricular areas should be arranged in a sequence 
that will permit fusion, or integration. It is difficult to construct a 
daily program in which the time allotment, location and sequence of 
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experiences are theoretically ideal, but the teacher should make an 
effort toward accomplishing that result. 

The program should permit the teacher to take advantage of all 
valuable instructional opportunities. This principle demands the prac- 
tice of elasticity and variety in applying the schedule. The teacher 
should feel free to extend or reduce the length of a period and to shift 
its location in the day and even in the week, if by so doing she can 
give pupils the advantage of valuable learning experiences. For ex- 
ample, if a valuable field trip, a research activity, a planning session, 
or even the thorough enjoyment of an exhilarating social experience 
takes longer than the scheduled period on one day, the teacher should 
have no hesitancy in allowing the extra time, on the assumption that 
more time may be given to the neglected area in the future. 

Variety in the program is stimulating. And it is necessary, if a 
wide range of learning experiences is to be provided in addition to the 
usual features. Such activities as instrumental music, library, indus- 
trial arts, assemblies, clubs and field trips are not possible unless 
the schedule can be varied from day to day, for each of these will 
receive less than daily emphasis. 

The program should be organized with the week as the unit of in- 
structional time. There are several important reasons for this principle. 
Without it the elasticity and variety needed for taking advantage of 
unexpected teaching moments and for making learning more natural 
would not be possible. Numbers of curricular areas, such as the 
industrial arts and instrumental music, would not be included. 


PROGRAM-MAKING 

Those who assume responsibility for constructing daily programs 
soon become acutely aware of the presence of several unavoidable 
factors. Naturally, teachers and administrators have attempted to meet 
them in various ways. The nature of the major items to be considered 
in program-making should be known by the teacher. Each of them 
is here described. 

LENGTH OF THE SCHOOL DAY. The total teaching time in the 
school day is determined by state legislation. Adaptations within its 
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limits may be made by county and municipal administrations. In some 
cases, especially in rural communities, the teacher may make her own 
adaptations. The amount of time in a school day rarely exceeds 360 
minutes, or 1,800 minutes per week. Many school systems use only 
1,500 to 1,600 minutes per week. At the present time there is con- 
siderable tendency toward lengthening the school day to include as 
many as 480 minutes per day, or 2,400 minutes per week. 

NUMBER AND LENGTH OF INTERMISSIONS. The number and 
length of intermissions in the school day are controlled by several 
factors, principally school policy, the teacher’s understanding of desir- 
able school life for the child and the environmental conditions affect- 
ing organization of the day. It is perhaps sufficient to state that mod- 
ern educational thought appears to favor a school day of 300 to 360 
minutes, with approximately 30 minutes for relaxation and play— 
preferably out of doors—in the morning, with approximately 20 min- 
utes in the afternoon, and with 75 minutes for the noon intermission. 
Whether this time for relaxation and play is concentrated into one 
period each morning and each afternoon is a matter for local decision. 
Frequent short periods of vigorous exercise are highly desirable. 
Certainly in a school with a modernly designed and equipped plant 
and an efficiently functioning instructional program, there need be no 
necessity for fixed periods for recess. 

TIME ALLOTMENT. One of the most important and most per- 
plexing problems in constructing the daily program is that of deter- 
mining the proper amount of instructional time to devote to each of 
of the areas in the curriculum. As aids to the program-maker, three 
sources of information are available. They include the following: 

1. Present practice in city and state school systems. 

2. The recommendations of experimental studies, or practice in 
experimental schools. 

3. The advice of administrators and curricular experts. 

Suggestions from any one or all these sources may be used, but it 
should be recognized that there are certain limitations to each. Present 
practice in city school systems provides the most widely used bases, 
but it has one outstanding weakness—it represents what exists, not 
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necessarily what should exist. While prevailing practice is perhaps not 
the best source of recommendation for allotting time to each of the 
areas of the curriculum, it is the most available. 

Perhaps the only way to be certain that each element of the cur- 
riculum receives its proportionate emphasis would be to arrange the 
schedule according to time allotments based upon experimental evi- 
dence from research or experimental schools. Unfortunately, these 
sources are highly inadequate. Research evidence is extremely 
meager. There is some evidence concerning spelling, handwriting and 
arithmetic, but it is open to question. Moreover, investigations con- 
ducted by psychologists have demonstrated that pupils of the same 
age or grade differ materially in the length of time they can work 
effectively at a specific task, and that pupils can work effectively on 
different tasks for varying lengths of time. These facts certainly give 
no encouragement to the prospect of determining by experimentation 
universally applicable standards of time allotment. 

Practices in experimental schools are of doubtful value as sources 
for determining time allotment in the ordinary school, for the experi- 
mental situation is often a special case. Both pupils and teachers in 
an experimental school usually represent highly selected groups. In 
the final analysis, the time allotment must be left to the local authori- 
ties. They alone know the local conditions, and they are therefore 
qualified to adjust theory to the practical situation. 

NUMBER OF CLASSES. The number of classes for which a 
teacher is responsible is largely dependent upon the type of position 
that she holds. The one-room-rural-school teacher often directs the 
learning activities of twenty to thirty classes each day, while the 
teacher in a large elementary school organized on the departmental 
plan directs the activities of six to eight classes per day. Generally 
speaking, the number of classes for which a teacher is responsible 
decreases with the increase in number of teachers within a single 
building up to a ratio of one teacher per grade. After that there is 
slight, if any, reduction in teacher-class ratio. There is a tendency to 
teduce the number of classes per teacher when the school is organized 
on the departmental basis. This is done by grouping or combining 
classes; e.g., the teacher of English in departmental organization com- 
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bines the teaching of language and grammar, spelling, handwriting 
and composition in one class period instead of giving a class period to 
each separately. This same combination might well be practiced in 
the classroom where one teacher is responsible for all classes within 
a single grade. This combination of subjects reduces the total number 
of classes per week. 

ALTERNATION OF GRADES. One adjustment which has been 
mentioned to relieve the large number of classes in the daily program 
of a rural school is to alternate grades, i.e., to combine the pupils of 
two grades in a subject. The alternations most often practiced in some 
states are as follows: 

1. Pupils in grades one and two may be combined to form the D 

class. 

2. Grades three and four may be combined to form the C class. 

3. Grades five and six may be combined to form the B class. 

4. Grades seven and eight may be combined to form the A class. 

It is of doubtful value to attempt to alternate the work of grades 
one and two except in the fields of health, science, language activities 
and storytelling. However, the reading and number classes may be 
scheduled for the same hour with different assignments. The pupils 
in the third and fourth grades may be grouped for class work in all 
activities except possibly arithmetic. Grouping the pupils in grades 
five and six and seven and eight respectively for the class exercises is 
much more satisfactory than in the lower grades. This may be ex- 
pected because the pupils are more able to work independently and 
the overlapping differences among the individuals in the two classes 
are usually quite pronounced. 

The state courses of study usually outline work for all the subjects 
in each of the eight grades. Such courses commonly make provisions 
for the yearly alternation of subject matter. During the first year, 
grades one, two, three, five and seven are to be taught. The next year 
outlines include one, two, four, six and eight. Such a plan prevents 
duplication of subject matter. 

The device of alternation possesses serious limitations at best. Let 
us consider a case. The rural schools in a certain state are practically 
all one-room schools. The alternation scheme provides that grades 
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one, two, three, five and seven may be taught in odd years (1947-48: 
1949—50). Grades one, two, four, six and eight are to be taught in 
the even years (1948—49: 1950-51). Consider the case of a child who 
is six years old in September, 1948, and enters a rural school where 
this alternation of grades is practiced. If the child makes normal 
progress, he studies the subject matter of the elementary grades in 
this order: grade one in 1948-49, grade two in 1949-50, grade four 
in 1950-51, grade three in 1951—52, and so on. It is true that he 
has finished the work of the eight elementary grades in eight years 
without duplication of subject matter, but it is seriously questioned 
whether a pupil can pursue the work of the fourth grade satisfactorily 
unless he has completed the learning experiences required of third- 
grade pupils. The same problem confronts a pupil entering grades six 
and eight without the work contained in the courses of study for 
grades five and seven respectively. 

The difference of one grade level materially increases the difficulty 
of instructional activities in some curricular areas, especially in the 
lower grades, It is necessary that the teacher make ample provision 
for individual differences if the pupils of different grades are included 
in one instructional group. There is a much wider range of abilities 
and educational experiences in a group containing two grades than in 
one containing a single grade. The alternation of grades is considered 
a satisfactory method of reducing the number of classes, but it must 
be used with discretion. 

ALTERNATION OF CURRICULAR AREAS. The alternation of cur- 
ricular offerings is a device for dividing the total available teaching 
time for given experiences into units for class exercises. Activities 
which have small weekly time allotments, such as elementary science, 
health, art, penmanship and spelling, must be assigned a short period 
daily or longer periods on certain days of the week. The latter method 
is preferable. Health and elementary science are often alternated in 
such a manner that the health class appears on alternate school days. 
Art is an area that has a small time allotment; yet, by its very nature 
it is best suited to relatively long class periods. Art should be alter- 
nated with a subject similar in nature. 
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The handicaps noted in the alternation of grades are not found in 
the alternation of curricular areas. However, it is urged by some that 
the great length of time elapsing between class periods causes a 
break in the continuity of the lesson procedures, which, in turn, re- 
sults in a loss of skill and interest. On the other hand, it is generally 
conceded that short periods are not conducive to the stimulation of 
interest; in this situation the teacher is likely to use the total class 
period in assigning the lesson and checking results. Short periods 
cause the activities to change so often that the pupils are kept in a 
state of quandary. 

COMBINATION OF GRADES. There is no special value in segre- 
gating the class activity according to grades in some of the elementary 
school offerings, such as penmanship, physical education, health edu- 
cation, music and art. Because much of the work is individual, the 
effectiveness of instruction is not impaired by scheduling all groups 
for the same period. In the schools where the grade groups are small, 
it is desirable to combine grades in these special activities. 

The combination of grades is especially adapted to rural and small 
village schools. This plan reduces the number of classes and, at the 
same time, increases the length of each class period. The combination 
of grades provides a sufficient number of pupils to carry on certain 
social activities that otherwise could not be promoted. Nevertheless, 
one should be cautious about combining the pupils of different grades. 
Each individual should find opportunities in the group activity to use 
his abilities to the extent of their development. Combination of grades 
should not be practiced when it prevents the development of pupil 
growth; the advantages should outweigh the disadvantages. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that any plan of alternation 
or combination of grades and curricular areas is subject to weak- 
nesses as well as strengths. The problem for the local school is to 
determine if possible the advantages and disadvantages of each plan 
and any other workable schemes, and to decide upon a working basis. 

NEED FOR ADJUSTING THE SCHEDULE OF OTHER EDUCATIONAL FEA- 
TURES OF THE SCHOOL AND FOR ADJUSTING THE SCHEDULE OF SPECIAL 
TEACHERS. Except in one-room rural schools, and in other cases 
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where the class or group is a completely isolated unit under the sole 
direction of one teacher, it is necessary, in making a daily program, 
to consider the needs and desires of other teachers. Often, the daily 
program must be adjusted to meet the schedule of the art, music, 
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Opening Exercises 


Conference period for teachers and pupils to plan for units of work based on 
separate but related centers of interest. Grades 4-5-6 may work as one or two 
groups; grades 1-2-3 may do seat work if they are not contributing to a unit. 


2. Arithmetic: Number work in group pro- Arithmetic: check and clear 
blackboard cedure. Use pupil helpers from ир difficulties., 
exercises or Һірһег grades for drills and 
seat work. checking when possible. 

Recess 

3. Language arts: seat construction work and Language arts: language, spell- 
written language drills, spelling. ing, writing. 

4. Read with Read with Seat work: Independent Independent 
teacher teacher read with work: work: 
guidance. guidance. teacher reading. reading. 

guidance. 

5. Free period: creative work, examining Group-teacher conference for 
books, appreciation reading, except when summaries, evaluating and 
contributing to unit conferences. diagnosis on units for both 

groups considered jointly. 

6. Blackboard and seat work, or construction, Group-teacher conference for 


as building, collecting, etc., out of school- 


summaries, evaluating, and 


room. When possible, use pupil-leaders for diagnosing units for both 
outdoor work not supervised by teacher. groups considered jointly. 
Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 

7. Music: Health Creative Health Clubs: Hi-Y 
vocal, in- expression, Reserves, 
strumental art expres- 4-H, Scouts, 
or appre- sion. nature 
ciation, study and 


story telling. 
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physical education, or industrial arts teachers. Availability of the 
playground, gymnasium or auditorium must also be considered in 
planning the program. 

TYPES OF DAILY PROGRAMS. The theoretical considerations of 
program-making have been presented in considerable detail. The 
inexperienced teacher might well conclude from this discussion that 
the task is an impossible one. That the problem may be more concrete 
in its character, several typical forms of good programs are herewith 
presented. Because these are practically self-explanatory, only a brief 
discussion accompanies each. Each example is representative of a 
school system that is trying to apply knowledge of findings in child 
growth and development. 

1. One-teacher school. The example on page 34 shows the program 
recommended for one-teacher rural schools by the Arkansas State De- 
partment of Education.’ 

This program represents the type in which subject matter is con- 
solidated. The skills can be introduced and developed in connection 
with the project and group activities as the need for them arises. 

Much individual freedom is allowed in this program. Furthermore, 
the utilization of older pupils affords a fine educational device for 
developing understanding and appreciation of children by children. 

2. Grade programs for town and city schools. The samples on pages 
36 and 37 show the programs suggested by the Indiana State Depart- 
ment of Education for schools with one teacher per grade. 

These programs exemplify the practice of grouping related learning 
experiences in large blocks of time. They also direct the emphasis 
upon the total growth of the child. Generous attention to flexibility 
and individual differences is permitted. Perhaps the most prominent 
feature of these schedules is their recognition of the school day as 
extending from the time the child comes to school until he leaves at 
the close of the afternoon session. 

The next example of a daily program is truly an activity program. 
The names of conventional subjects do not appear at any place on it. 

3. Departmental programs. Each teacher in a departmental pro- 


24 Teachers Guide for Curriculum Development, Bulletin No. 3, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Little Rock, Arkansas, 1932, p. 291. 
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gram is afforded an opportunity to teach in the field of her special 
training. The semidepartmental program resembles very closely the 
departmental program, with one exception—the teacher is assigned 
teaching duties in two or more fields of subject matter. It is often 
necessary in small schools to organize the daily program on the semi- 


TABLE I? 


SCHEDULE FOR GRADES 1-2-3 
NOTE: The school day in these grades includes a variety of teaching-learning expe- 
riences to develop desirable basic habits, attitudes, skill and understandings. 
There is much overlapping, for differentiation of subject matter is of minor 
importance. A unified flexible program of work, rest and exercise is essential. 


Periods 
30-60 Min. Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 


8:30-9:00 Greetings, disposal of wraps, exchange of news and interesting experi- 
ences, care of the room, play indoors or outdoors. 


9:00-10:00 — Planning for the day; songs, stories, poems, collections; units of work 
from the social-content area that combine subject matter in history, 
Beography and science with reading, discussions and many types of 
firsthand experiences. 


10:00-10:30 Rest, recreation, lunch, supervised play, attention to health habits. 


10:30-11:30 Reading groups: Supervised individual reading, remedial work with 
individuals and small groups, drill on basic skills, library books, use of 
basal and supplementary readers, 


11:30-12:00 Spelling, handwriting, oral and written expression, speech correction. 


12:00-1:00 Noon intermission: directed playground activities. 


1:00-1:30 Poetry appreciation, storytelling, dramatization, music, rhythms. 


1:30-2:00 Arithmetic: problem-solving, drill on fundamental skills, emphasis 
upon understanding number concepts and application to daily living 
and other school activities. 


2:00-2:30 Rest, health guidance, food and nutrition, recreation, 


2:30-3:30 Continuation of units of work from social content area, guidance in 
free reading, remedial instruction based on individual needs and inter- 


ests, creative expression, fine and practical arts, seasonal activities, 
evaluation of work. 


3 Elementary School Guide, Bulletin No. 150, State Departm: i 
Indianapolis, Indiana, 1946, pp. 7-8. E ER 
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SCHEDULE FOR GRADES 4-5-6 
Periods 
30-60 Min. Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 


8:30-9:00 Routine duties: attendance, collections, special campaigns, club an- 
nouncements, care of room and equipment, participation in special 
interest activities. 


9:00-10:00 Planning for the day; discussion of problems; units of work in social 
studies—history and geography; reading from texts, supplementary 
books and newspapers; use of dictionary and reference materials. 


10:30-11:30 Physical education, recreation, rest, safety education, health instruc- 
tion. 


11:30-12:00 Group and individual work on skills in basic tool subjects—reading, 
arithmetic, spelling and handwriting. 


12:00-1:00 Noon intermission: directed playground activities. 


1:00-1:40 Mathematics: problem-solving, drill on fundamental skills, under- 
standing of new arithmetic processes through use of concrete objects, 
social application of arithmetic concepts. 


1:40-2:00 The arts: music—vocal and instrumental, appreciation, rhythm; fine 
arts through a variety of media. 


2:00-2:30 Health program: physical fitness, recreation, safety education, guid- 
ance in health, physiology, hygiene, rest. 


2:30-3:00 ^ General science: reading, laboratory work. 


3:00-3:30 Literature and reading, library period, corrective work for individuals 
and small groups, free reading, creative work in special subjects, par- 
ticipation in special interest activities, evaluation of work. 
Ss 
departmental instead of the departmental plan. Complete depart- 
mentalization requires the services of as many teachers as there are 
fields of subject matter to be taught. 
Some of the principal factors to be considered in organizing a 
departmental or semidepartmental program are the following: 
1. To assign each teacher work in her major field of specialization 
when possible. 
2. To choose as a second subject, if the teacher must teach two 
subjects, one that is closely allied in content to the first. 
3. To assign each teacher her home-room group for first-period 


class, 
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4. To arrange the schedule so that the pupils will have their first- 
period class and last-period class in their respective home rooms, 


TABLE Hi. — 
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ACTIVITY PROGRAM: DAILY PROGRAM FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


8:30-10:30 Activity period 
1. Preparation period 
2. Planning period 
3. Work period 
4. Conference period 


10:30-10:45 Health and recreation 
10:45-11:00 School assembly 
11:00-12:00 Drill period 
12:00-1:00 Supervised lunch and recreation 
1:00-1:35 Appreciation period 

1:35-2:15 Drill or practice 

2:15-2:45 Health and recreation 
2:45-3:30 Appreciation period 


т OE a a a eee 
TO TABLE 1у5—— 


SCHEDULE FOR UPPER GRADES, 7 AND 8, 
AND DEPARTMENTAL GRADES 


Periods Subject Matter Area 
30-50 Min. (Subjects may alternate) 
I Reading and literature: 


Group work and remedial measures. 
Oral and written expression, and spelling: 
reports, discussions, compositions, speech work. 
Physical education, safety education, health: 
instruction, recreation 
Science 
Mathematics 
Social studies: 
history, geography, character education. 
VII The arts: 


music, fine arts, home economics, agriculture, indus- 
trial arts. 
VIII School activities: 


clubs, assemblies, campaigns and drives, home room. 


4 Margaret Gustin and Margaret Hayes, Activities in th 
of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C., 1934, p. 74. 
5 Elementary School Guide, Bulletin No. 150. State Department і 
Indianapolis, Indiana, 1946, р. 9. ! А pare i 
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5. To determine the length of class period on some scientific basis; 
Mann's* study is often used. 

6. To provide alternation in those classes that normally have been 
assigned short class periods daily. 

The semidepartmental program offered in Table IV, р. 38, meets 
these requirements satisfactorily. Each teacher has her home-room 
group during the first and last periods of the day in the home room. 
This plan greatly lessens the confusion attached to the handling of 
wraps and books. 


ABER VIT 


8:30-9:00 Individual greetings; disposal of wraps; health inspection; care of 
flowers, plants, pets, bulletin-board notices; placing of collections 
and so on. Then the children go to interest centers, It is unwise to 
have too many centers at one time. 


9:00-9:45 Social living, with evaluations as needed. If necessary, call entire 
Broup to attend; otherwise, just call children who need it. 


9:45-10:00 Clean-up and preparation for lunch. Each child gets a drink, goes 
to toilet and washes his hands. 


10:00-10:30 Social lunch hour with host or hostess who pours milk or fruit juice 
(water, if nothing else is possible), passes graham crackers, starts the 
eating, is responsible for happy conversation, excuses children and 
acts the part of host or hostess generally. Rest follows this naturally 
as children leave the table, go to cots, if available, or get pad or rug 
and blanket. The teacher should strive for complete relaxation. The 
time allotted for rest will vary with the mood of the children. 


10:30-11:00 Active rhythms, followed by music appreciation, singing and other 
music activities. Sometimes, this period is allotted to outdoor play. 


11:00-11:30 Guided activities’ that are varied, depending upon what needs 
emphasis. 


11:30-11:55 Language arts: books, stories, dramatic play, creative expression, 
sharing and listening. 


11:55-12:00 Dismissal, with stress on independence as to care of self and wraps, 
and a happy parting. 
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$C. H. Mann, How Schools Use Their Time, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, 1928. 

7 Edith M. Leonard, Lillian E. Miles, and Catherine S. VanderKar, The Child at 
Home and School, American Book Company, New York, 1942, pp. 394-96. 
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The type of work for each class section during the activity period 
is listed, but subjects to be studied during home-room period are not 
listed. The home-room teacher is responsible for the subjects that 
include the mastery of certain special skills, such as reading and 
arithmetic, during this period, Each teacher should strive to do the 
planning, interpreting and operating of her school activities. 

The programs presented here are intended as guides by which 
teachers may construct schedules suited to the instructional problems 
confronting them. 

4. Kindergarten program. Growing recognition of the kindergarten 
as an integral unit of the elementary school is prompting greater atten- 
tion to the character of a suitable schedule for it. The one offered 
here represents the best thinking on that problem. 


ACTIVITIES 
1. Make a list of principles that should control the organization of a daily 
schedule. 
. List the steps involved in the actual construction of a daily program. 
. Use the steps listed in Activity 2 to construct a daily program involving 
the following situations; 

a) An elementary school unit, including a kindergarten and grades 
one to six, in which one teacher is assigned to each grade. 

b) An elementary school unit in which grades four, five and six are 
organized on the departmental plan. There are two sections for 
each grade and one teacher for each of the six sections. 

c) A six-grade elementary school unit with six teachers who plan to 
initiate an activity program. 

d) A rural school that enrolls pupils in each of the eight elementary 
grades. Plan the desirable alternations. 

4. Your teacher will provide a program. Analyze and criticize it on 
the basis of the characteristics of a good daily program. 


wn 
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CHAPTER IV PROVIDING A 


DESIRABLE CLASSROOM ATMOSPHERB 


GUIDE QUESTIONS 


What principles should be employed in solving the problems involved 
in providing a desirable classroom atmosphere? 

What constitute favorable physical conditions in a modern classroom? 
How important are the teacher's personality and attitudes in creating 
and maintaining proper classroom atmosphere? 

What is school membership, and what is its importance? 

What problems are involved in the matter of school attendance? 

In what ways is the teacher responsible for regular school attendance? 


. Why should the community be interested in the problem of school 


attendance? 


. What agencies besides the teacher contribute to regular attendance at 


school? 


. How should the problem of tardiness be handled? 
. Why is the establishment of system in the classroom worth while? 
. What aspects of classroom activity should be systematized? What 


factors determine the nature of the activities to be employed? 


. What constitutes good practice in conducting the various systematic 


activities? 


NATURE AND PRINCIPLES OF PROCEDURE 


The elementary school classroom is an educational workshop for 
children. As with any center of occupational activity, the physical and 
social atmosphere permeating it is a determinative in the quality of 
the individual and in the quality of the group living and producing 
there. Two types of problems are inherent in providing this at- 
mosphere, the selection of proper activities, or procedures, for em- 
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phasis, and the efficient operation of those selected. The scope and 
complexity of these problems are of crucial significance in modern 
school organization and vary widely among school systems. Any 
attempt, therefore, to formulate a list of solutions to which the teacher 
might turn when confronted with a new difficulty in providing at- 
tractive classroom conditions is unwise for two reasons. One objec- 
tion is that a list cannot be made which is sufficiently extensive to 
cover all situations. The other, and more important one, is that it 
tempts the teacher to solve problems by applying a rule or formula 
instead of exercising judgment. There are, however, some general 
principles that the teacher can and should employ as guides in arriv- 
ing at solutions to a problem. A presentation of these principles, with 
an explanation of how they may be successfully applied in preventing 
and overcoming difficulties follows: 

1. The primary purpose for the creation and maintenance of at- 
tractive classroom conditions is that of obtaining the most efficient use 
of the effort, time and expense involved in classroom learning. The 
teacher is charged with the responsibility of directing the activities 
needed by children to acquire those skills, habits, ideas and attitudes 
essential to the most wholesome and useful living. Therefore, it 
becomes a major task to provide the proper atmosphere for accom- 
plishing these ends. It is, moreover, a problem for her to distribute 
her time and efforts in such a manner that she will secure an eco- 
nomical use of the equipment at her disposal. Her success and ећ- 
ciency in these tasks will determine in a large measure her classroom 
achievement. 

2. The processes and activities concerned with creating and main- 
taining a desirable classroom atmosphere are essentially educative. 
Good classroom leadership requires procedures similar to those em- 
ployed in securing the harmonious association of individuals in any 
social group. Instruction can be effectively motivated and vitalized 
by using as illustrations or as projects the problems of classroom and 
School life. Group discussions of the social problems constantly con- 
fronting the class are, in many ways, perfect opportunities for social 
education. The alert teacher who is a good manager will at every 
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opportunity use the social problems of the school for the development 
of desirable social attitudes. 

3. Activities devoted to the provision of a desirable classroom en- 
vironment must be adapted to the changing needs of the individual 
pupil. The increasing ability of pupils to assume greater responsibility 
for their own actions should be constantly observed by the teacher, 
and the processes of leadership should be continually and prudently 
modified in order to remain a steady challenge to the pupils’ further 
improvement. 


PROVIDING THE PHYSICAL ATMOSPHERE 

The physical atmosphere of the classroom plays an important part 
in the child’s educational development. A classroom that, in addition 
to possessing healthful conditions, is attractively arranged, equipped 
and decorated, invites harmonious living and learning. It promotes 
cheerfulness, and enthusiasm for educational experience. It is in 
itself educative; it gives the child knowledge of desirable surround- 
ings for wholesome living and working. When pupils are permitted 
to share in the responsibility of maintaining a pleasingly arranged and 
decorated schoolroom, much is added to their education. 

Two features should be emphasized in providing a wholesome 
physical environment in the classroom. They consist of: (1) the ap- 
propriate ornamentation of the room and the tasteful display of tools 
and products of learning, and (2) the proper conditions of tem- 
perature, light and ventilation. For a color scheme of room decora- 
tion, bright complementary colors should predominate in a dark or 
sunless room, and neutralizing colors in a bright one. Unnecessary 
blackboard space should be covered with material suitable for use 
as a bulletin board and painted the color of the walls. Too much 
display space in a classroom is rarely found. Curtains should be 
placed at the windows. Framed reproductions of classic pictures that 
children like should be hung or placed near the eye level of the 
children, Seasonal flowers and plants will give the room a measure 
of freshness. Materials placed on the blackboard should be neatly 


arranged in blocks or sections. 
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The classroom should contain as many objects of instructional 
utility as can possibly be arranged in tasteful, readily accessible posi- 
tions. It is best to have these grouped according to subject matter, 
The following instructional objects are suggested: 


Music 

. Piano 

. Record-player 

. Radio 

. Music cabinet 

. Some simple instruments 
. Chart of instruments 

- Pictures of composers 
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Health 

1. Height-and-weight chart 
2. Scales 

3. Personal-health folder 
4. First-aid kits 


Sciences 

. Collections of minerals 

. Collections of shells 

+ Collections of plants 

- Collections of cocoons and in- 
sects 

. Terrarium 

. Balanced aquarium 

- Bulbs and plants 

- Collections of seeds 


rts and Crafts 

. Easels 

. Drawing board 

. Scissors 

. Paints and brushes 

- Colored chalks and crayons 
Looms 

. Sewing kits 

. Knitting supplies 

- Workbench and tools 
. Clay 

- Sand table 

. Puppet stage 
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Social Studies 

. Globe 

. Maps 

. Atlases 

. Charts 

Compass 

. Ship models 

. Pictures of famous historic per- 
sonages 

8. Sterescope and pictures, or a Tru- 
Vue set 

9. Mounted pictures of historic and 
geographical interest 


молью 


Mathematics 

1. Sets of standard measures 

2. Sets illustrating geographical 
forms 

3. Charts illustrating steps in basic 
processes 

4. Charts of basic symbols 

5. Games 


Library 

- Bookcases 

. Magazines 

. Reading lists 

- Newspapers and clippings 

. Encyclopedias 

World almanac 

- Large dictionary and small ones 
for class use 


NAUAWNe 


Living specimens of such animals as birds, hamsters, rabbits and 
white mice may be kept only when they do not create too much dis- 


traction. 


Tasteful displays of pupils’ art and craft work, themes and other 
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products of learning should be made. The bulletin board and the 
display table and shelves may be used freely for this purpose. Selec- 
tions, arrangements and schedules for all displays and exhibits should 
be planned and managed with the full assistance of the pupils. 

The care of the temperature, light and ventilation of the classroom 
is one of the most important duties of the teacher in providing desir- 
able living conditions. Except in schools where the atmospheric con- 
ditions are controlled automatically, the teacher has the problem of 
organizing the plan of caring for them. The particular duties in this 
connection depend upon several factors—the nature of the heating, 
ventilating, and humidifying systems; the amount of light admitted, 
and the location of the room with respect to protection from the 
direct rays of the sun. The heating systems used in modern schools 
vary from the jacketed stove of the one-room rural schools to the 
automatically operated combination heating and ventilating systems 
of many urban school plants. 

The regulation of atmospheric conditions in the classroom should 
receive far more emphasis than it usually does. Teachers and pupils 
are inclined to become absorbed in their work and to neglect the 
physical conditions pertaining to health. The proper control of at- 
mospheric conditions requires that the teacher be highly sensitive to 
variations from the normal and make the needed adjustments without 
disturbing the pupils or interfering with her own work. 


THE TEACHER’S PERSONALITY AS AN 
INFLUENCE IN CLASSROOM ATMOSPHERE 


A primary factor in good classroom atmosphere is the teacher’s 
personality and self-management. It is only when the teacher is in 
full control of herself that she can successfully guide others. “As the 
teacher, so is the school” is a maxim that has been used to charac- 
terize the school situation. There is a large measure of truth in the 
maxim. This being the case, the teacher should be selected because 
of her qualifications for a position rather than because of her or her 
family’s social and political connections or her or her family’s financial 
need. Physical, mental, emotional and social poise are essential for the 
good management of a classroom. Recently, further evidence of the 
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importance of the teacher’s personality in the classroom has been 
brought forward in a study of the development of the ideal self in | 
childhood and youth. Results of the investigation indicate that 
"schools . . . influence the ideals of youth as much or more through 
the presence and behavior of teachers . . . as through their verbal 
teachings."! 

Teaching is one of the normal social activities in modern society. 
The teacher is a social administrator, a human engineer. It should be 
assumed, therefore, that personality bears approximately the same 
relation to success in teaching that it does to success in any other 
social activity. The question that immediately arises is, “What are 
the traits of personality fundamental to success in teaching?" 

The traits found important to the teacher include those that mark 
her as a refined, warm, forceful, socially poised person, and those 
that make her an effective democratic leader. The qualities that con- 
tribute to personal attractiveness in the teacher have been compre- 
hensively treated in The Commonwealth Teacher-Training Study? 
This study describes in detail eighty-three traits considered important 
to successful teaching. Some of those now widely recognized as espe- 
cially important are discussed in the next few paragraphs. 


SINCERITY. The quality of sincerity is one of the first requisites 
of success in teaching. Insincerity in the form of posing, although one 
of the greatest temptations of the teacher, and especially of the inex- 
perienced teacher, is as futile as it is false. Children see through one’s 
pretenses with an almost uncanny shrewdness. Pretending to know 
what one does not, to be what one is not, and making threats that 
one would not execute are sure to be appraised by children and lead 
to resentfulness and disrespect on their part. 

Sincerity is manifested by the exercise of foresight and the strictest 
honesty. The use of foresight enables one to plan for the difficulties 
before they arise. Frankness and honesty in all one’s dealings with 
children inspire their trust and confidence. Furthermore, this habit. 

1R. J. Havinghurst, Myra Z. Robinsen, and Mildred Barr, “The Development of 
the Ideal Self in Childhood and Adolescence,” Journal of Educational Research, XL 
(December, 1946), 357. 


2 W. W. Charters and Douglas Waples, The Commonwealth Teacher-Training Study, 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1929, pp. 68-69, 223-244. 
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exercises a wholesome influence on one’s own character and person- 
ality. Children, as well as adults, do not expect a teacher to know 
everything, even though the questions they ask would lead one to 
think that. A candid reply, such as “I don’t know” or “I’m not sure, 
but let us look it up,” is not only trust-inspiring, but frequently re- 
sults in some of the most effective teaching one may do. 

TACT. This personality trait has been aptly described as the 
exercising of good judgment, keen insight and quick decision in 
making needed adjustments at critical moments. It is not hypocrisy, 
or dishonesty, which has to do with one’s own motives. Tact has to 
do with the motives of others. It is the power to sense quickly the 
social discord in a group or the confusion of an individual and to 
apply skillfully the needed adjustments. This trait requires the exercise 
of fair and impartial judgment. It is acquired by looking at the prob- 
lems arising in social contacts from the standpoint of the interests and 
attitudes of others. It is the quality that, for example, prompts the 
teacher to refrain from having a child who has made a poor mark on 
his paper show it to visitors. The teacher who lacks this trait finds 
it difficult to assume the full responsibility of her position as guide 
for the child in his development as a social being. 

POLITENESS. This trait has been figuratively described as the 
oil that makes the wheels of social intercouse run more smoothly. No 
other quality more truly reveals a teacher’s refinement. Teachers 
should be even more punctiliously courteous and polite to their pupils 
than they are to their adult associates. There are two sound reasons 
for this. The first is that being sincerely courteous and polite to chil- 
dren is one of the simplest and most effective ways by which the 
teacher can show her consideration for them. The other reason is 
that the teacher’s sincerity and genuineness in conferring and receiv- 
ing courtesies in the classroom is in itself an admirable teaching 
quality. It keeps before the pupils a fine example of a most wholesome 
personality trait and lends force to the teacher’s instruction and train- 
ing in the habits of politeness. 

CHEERFULNESS. Cheerfulness rests principally on a well-organ- 
ized life. The observance of habits conducive to good physical and 
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mental health is essential to this personal quality. Maintaining an 
attitude of cheerfulness when things go wrong has great power for 
removing the teacher’s own difficulties and those of her pupils. A 
cheerful attitude on the part of the teacher gives the pupils courage 
and confidence in surmounting obstacles. The teacher who can join 
with her pupils in a hearty laugh at her own expense as well as at the 
humorous incidents in the life of the classroom is assured of in- 
creased affection. 

PATIENCE. This is another quality that must be possessed by 
those who would deal successfully with children. It is an acquired 
trait, and one based upon a sympathetic understanding of children, 
It is exhibited by those teachers who understand that children must 
be allowed to grow in knowledge rather than to be rushed through 
so much prescribed subject matter, and who manage children with 
the understanding that they cannot be expected to act according to 
the impulses and standards of mature persons. 

COURAGE. There is no personal trait of more importance in the 
profession of teaching than courage. No plans or programs of man- 
agement or instruction are workable, regardless of their merits, unless 
the teacher has the courage to put them into operation. Teachers who 
are afraid to stand up to opposition or criticism of any kind are 
doomed to failure. Anyone who serves in the capacity of a public 
servant is bound to be opposed and criticized at times. In almost 
every classroom there are a few children who must be made to do 
their duty as members of the group. No teacher who lacks the courage 
to meet the issues that arise with these children, and sometimes with 
their parents, can expect to maintain control. It is readily agreed 
that such experiences are distasteful, but shrinking from them only 
multiplies the difficulties. The successful teacher tries to meet the 
problem before a crisis arises and does not turn back until a satis- 
factory settlement is made. 

The teacher must also have the courage to trust her pupils. Chil- 
dren should be made to feel that the teacher has faith in them and 
is trusting them to the extent of their powers to respond. This trust, 
wisely exercised, can be made one of the teacher’s most powerful 
forces in classroom control. 
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FIRMNESS. Firmness may be characterized аз the teacher's 
ability to uphold and enforce what she considers to be the essential 
standards of wholesome classroom life. Firmness is not a matter of 
stubbornness or tyranny. It is merely holding to a position one con- 
ceives to be fundamental to a certain goal. 

In taking a stand with respect to some essential element, the teacher 
should first make sure that her position is sound. When this has been 
decided, she should not allow an issue to be made of a triviality nor 
should she vacillate in upholding her position with respect to the 
essentials. She will find that nearly all pupils like a teacher who holds 
them firmly to high standards of behavior. 

INITIATIVE. This quality is defined as the capacity for original 
thinking and independent action. Initiative is vital to leadership and 
is a mark of the inspiring teacher. It is acquired by accepting every 
problem as a challenge for an original solution on its own merits in 
terms of the underlying principles involved. The exercise of one’s 
ability for originality and independence of thought and action makes 
teaching the thrilling adventure it should be. 

EXPRESSION. Expression concerns all those factors related to 
the conveying of one’s thoughts and feelings to others. It includes such 
elements as the voice, the ensemble of the face and the use of language 
in its various forms, and mannerisms, There is no asset of more value 
to anyone dealing with people, especially with children, than the 
capacity for felicitous expression. 

Let us first consider the voice. What is more pleasing to the ear 
than a clear, well-modulated, properly pitched voice uttering each 
word distinctly? Such a voice signifies self-control, confidence and 
earnestness of purpose. On the other hand, a high-pitched, strident 
voice or a low, mumbling tone is irritating and frequently the cause 
of confusion. A monotone or a voice that expresses vacillation is 
likewise irritating. Children unconsciously respond to unsatisfactory 
voices in terms of restlessness and discontent, There is probably no 
other accomplishment of the teacher that is more valuable in group 
control than a musical voice. She should encourage the same qualities 
in all oral expression of her pupils. 

It is a rare individual who will not respond to a pleasant smile. The 
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teacher whose countenance radiates cheerfulness and joy in living 
has a power in her possession that is of decided worth in transforming 
a room of listless, uninterested pupils into a cheerful, enthusiastic 
group. 

A teacher cannot be excused today for carelessness in the use of 
correct English. One who enters the teaching profession should know 
the proper use of language. Facility in other forms of language, such 
as drawing, music and pantomime, are also of decided advantage to 
the teacher. 

Some teachers who express themselves very pleasingly in most 
respects have certain unattractive mannerisms. Every effort to over- 
come any peculiarities of behavior should be made by the teacher as 
early in her career as possible. She should not suffer herself to appear 
in an unfavorable light as a result of these defects. 

There are at least three ways in which a teacher may effect im- 
provements in the forms of expression discussed here. One way is 
by observing carefully those who are known for their refinement. 
Another way is by taking into her confidence a wise and dependable 
friend who will suggest the improvements she may make. The third 
way is by joining classes in speech or oral English. Some teacher- 
education institutions are now requiring their students to study this 
type of English. The teacher should remember, however, that, what- 
ever she may do to improve herself, it is fundamentally important 
that she always be herself, not an imitator. 

PERSONAL APPEARANCE. Personal appearance, contrary to the 
opinion of some, is an important asset. It is the teacher’s professional 
duty to maintain a good personal presence. She should wear appro- 
priate clothing and other adornments that mark one as being refined. 
A teacher should know what styles of clothing and shades of color 
are best suited to her type and should select her apparel accordingly. 

ADAPTABILITY. This personal quality must be possessed in high 
degree by a teacher if she expects to be successful. She must be adept 
at adjusting herself and her methods to the demands of many dif- 
ferent types of personalities. 

RICH PERSONAL RESOURCES OF KNOWLEDGE AND UNDERSTANDING. 
Broad and deep understanding of the nature, interests and needs of 
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the pupils is of first importance to succesful teaching. The successful 
teacher must also have knowledge of the human, institutional and 
physical resources of the community, understanding of the role of the 
school and the nature of education as a force, adequate academic 
preparation, professional skill and a sound personal philosophy of 
education and of life. 

VISION. The ability to see the goal ahead, to rise above details 
and routine, to see beyond the present petty hindrances, to see the 
“hidden brilliancy in each chrysalis of dingy brown”—these consti- 
tute the stuff of the vision needed for successful teaching. 

ORGANIZING ABILITY. Classroom administration consists in 
large part in the formulation of orderly plans of action or procedure. 
Plans are necessary for all classroom activities. Obviously, some of 
them will have to do with activities of a relatively free character and 
others will have to do with activities requiring a very definite routine. 
Children of all school ages readily sense any lack of organization. 
Orderliness with respect to both the formal and informal school activi- 
ties is always a valuable asset to the teacher. 

ACADEMIC AND PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION. Adequate aca- 
demic and professional preparation, although not purely personal, is 
a significant feature of a teaching personality. Certainly adequate 
professional equipment tends to give confidence and poise, which are 
at once recognized by pupils and colleagues. 


THE QUALITIES OF DEMOCRATIC 
LEADERSHIP THAT SHOULD BE 
POSSESSED BY THE TEACHER 
These qualities have been defined by numerous groups of edu- 
cators. Those presented here are typical of the many offered. 
COMPETENCE IN EMPLOYING DEMOCRATIC TECHNIQUES. This 
quality is an obvious requirement for successful democratic leader- 
ship. The teacher who possesses this competency will know how to 
start groups along the path to democratic action. She will know how 
to lead the group to build its own code of conduct and to abide by 
that code, how to develop in the group a command of the processes 
of problem-solving in dealing with social situations, and how to guide 
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individuals and the group to give every idea a fair hearing and to 
look upon every person as being able to make a unique and important 
contribution to the group. 

COMPETENCE IN FOSTERING A DEMOCRATIC ATMOSPHERE. 
Through this quality the teacher holds a key to the growth in dem- 
ocratic relations among pupils. For example, if she shows the pupils 
that she thinks they are important, they tend to think they are im- 
portant. If she examines the pupils’ ideas on their merit, apparently 
expecting good ideas to come from them, ideas become of new sig- 
nificance. If she stresses the importance of every person concerned 
having a share in the formulation of policies and decisions, the pupils 
tend to accept mutual responsibility for the successful achievement of 
their goals, 

EXEMPLIFICATIONS OF BELIEF IN THE SUPERIOR EFFICIENCY OF THE 
DEMOCRATIC WAY. The teacher who is truly democratic makes 
herself one of the group. She demonstrates the conviction that dem- 
Ocratic means are essential to the attainment of democratic ends. She 
employs her superior knowledge in inventing ways to correct and 
improve living in the classroom, but she consistently leads the group 
to consider the problems and render its own decisions. She shows that 
she believes that group decisions are superior to those made by in- 
dividuals. She demonstrates the belief that the real value of the 
results obtained is measured in terms of what happens to the pupils 
concerned, i.e., in terms of the nature of the growth that has occurred 
in them. 


PROVIDING THE SOCIAL ATMOSPHERE 


Provision of a democratic social atmosphere in a classroom calls 
for two primary activities: (1) the establishment and maintenance 
of desirable human relations, and (2) the successful operation of 
system and regularity. If the child is to profit to best advantage from 
the opportunities offered in a classroom, he must identify himself with 
the group. He must feel that he is accepted as a friend by his class- 
mates and is regarded as a worthy member of the class. The problem 
of encouraging pupils to attain this feeling of membership—this sense 
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of belonging—places upon the teacher a definite responsibility. She 
must not only recognize this fact, but must also exercise her powers 
of leadership toward the formation of that attitude. In order to be 
reasonably successful in her endeavor, the teacher must know the 
interpersonal structure of the group. She must avoid the unfortunate 
error of assuming that the presence of a pleasant relationship between 
the pupils and herself is a true indication of the quality of social rela- 
tions among the members of the class. 

THE SOCIOGRAM. Because it is not always possible for the 
teacher to assess these relationships accurately by the usual observa- 
tions, the sociometric technique has been devised for discovering the 
interpersonal structure of a group. This structure is described by 
means of the expressed friendship, indifference and rejection among 
the members. Information is obtained by directing the pupils to re- 
spond to questions, which vary with the nature of the relationship 
studied. The results obtained from the inventory are usually plotted 
on a sociogram, which is constructed by using symbols to represent 
individuals and drawing lines to show the attraction or rejection 
among them. Figure 1 presents a representative sociogram. This tech- 
nique is quite useful in determining the relationships that exist at a 
particular time. It reveals the “stars,” the isolates, and the cliques, 
and thereby gives information useful in planning the social conditions 
essential to the development of the individual. While the scheme pos- 
sesses much merit, it should be observed that, unless the results are 
wisely treated, the possible values may not be obtained. 

PUPIL ATTENDANCE AND MEMBERSHIP. Another primary prob- 
Jem involved in establishing the feeling of membership and belong- 
ingness is that of regular attendance. Regular attendance is important 
for at least four reasons: (1) It is a controlling factor in the educa- 
tional progress of the pupil. Whatever the cause of his absence, the 
pupil who returns after a day or a week from school usually finds 
that the work is harder, that he has lost contact with the activities of 
the class, and that his interest is lower. His feeling of belonging is 
less. It is no wonder that the pupil who is frequently absent becomes 
indifferent to school, loses his respect for it and for learning, and 
leaves as soon as he has reached the compulsory age limit. (2) Reg- 
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ular attendance is necessary for the good quality and rate of educa- 
tional development in the class. Children who attend irregularly take 
the time of the teacher that should be given to the advancement of 


O Girls = Attraction 

ÆA Boys ---——— Mutual Attraction 
Fic. 1. Sociogram of a Second Grade Based upon Preferences Expressed on 
Seating and Work. This sociogram shows a fairly normal social interrelationship 
in a class of 33 pupils composed of 16 boys and 17 girls. Four “stars” are 
to be noted. No pupils are complete isolates, since all express a preference for 
some pupil; but 9 are unchosen. There are 17 intersexual attractions and 3 pairs 
of mutual attractions, 


the class. Their absence disrupts the learning activities of the group 
because it results in their failure to fulfill the obligations they assume 
when present. (3) The value of the school to the community is 
directly dependent upon the attendance of the pupils. The educational 
advantages provided by the community cannot be received by the 
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absent child. (4) In those states where the school apportionment of 
certain public moneys is based upon the average daily attendance or 
total number of days attended, absences cause an appreciable financial 
loss to the school. 

Our discussion of irregular attendance must not cause us to lose 
sight of the fact that the attendance record is just a means and not 
an end in itself. There are conditions under which it is more desirable 
that the child remain at home than that he come to school. There is 
evidence to show that an improved attendance record will result in 
the long run if the health of the pupils is given proper consideration. 
The child should be taught to see that his loyalty to his class and the 
school requires that he take the proper care of his health and protect 
others from infection. 

THE TEACHER’S RESPONSIBILITY IN SECURING REGULAR SCHOOL AT- 
TENDANCE. The solution to the problem of securing regular school 
attendance has three aspects, each of which requires the exercise of 
discretion and common sense in its treatment. One aspect is that of 
dealing with the cases that require correction; the second is that of 
dealing with cases of legitimate absence; the third is that of creating 
such conditions as will largely eliminate needless nonattendance. 
Every case of nonattendance needs to be treated individually. The 
first step in the treatment should be careful diagnosis of the case. Cor- 
rective measures should be applied only after investigation, and those 
employed should be chosen with the particular needs of the child in 
mind. Positive measures that are generally found successful when 
properly applied are the following: conferences with the pupil and 
his parents, assignment of a position of responsibility that requires the 
pupil’s regular attendance and the encouragement of the pupil to 
establish a creditable attendance record. Corrective measures, such 
as threatening the child, keeping him after school hours or during 
recess periods, or forcing him to do extra study, should be avoided. 
The reason for this is that the nature of the associations tends to 
create in the child a dislike for all experiences connected with school. 

The problem of securing regular attendance should be accepted 
by the teacher as a challenge. Her first method of attack should be 
to make the school such an attractive place for the child physically, 
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socially and educationally that he will want to come. The room should 
be properly equipped for the comfort of the pupil as well as for work. 
The social life should be of such a type that a pupil feels secure and 
successful. The educational activity should be made a constantly en- 
joyable experience of growth and development. Children who are 
absent should be made to feel that the school is interested in their 
early return. 

OTHER AGENCIES THAT CONTRIBUTE TO REGULAR ATTENDANCE. 
Other agencies that contribute to regular attendance are adequate 
records, parents and teacher cooperation, the attendance officer and 
the visiting teacher. The matter of keeping the attendance record 
should early be reduced to routine. The details of recording and re- 
porting attendance are discussed elsewhere in the chapter. 

Teacher and parent cooperation is nowhere more important than 
in the matter of attendance. The teacher has a right to expect of the 
parents a full explanation of the reason for their child's absence and 
to expect them to see that he is in school when he should be there and 
remains at home when his health demands it. Conferences with the 
parents and general discussion of the matter in parent-teacher pro- 
grams should be a regular part of the teacher's activities in educating 
parents to their responsibility. 

A special officer, whose duty it is to cooperate with the school in 
securing proper pupil attendance, is usually provided in each county 
or school district. The large city school systems have established 
attendance departments, which keep permanent records of all the 
pupils of school age who live in the city and which, through the 
schools and other agencies, endeavor to keep their records of the 
pupil's attendance up to date. Pupils remaining out of school for un- 
known or unnecessary reasons are visited by members of the depart- 
ment. The cases in which food, clothing, medical aid, or proper 
counsel and encouragement are needed are reported to the proper 
authorities. 

Some schools employ one or more visiting teachers whose duty it 
is to make contacts between the homes and the school. The idea that 
the classroom teacher should visit the homes of her pupils, and 
thereby learn firsthand the nature of their home life and strengthen 
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cooperative relations with the parents, is a sound one both in theory 
and practice. There are, however, some cases, pathological in char- 
acter, that need special attention. Some of the homes need information 
and advice that the classrooom teacher is unable to give. The visiting 
teacher is chosen for her ability to meet these implied requirements. 
She is usually well trained in social case work and matters of health 
and sanitation. It is her duty to go into the homes of those pupils who 
are not attending regularly or are not measuring up to a reasonable 
standard of scholastic achievement or social adaptation. Such adjust- 
ments as she deems necessary are made and reported to the classroom 
teacher in order that the latter will be enabled to assist the child. 

TARDINESS, ITS CAUSES AND PREVENTION. Tardiness is the re- 
sult of the same general conditions as irregular attendance, and is 
corrected by the same treatment. The lack of organization in the 
home, poor sense of time and habits of procrastination are the most 
frequent causes of tardiness. The corrective measures should be of 
the same general nature as those recommended for poor attendance. 
Positive preventive measures that have been found successful include 
such things as the following: general discussion of the problem with 
the class in order to impress them with the importance and value of 
promptness in attendance, the use of attractive opening exercises and 
the granting of extra, worth-while privileges. 

REASONS FOR ESTABLISHING PROPER SYSTEM AND REGULARITY. 
The primary purpose of system and regularity in the classroom is 
that of economy in the time and conscious effort of the teacher and 
pupils, so that educative activity may be more fruitful. System and 
regularity fulfill this purpose by releasing the attention from fixed 
details, As a result, the changing factors of classroom activity may be 
directed with increased effectiveness. 

Furthermore, the presence or absence of efficient system is usually 
apparent to an observer; consequently, it becomes the principal basis 
for criticism. Observers, whether trained or not, know that good 
teaching is hardly possible without orderliness. Of much more concern 
to the teacher is the realization that the lack of an orderly plan of 
action militates against the maintenance of a wholesome classroom 


environment. 
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SELECTING AND OPERATING SYSTEMATIC ACTIVITIES. One of 
the chief problems for the teacher is that of determining which factors 
of activity should be reduced to systematic performance. It is apparent 
that those performed regularly and always in the same manner should 
be treated thus. The extent to which regularity should be carried and 
the exact nature of the procedure will depend, however, upon many 
elements. Chief among these elements are (1) the size of the group, 
(2) the age of the pupils, (3) the arrangement and equipment of 
the room, (4) the general policies of the school, (5) the ability and 
experience of the teacher, and (6) the ability of the pupils to recog- 
nize their social obligations. The matter of distributing and collecting 
materials in a class of twelve or fifteen pupils does not require the 
organization needed in a class of forty or fifty crowded in a room. 
Pupils in the sixth grade usually do not require the system with respect 
to health chores that is necessary for children in the first grade. An 
experienced teacher who is especially adept at guiding pupils can 
leave much more to the pupils' initiative than can a beginning teacher. 
Classes in which all the members voluntarily observe classroom 
courtesies certainly do not require the system necessary for pupils 
without knowledge of good manners. 

These six factors may all be very properly considered general deter- 
minants of system, but they do not provide a sufficiently definite basis 
for the selection and operation of specific practices. There are certain 
highly important criteria that the teacher should use as guides in 
deciding upon the phases of classroom activity to be systematized and 
the manner of operating them. The most fundamental of these stand- 
ards are expressed in the following statements: 

1. The activity should be of permanent social value. 

2. It should be of intrinsic value to the individual. 

3. It should provide for a saving in effort, time and material. 

4. It should comply with the existing plan and policy of school 
organization and administration. 

ACTIVITIES THAT SHOULD BE REDUCED TO SYSTEM. Some of the 
principal activities that should ordinarily be reduced to systematic 
actions are those concerned with 

1. Entering and leaving the room. 
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2. Handling instructional materials. 

3. Activities associated with the independent work period and the 
class exercise. 

4. Communication among the pupils. 

5. Care of the physical conditions of the room. 

6. Leaving the room during session hours. 

7. Recording the daily attendance, taking milk orders and collect- 
ing monies. 

8. Activities pertaining to the physical condition of the group. 

Entering and Leaving the Room. A good practice to be followed by 
pupils in entering the classroom at the opening of the school day and 
at the close of intermissions is to walk in quietly and to go directly to 
their seats or to the tasks at hand. Pupils who enter the room jostling, 
talking unnecessarily and crowding are neither conforming to the 
accepted social standards for such occasions nor forming habits of 
value to them individually. The manner of leaving the classrooom 
following dismissal should be the same as that expected of any group 
leaving such a gathering as a church service, a theatrical performance 
or a public lecture. That this practice is socially desirable is readily 
apparent. It is individually desirable because it allows the children to 
practice the act in a natural setting. There is no doubt that it is time- 
saving when properly functioning. 

The teacher's participation in dismissal should consist chiefly of 
giving the children certain cues, or signals, which they should be 
taught to follow. A natural way of dismissing a group is to say, “You 
are dismissed" or “You may go.” The use of such signals as “You 
may pass," “Pass” or “Turn, Rise, Pass” are quite out of keeping 
with the polite practices employed in similar situations in social life; 
hence, they should not be used in a modern classroom routine. The 
more natural method of dismissing a class can be employed satis- 
factorily even where the children are expected to march in and out 
in regular order. The offense that children are most likely to commit 
in connection with dismissal signals is that of starting to leave before 
the signal is given. This should not be permitted, for it quickly leads 
to confusion and disregard for other signals. Besides, it is socially 
undesirable. It has its parallel in the conduct of those who form a 
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parade to the exits before the last act of a play or opera is over, or 
during the last few minutes of a lecture or a ball game. 

Handling Instructional Materials. The activities of pupils in hand- 
ling materials required in instruction should be so organized as to 
conserve time and avoid confusion. Inadequate system in this connec- 
tion can cause more waste time than in any other. Monitors chosen 
for specific duties, such as distributing and collecting papers, text- 
books, and references, and sharpening pencils for the group, may meet 
the situation in a simple and effective manner in a group of almost 
any size. It is well to remember, however, that one of the important 
problems in this connection is to secure as much individual responsi- 
bility as possible in all schoolroom activities. The use of monitors has 
several merits. It may reduce the delay and confusion, because only 
the monitors leave their seats to get materials. Educative values are 
inherent in this practice. High standards of service should be set, and 
the children should be made to feel that the faithful observance of 
these standards in discharging their duties is worth while and appre- 
ciated. 

Some teachers do not realize that they have a definite part to play 
in the handling of materials, the fulfillment of which determines in a 
high degree the effectiveness of their teaching. Their part has to do 
with the habit of orderliness in the care of materials used and the 
habit of inspecting apparatus and materials prior to use in class work. 
The teacher who has to stop in the course of a discussion or demon- 
stration to look several minutes for a piece of instructional material 
cannot expect to maintain pupil interest in the class exercise. The 
same is true for the situations in which the teacher opens articles that 
have not been used for some time only to find some of them missing 
or all of them beyond recognition. There is only one way to prevent 
such occurrences: to see to it that each piece of material is in its 
proper place and that it is in good condition before it is to be used. 
The fact should not be overlooked that those habits practiced by the 
teacher are reflected in the pupils. 

Activities of the Independent Work Period and Class Exercise. 
There is no phase of classroom work in which proper system and 
regularity is more essential to success than that of the independent 
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work period and class exercise. The manner in which a pupil works 
is largely habitual. Procrastination and dawdling over the task to be 
performed can become just as strong habits as the expeditious per- 
formance of it. The development of correct habits of work can be 
secured only by careful direction and encouragement. Children need 
to be taught desirable methods and procedures of work as early as 
possible. Special attention should be given to the matter of their 
quickly providing themselves with the necessary books, paper and 
other supplies before they begin work. 

Every class exercise involves a number of systematic practices. 
Nearly all of them originate with the teacher. Many of them are 
superfluous and detrimental to the pupils and their learning activities. 
Others are not sufficiently or correctly stressed. 

Most class exercises would function with increased efficiency if the 
children were taught to raise their hands only when a real need for it 
arose. The raising of hands is useful in only a few situations. Some 
of them are as follows: (1) securing group expressions of opinions 
or votes, (2) indicating responses to requests for information, such 
as how many have finished a task or made a stated score on a test, 
(3) attracting the attention of the teacher to the need of assistance 
during work periods. Permitting children to raise their hands on each 
question or problem proposed by the teacher not only fosters an 
unsocial attitude of individual rivalry, but also, if unchecked, may 
develop into a noisy demonstration of finger-snapping and other such 
antiés, A related habit is that of raising the hand while a class member 
is responding to a question, thereby signifying that he is wrong or has 
not told all the important details. This is quite as rude as speaking 
out while the teacher or classmate is talking. All such practices should 
be eliminated. Not only are they useless, but they also deprive the 
children of the opportunity to develop self-restraint and consideration 
for others. 

The full attention of the group is essential for effective group in- 
struction. It is highly desirable, for that reason, that the teacher secure 
the attention of all members of the class before speaking to them as 
a group. The teacher should not have to impose arbitrary demands 
for attention. An investigation of the situation should be made when 
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the attention of the pupils is not being attracted voluntarily. The cause 
is usually found in the teacher's approach. Her directions or con- 
tributions are too abstruse, given too hurriedly or presented in an 
otherwise uninviting manner. 

Communication among Pupils. Free communication among pupils 
is a necessary, natural activity. Properly regulated, it has great edu- 
cational significance. It is essential to the development of a wholesome 
social atmosphere in classroom life. 

The strict prohibition of communication among pupils during 
School hours is neither necessary nor good educational practice. Pupils 
should have full permission to confer with each other at any time so 
long as the purpose is justifiable and they show due regard for the 
rights of others. 

Control of this pupil activity may be maintained through social 
pressure brought to bear on the offenders and by the temporary re- 
moval of the particular privilege abused. These things must be done 
tactfully, for the teacher should keep in mind that conversation with 
one another is necessary for the proper social and educational de- 
velopment of pupils. Indeed, such conversation should be fostered 
through judicious direction instead of being considered a granted 
privilege. 

Care of Physical Conditions of the Room. The teacher has a defi- 
nite duty in arousing and maintaining the pride of the pupils in keep- 
ing the classroom healthful, neat and orderly. The reasons for this are 
obvious when one reflects that these qualities lead to clear, systematic 
thinking and orderly work. 

If the pupils are to form habits of neatness and orderliness, the 
teacher must set high standards for herself and for them. She may set 
a good example by these means: her desk should be kept free of 
superfluous materials and objects; and such objects as she must keep 
there should be arranged in readily accessible and attractive order. 
The room library should be kept in as good order as possible at all 
times. Habits of returning maps and other apparatus to their place 
immediately after use should be formed early. Pupils should be taught 
to place the books and materials kept in desks and lockers so that 
these can be quickly obtained. All waste materials should be put into 
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wastebaskets or into other receptacles for them. Blackboards should be 
erased at the close of each class period and before dismissal. 

Leaving the Room during School Hours. The ideal situation with 
respect to this feature of life in the classroom is that in which the 
pupils are free to leave the room at will. The problem of the teacher 
is to permit as much freedom in this matter as the pupils can accept 
safely. The most feasible plan is to adopt those measures that will 
render leaving the room for personal needs between intermissions 
seldom necessary. Strict prohibition of it should not be practiced. 
Young children should be warned to attend to their personal needs 
during the intermission. All pupils should be given a warning for that 
purpose toward the end of each intermission. An attractive program 
of school work which is of intrinsic value to the pupils will materially 
reduce the problem. Those who are observed to be leaving too fre- 
quently, staying out of the room unduly long, or regularly leaving 
while certain other pupils are out should be checked. In case the 
pupil is found to have an organic or functional abnormality, it should 
be recommended that he see the family physician. Those pupils found 
to be misusing their freedom should be admonished and, if possible, 
assigned some duty that will require their constant presence in the 
room. 

Recording the Daily Attendance. Recording the daily attendance is 
an activity that, if properly organized, would require much less time 
than is usually taken. The practice of calling the name of each pupil 
in checking the attendance is rarely necessary after the first few days 
of contact with the group. Absences can readily be determined by 
looking over the group. The best time to take the roll is after the work 
has been started when the teacher has a few free moments. Some 
teachers claim that a special period for calling the roll give them a 
chance to greet those who have returned following a period of ab- 
sence and to inquire about those absent in the cases where there is 
no convenient means of communication with their homes. This is not 
a valid argument, because pupils returning to school after a few days’ 
absence should be greeted immediately on their return to the class- 
room. Likewise, inquiries about absentees can be made quitely at any 
free time. Teachers who need a designated period for the purpose 
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of prompting themselves to greet returning pupils and inquire about 
those absent can quite well be suspected of having little real interest 
in them. 

Activities Pertaining to the Health of the Group. All pupils should 
be permitted to sit where they desire, provided that they choose desks 
and seats that can be properly adjusted to their height and provided 
that they can work effectively with and in the presence of those 
around them. Pupils with visual and hearing defects should of course 
be given advantageous positions. The teacher should feel at liberty 
to move any pupil when any of these conditions become abnormal, 

The practice of keeping constantly on watch for signs of illness and 
symptom of contagion and infection is necessary for the teacher in 
schools where no nurse is provided. Nearly all states require that the 
teacher act as health officer to the extent of inspecting suspicious cases 
and passing judgment on the need for excluding those manifesting 
certain symptoms until the condition has cleared or they have seen 
a physician. Even in schools where a nurse is provided, this practice 
is intrinsically valuable as an added precaution. Symptoms that should 
receive attention include headaches, inflamed throat, abnormally 
flushed face, nasal discharges and subnormal or elevated temperature. 

The teacher should make an effort to have the children maintain 
а reasonable standard of personal cleanliness and neatness. The goal 
toward which the teacher should strive in training the pupils in the 
habits discussed here is the formation of proper ideals, 

THE PROCESS OF ESTABLISHING SYSTEMATIC ACTIVITIES. The 
careful selection of systematic activities and efficient plans for operat- 
ing them will not alone insure their Success. They must be properly 
established. This can best be done by applying certain principles. 

The foremost principle recognizes that Systematic action must be 
self-imposed by the pupils. The teacher's function is, therefore, to 
Serve as counselor and leader rather than as dictator. This by no 
means reduces her importance or the burden of her obligations; it 
increases them. The practices so effected may not be exactly what she 
would have, but they offer several advantages. Some of these are as 
follows: (1) The regulations assume a vital social significance for the 
pupils because any violation constitutes an offense against themselves 
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and not against the teacher. (2) They are in the language of the 
pupils; therefore, the children fully understand them and cannot ex- 
cuse themselves as being ignorant of their meaning. (3) The pupils 
accept the teacher in her true position, that of leader, counselor and 
arbiter. It is her duty to suggest needed regulations and to encourage 
the pupils to persist in following them. (4) The group usually has a 
genuine desire to establish those practices it has initiated and takes 
great pride in observing them. 

The fact is generally recognized that it is much easier for the 
teacher to force her regulations upon the pupils by the authority of 
her position than by the exercise of democratic leadership. The former 
practice is unwise, however. The theory of classroom administration 
proposed by the authors is that of democratic guidance and leader- 
ship by the teacher. A most imperative need of American society at 
present is cooperation. Obviously, any form of teacher authoritarian- 
ism does not contribute in the highest measure to this ideal. 


ACTIVITIES 

1. A girl is brought to your classroom at the beginning of the tenth week 
of school. She has come from a small school in another state. Her 
parents inform you that she has greatly disliked leaving her friends and 
the school from which she comes. The record she brings indicates that 
she has done good work in school and is particularly gifted in art. 
Describe in detail your plan for assisting the girl to develop the feel- 
ing of belonging. 

2. Tommy Jones is tardy from one to three mornings every week. He does 
not seem to know why. His mother takes the blame for it, offering 
various excuses. What would you do? 

3. Botenville is a small town near a large metropolitan center. The par- 
ents think nothing of taking their children out of school for frequent 
visits to the city to shop and to attend the matinees at the motion 
picure theatres. How would you attempt to improve school attendance 
in a school located in this community? 

4. School has been in session two days. During that time you observe 
the following conditions existing in your third-grade class: 

a) They enter the room at the close of intermissions by crowding 
and pushing. Some spend much time talking loudly and picking at 
each other as they go to their seats. 

b) A few minutes after a classroom session begins, requests to leave 
the room start. 
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c) A number of the pupils come to the classroom with soiled hands, 
and a few have grimy faces. 

d) The pupils move about the room noisily and handle their books 
and other supplies carelessly and noisily. 

e) The pupils are careless about keeping their desks and the floor 
cleared of paper and trash. 

List the practices that you think should be established. Describe in 

detail the procedure you would follow in initiating and establishing 

them. 

5. Visit a classroom for a period of one hour and note the kinds of and 
the number of occurrences of time-wasting practices, such as raising 
the hands after questions are asked by the teacher. What do you con- 
clude regarding the kinds and frequency of such practices? Are they 
a part of the regular classroom procedure? 

6. a) Describe the personality traits of your best liked teacher. 

b) Indicate the personality traits you most admire in a teacher. Com- 
pare your opinion with the opinions of your colleagues or class- 
mates. What is the result of your investipation? What does it 
indicate about the agreement of opinions in such matters? 
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CHAPTER V 


GUIDANCE OF PUPIL BEHAVIOR 


———©ШОЕ QUESTIONS: 


1, What characterizes the activities involved in the guidance of behavior 

of pupils? 

- Of what importance is pupil guidance in the educational process? 

- What are the present points of view regarding the nature and purpose 

of pupil guidance? 

4. What influences are apparently responsible for the modern point of 
view on pupil leadership? 

5. What knowledge does the teacher need in order to guide pupils 
efficiently? 

6. Out of what situations do the problems of pupil conduct arise? 

7. What is the nature of the various types of classroom control? 

8. What knowledge of the Psychology of childhood and of personality 
adjustment does the teacher need in employing social control? 

9. How may a well-adjusted pupil be expected to act? 

0. What are some of the desirable procedures employed in efficient 

classroom leadership? 

11. How important is the problem of selecting and applying proper incen- 
tives to improved behavior? What principles should be adhered to? 
What constitutes an effective punishment? A proper reward? What 
are the purposes of punishment? 


Cue Qoo See CON 


NATURE AND IMPORTANCE OF 
GUIDING PUPIL BEHAVIOR 


The foremost activity in classroom administration is that of direct- 
ing and improving pupil behavior. The importance of success in this 
activity is appreciated by the experienced teacher. Beginning teachers 
usually find it their most difficult undertaking. Inefficiency in guiding 
pupil behavior is generally recognized as directly and indirectly the 
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chief cause of failure among those entering the profession. The failure 
largely results from the inability of these teachers to deal with the 
situations intelligently because of a lack of knowledge and under- 
standing of the nature of the problems involved. 

CURRENT POINTS OF VIEW. A critical examination of school 
systems will reveal the fact that there are in current practice two 
points of view with respect to guidance of pupil behavior. These two 
philosophies are not mutually independent. The older one emphasizes 
guidance as that feature of the program which provides favorable 
learning conditions. A more recent philosophy, and one rapidly gain- 
ing in favor, postulates guidance as an integral function of the school. 
There is nothing new or fantastic in this philosophy. It was stated 
perfectly by John Dewey as early as 1897, in his brochure entitled 
My Pedagogic Creed: 

The teacher is not in the school to impose certain ideas or to form 
certain habits in the child, but is there as a member of the community 
to select the influences which shall affect the child and to assist him 
in properly responding to these influences. I believe that the discipline 
of the school should proceed from the life of the school as a whole 
and not directly from the teacher. I believe that the teacher’s business 
is simply to determine, on the basis of larger experience and riper 
wisdom, how the discipline of life shall come to the child." This creed 
was republished in the Journal of the National Education Association 
in January, 1935. More recently, this point of view has been ex- 
pressed by Kilpatrick. 

Several influences appear to be responsible for impressing the 
teachers of today with the realization of the educational aspects of 
pupils’ behavior. One of the foremost is the philosophy of education, 
propounded by John Dewey, that considers the chief aim of education 
in a democracy to be the development of the child to fulfill his proper 
place as a member of the social group. Dewey was ably supported 
by the relatively new science of sociology as it was organized by 
Small at the University of Chicago and Giddings at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Another influence is the knowledge discovered by psychol- 


1 John Dewey, My Pedagogic Creed, E. L. Kellog and Company, New York, 1897, 
p: 9. 
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ogists regarding the nature of the child, the growth of his personality 
and his methods of learning. The third influence is the increasing 
amount of responsibility for social and ethical training that is being 
transferred from the home to the school. 

KNOWLEDGE NECESSARY FOR EFFICIENT PUPIL GUIDANCE. The 
successful handling of the problems of pupil behavior demands that 
the teacher sense the type of direction best suited to the group at any 
one time and employ it. In order to do this the teacher must be in 
command of certain academic and professional perspectives. 

1, She must have a knowledge of the advantages and disadvantages 
of the different types of control and guidance from which she may 
choose. 

2. She must have a practical understanding of the psychology of 
childhood, the nature of personality development and the principles 
underlying the behavior of social groups. 

3. She must be acquainted with the type of social environment 
the community affords. 

4. She must know what are desirable procedures to employ in a 
classroom direction and when and how to employ them, 

The necessity for these perspectives becomes fully apparent when 
one understands that the problems of pupil conduct arise out of the 
attempts of each child to adjust himself to the group, out of the at- 
tempts of the individuals and the group to adjust themselves to the 
ever-changing situations that confront them. 

The adoption of a program of pupil guidance is in itself a matter 
of weighty concern, for the teacher must endeavor to employ those 
methods that will appeal to the highest level of response of which 
each pupil and the group are capable at any time. The clear implica- 
tion here is that she must be constantly alert to each advancement 
in conduct and social attitudes of the members of the group, and be 
ready to adjust her methods so that they remain a continual challenge 
to improvement. 


TYPES OF CLASSROOM CONTROL 
Classroom control, as considered both from the standpoint of the 
practices employed and the range of desirability, may be analyzed 
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into four general types. Listed in the ascending order of their worth, 
they are as follows: 

1. No control: pupils do as they please. 

2. Teacher control: all regulations are made and enforced by the 
teacher. 

3. Social control: all regulations are made and enforced by the 
group. 

4, Self-control: each pupil conducts himself with full considera- 
tion for the other members of the group. 

The absence of any control in the classroom presents a hopeless 
situation so far as any educational achievement is concerned. Some 
teachers, with more enthusiasm for the modern ideas of the im- 
portance of pupil activity and self-expression than understanding of 
the underlying psychology, have attempted to operate their classrooms 
with little or no control. They are laboring under the delusion that 
such a state of affairs promotes proper social and mental attitudes 
and, especially, a proper sense of personal freedom. The absence of 
control іп any social group leads only to one thing—chaos. 

It is true that personal freedom should be the privilege of every 
child; but it must be understood that true freedom can be possessed 
only by those who have learned to conduct themselves without in- 
fringing upon the rights of others. The habits and attitudes essential 
to true personal freedom certainly cannot be developed unless the 
child is allowed to experience the environment in which proper social 
relations are maintained. 

TEACHER CONTROL. The oldest form of classroom control in 
existence is that exercised by the teacher. It has prevailed in varying 
forms of strictness and formality in every school since the earliest 
days of formal education. Even today, it is considered by some edu- 
cators to be the most efficient method. 

Teacher control may be analyzed into two general types, namely, 
military and personal. The former was the type most common in the 
early schools of America. Pupils subjected to military control were 
forced to move on command and to sit, stand and march with military 
precision. All rules and regulations were made by the teacher and 
were strictly enforced. Any pupil committing even a slight infraction 
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of these rules was immediately and severely punished, regardless of 
age, physical condition or sex. That vital educational values might 
exist in this control was not recognized except by an occasional 
teacher of unusual insight. Order and silence were necessary that the 
work of the school might proceed smoothly. Obviously, classroom 
control and teaching were widely different phases of the teacher’s 
activities. The natural result of such a situation was the existence of 
an open conflict between the teacher and the pupils. In many schools, 
the pupils did everything conceivable to harass and outwit the teacher, 
Some schools became noted for driving out every teacher. 

The teacher has the responsibility for the efficient operation of her 
classroom or school. She cannot pass it on to the principal, the super- 
intendent or the board of education. She has to meet the problem in 
her own way. She must establish confidence in her leadership. After 
she has secured respect for her leadership, she may place stress upon 
the educative aspects of pupil management instead of using it as a 
means to provide an atmosphere suitable for instructional activities. 

Some classrooms in which teacher control exists are comparatively 
free from confusion, yet the pupils seem to manifest much less antag- 
onism toward the teacher than where the military method is used. 
This is usually found in situations where the teacher has succeeded 
in making her personality attractive to the pupils and controls them 
by its force. Her smiles and frowns and appeals for good behavior 
on the basis of their mutual friendship are examples of the type 
known as personal control. Regardless of the fact that the method 
is less formal and severe than the military type, the conditions are 
fundamentally the same. The teacher is the author and enforcer of 
all the rules, 

There is also the fact that the success or failure of this method 
depends entirely upon the teacher’s ability to make all the pupils her 
personal friends. The teacher who has the power to win the close 
friendship and confidence of every pupil is in a position to guide them 
by her sympathetic counsel. A system of control based upon mutual 
friendship between the teacher and Pupils is exceedingly difficult to 
operate. It is difficult for the obvious reason that personalities are not 
always mutually attractive. It would follow therefore that she could 
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not be equally interested in all the children. Likewise, not all pupils 
are going to be equally attracted to the teacher. One limitation in the 
method lies in the fact that the pupil is led to make the motive for 
behavior loyalty to the teacher rather than loyalty to his fellows and 
the school. The result is that he is deprived of that training which is 
50 necessary for normal social life and is required to make adjust- 
ments to every new teacher. It will be noted that in any type of teacher 
control there is no place for stress upon the educative values of pupil 
management. 

SELF CONTROL. The highest form of control is self-control. It is 
the mark of social maturity in the individual. Self-control is based upon 
the knowledge of what restraints are expected by society and the will- 
ingness to exercise those restraints. This idea is well expressed by 
McCall when he says: “The socialized individual is one who has 
learned to discipline his wants in such a way as not to come into 
violent conflict with the wants of others."? This is true, of course, 
only when the wants of others are favorable to the well-being of the 
social group. One certainly has no right to subordinate his loyalty to 
his ethical and moral principles in order to avoid conflict with the 
group, and the child should be impressed with this as another im- 
portant characteristic of social maturity. It is evident, therefore, that 
teal self-control can be acquired only through experience as a par- 
ticipant in social control. 

SOCIAL CONTROL, The term social control signifies a procedure 
markedly different from that known in the past. The regulations by 
which the pupils are governed are made and enforced by the group 
with the guidance and direction of the teacher. Procedures for improv- 
ing and reconstructing individual and group behavior are conducted 
by the group under teacher guidance. The teacher assumes her proper 
position as counselor and guide and the champion of justice for the 
group and the individuals. The activities involved become vital parts 
of the curriculum. 

Social control demands a much more comprehensive preparation 
than do the other forms we have been considering. Furthermore, it is 


2 William A. McCall, “My Philosophy of Life and Education,” Teachers College 
Record, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, XXXV, (April, 1934), 569, 
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far more difficult, requires much more time, energy, and patience, and 
results come much more slowly. 


FACTORS UNDERLYING PUPIL 
CONDUCT—THE NATURE OF 
PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENT 


Successful leadership of children requires that the teacher realize 
the pupil’s needs for opportunity to release his store of energy through 
some type of worth-while activity. One who understands the nature 
of this urge in the child can readily see why teachers who force pupils 
to keep still during the long periods of the school day must keep 
constant watch to prevent disorder. The constructive way in which 
to care for this natural urge is to provide for many activities in the 
Classrooms. The major difficulty in this procedure is that of deciding 
at what point activity ceases to bring desirable returns in the specific 
educative act. 

It is also essential for the teacher to understand that the individual 
pupil has certain interests that give rise to the formation of so-called 
behavior patterns. These behavior patterns are greatly affected in 
the degree and direction of their development by the pupil’s successes 
in school. 

The first of these patterns that we shall discuss is the desire for 
adventure, new experiences and zestful activity. Entering school for 
the first time is an adventure which the child eagerly anticipates unless 
some thoughtless or unwise person has filled his mind with unwhole- 
some impressions of school life. It is not unreasonable to assert that 
the most important job of the teacher is to make the work of the 
classroom a constant adventure for the pupil. Indeed, the ability to 
do that marks the difference between the teacher as an artist and the 
teacher as a mechanic. Needless to say, the extent to which she can 
perform that service for the child will determine in large part her 
Success in guiding him. A classroom in which the work has no com- 
pelling interest for the pupil is as a cell to a prisoner. He cannot be 
expected to keep his interests confined to what is to him dull monot- 
ony. Properly directed, this desire may become the teacher's greatest 
aid; undirected or not directed through proper channels, it may lead 
the pupil into such unwholesome conduct as truancy or daydreaming. 
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A second interest which must be considered is that of security in 
group relations. This desire is in direct opposition to the desire for 
new experience, serving somewhat as a balancing force. The pupil 
who is in constant fear of failing in his school work and of not gaining 
the favor of his associates cannot possibly be expected to respond in 
a normal manner to the stimuli of the classroom. He is certain to 
attempt an escape from this stress, the means chosen for escape 
depending upon the nature of the source of the fear. Some of the 
behavior patterns he may develop are daydreaming, in which he can 
imagine having overcome the obstacle, refraining from associating 
with other children and showing marked distress over mistakes, omis- 
sions or failures. The fact is as old as man that the individual who 
possesses a wholesome sense of security is willing to venture far. 
Many children’s games demonstrate the relation of adventure to 
security. In the game of prisoner’s base, the child who feels security 
in his speed of running, support from his fellow-players or other safety 
elements, is nearly always willing to venture farther from base than 
those who feel less secure. 

A third type of interest is inherent in the child’s desire for sym- 
pathy, understanding and affection. The pupil who feels himself with- 
out friends in the group with which he must associate or who feels 
that the teacher does not like him is in a most unhappy situation. If 
he is allowed to continue in this state he is likely to become morose, 
sullen or even rebellious. It is the teacher’s obligation to give each 
pupil the sympathy and understanding he has a right to expect from 
one in her position. She should, in addition, help him to form friend- 
ships with members of the group so that he may experience the sense 
of belonging to it. 

The fourth fundamental interest of the child is in recognition and 
admiration by his fellows. A large number of the difficulties into 
which children fall in the classroom and on the playground result 
from their demand for recognition. The teacher who provides oppor- 
tunities for each child to excel in some achievement or to display 
some wholesome quality that will bring him public approval from his 
classmates and young friends eliminates a very immediate source of 
misconduct. It is the business of the school to make it possible for the 
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pupil who does not get on well in the formal work of the classroom 
to experience leadership in other school activities. Among these other 
activities we may enumerate athletics, music and dramatics. Successful 
achievement in these activities permits him to gain a feeling of self- 
esteem. Moreover, he may become conscious of his capacity to make 
contributions of recognized value to the group. When he is denied 
this opportunity, the pupil develops a sense of inferiority. Compen- 
satory behavior patterns, such as bullying, telling imaginative tales 
about himself and boasting, are likely to develop as a result. Some- 
times the child who is highly successful academically may need con- 
siderable guidance to bring his social relationships up to a plane where 
they are comparable to his academic achievement. 

A fifth interest, which is only slightly different from the one dis- 
cussed in the preceding paragraph, affects the child’s life in the school. 
It is his desire for success, mastery and achievement. The extent of 
the influence of this interest in the life of the individual is very force- 
fully implied in the phrase, “nothing succeeds like success.” Because 
continued success and achievement and their opposites, disappoint- 
ment and failure, have been observed to be so effective in shaping the 
lives of children, some educators and parents are demanding that the 
schools make it impossible for the child to experience repeated failure. 
Children who experience frequent defeats and failures in their at- 
tempts at mastery soon acquire a defeatist attitude and its accom- 
panying conduct patterns. Those who experience the thrill of mastery 
and achievement acquire the confidence, self-respect and buoyancy 
of spirit that make further success easier and their attitudes toward 
life wholesome. 

BEHAVIOR PATTERNS OF PUPIL WITH WELL-ADJUSTED PERSONALITY. 
The pupil who has a well-adjusted personality exhibits those behavior 
patterns, or social, personal and emotional habits, that mark him as 
one who is conscious of the extent of his powers and his ability to 
make proper use of them, who does not recognize any fundamental 
differences between himself and others, and who is able to identify 
himself with the tasks at hand. Some of the readily observed char- 
acteristics that he manifests in school are as follows: 
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1. Proceeds immediately to perform the task at hand and to direct 
his attention to the essentials. 

2. Is not restless and easily distracted by activities going on 
around him. 

3. Is prompt in all matters of attendance and work. 

4. Is not unduly distressed about his mistakes or failures. 

5. Does not try to make himself the center of attraction. 

6. Does not apologize for himself; offers no alibis. 

7. Likes to be with other children; takes part in group games and 
sports. 

8. Prefers to play and associate with children his own age. 

9. Meets new situations with interest and confidence. 

10. Readily admits his mistakes, errors and faults. 

11. Accepts criticism without undue emotion. 

12. Faces up to the realities of life; accepts disappointments, ad- 
versities and conflicts philosophically, and turns to other wholesome 
means of satisfying his desires or substitutes another desire that will 
give him equal satisfaction. 

13. Has a wholesome sense of humor. 

14. Accepts others only on the basis of their real worth. 

15. Has a well-developed sense of fair play and social justice. 

16. Has well-developed sense of courtesy. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF TEACHER IN PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENT OF 
PUPILS. The leadership of the teacher is a controlling factor in 
the personality adjustment of pupils. She needs to recognize that the 
manner of her own approach is highly significant in the development 
and maintenance of wholesome pupil behavior. She needs to under- 
stand the importance of the positive approach. Teachers who assume 
the positive attitude in dealing with their pupils employ these prac- 
tices: 

1. They show interest in what the pupil is doing or saying by pay- 
ing attention, by listening intently, by looking directly at him while he 
speaks and by asking for more information on the subject. Responses 
often used are "That's interesting,” “Tell us more” and “Thank you, 
I will have to remember that.” 
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2. They agree with the pupil in his choice of what to do and where 
to go, and they cooperate with him in work or play, saying “Yes,” 
smiling (laughing where expected), and nodding assent. They make 
such comments as “That’s very true,” “I quite agree with you,” "Most 
of us would accept that,” “I like that idea” and “Yes, let’s do that.” 

3. They make balanced criticisms. This practice is shown in com- 
ments like these: ^I think that you have a good idea there, especially 
in relation to this case." “I think your choice of words is good in many 
ways; I particularly like your originality." *Your contribution shows 
that you have given much thought to the subject, but I am wondering 
whether the ideas would stand up to criticism.” 

4. They show affection. This may be done in many ways. They 
always speak to the pupil in a manner of intimate friendliness. They 
talk with him about things that interest him. They remember to ask 
about interesting things he has said, done or seen. They listen inter- 
estedly to his accounts of personal happenings. They treat him as a 
responsible, worthy individual. They willingly help him out of a diffi- 
culty. Even when they have to punish him, they make it clear that 
they hold no ill will toward him. They make him understand that 
only his behavior is wrong, not the child himself. 

5. They protect the child. This positive attitude is expressed in the 
teachers' practice of shielding the pupil from abuse or embarrassment. 
They may turn a joke on themselves to relieve the pupil of ridicule 
or quickly divert the attention of the group away from a situation 
that is embarrassing to the pupil. They help at the right moment to 
save the pupil from making grievous errors. In giving criticism, they 
make their suggestions known by calling attention to the proper or 
correct way. Comments such as these are used: “I like the way Susan 
sits.” “Charles is Cooperating so well that I can’t resist asking him to 
lead.” “It is fun to teach boys and girls who try to do their part as 
well as you do." 

6. They praise whenever possible. Withholding praise is more ef- 
fective than finding fault. Unearned Praise is not given. These com- 
ments are frequently made: “Doesn’t Joe read well!” “Hasn’t Jane 
made a lot of improvement lately?” “Isn’t it fun to have Jim in the 
group when he contributes as he has today!” 
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The process of guiding pupils toward better personality adjustment 
Tequires three steps. First, the teacher should stimulate the pupil io 
become conscious of and to face up to his personality problems, Sec- 
ond, she should assist him in determining a wholesome way in which 
to solve them. Third, she should make it possible for him to succeed 
in needed adjustments by offering counsel, sympathy, encouragement 
and a favorable environment. If he is not encouraged to make these 
adjustments, the child may go through life handicapped by a re- 
mediable personality defect of which he is unconscious. 


PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING THE 
BEHAVIOR OF SOCIAL GROUPS 


There are certain well-recognized principles concerning the matter 
of social relationships which have been urged by the sociologists, The 
first of these is the competition or conflict which comes as the result 
of the differences in individual attitudes and personalities of the mem- 
bers of the group. It is essential that the teacher know of the ways in 
which the discord manifests itself in order to be in a position to assist 
the pupils in making their social adjustments, There is no way for 
опе to avoid some conflicts so long as he lives with others. How suc- 
cessful he is in resolving these conflicts depends upon his ability and 
willingness to make adaptations. The teacher who appreciates the 
influence of competition or conflict in the group realizes the necessity 
for seeing that careful preparation is made before initiating, or per- 
mitting the children to initiate, new activities, This is particularly 
important in all activities where the competitive element is prominent. 
The pupils need to comprehend clearly the conditions under which 
the activity is to proceed, who is to participate and what duties each 
is to perform. Numerous serious playground quarrels have arisen be- 
cause of a lack of common understanding as to who has the Tight to 
use a certain part of the area, to play in a game or to make use of a 
particular piece of apparatus. The teacher who knows that conflicts 
and misunderstandings are likely to arise will not be disturbed by 
them, but will seek a rational means of resolving them. To be sure, 
a wise teacher will always be clever enough to anticipate situations 
that include possibilities for conflicts and will give the guidance 
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needed to prevent or minimize them. Complete elimination of unde- 
sirable conflicts is practically impossible. When they do occur, the 
teacher should take time to discover the real issues involved. Gen- 
erally, when the issues have been clarified, the pupils will be able to 
understand what should be done about them. Moreover, this experi- 
ence may furnish a guide for the prevention of similar conflicts. 

Another major necessity for group activity is cooperation. The 
individual soon perceives the need for cooperating with the group for 
his own general well-being, although he may be in conflict with the 
members from time to time in determining practices to be followed. 
It is the functioning of this characteristic which causes the child to 
submit to the leadership of one of his fellows or to accept the position 
of leader when chosen. Practice in cooperation under sympathetic, 
intelligent guidance is indeed one of the most valuable types of ex- 
perience that the school can give to the child. This is true for the 
reason that in all his associations throughout his entire life his atti- 
tudes with respect to cooperation and his knowledge of how to follow 
or lead will vitally affect his happiness and success. 

ACQUIRING A KNOWLEDGE OF THE SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT AFFORDED 
BY THE COMMUNITY. Every teacher must realize the fact that no 
program of pupil guidance, whatever the degree of its excellence, can 
be carried much further than the point where the parents of the pupils 
will support her. Consequently, she needs to know about the stand- 
ards of conduct accepted by the community. She should endeavor to 
establish friendly relationships with the parents of her pupils. Valu- 
able information about the out-of-school environment of the pupils 
can be obtained in this manner. The teacher may also gain an in- 
creased degree of cooperation from the parents in her efforts to give 
guidance in improving their children’s conduct. 


DESIRABLE PROCEDURES IN 
CLASSROOM LEADERSHIP 


It was indicated in another paragraph that guidance in suitable 
activities is preferable to any form of correction. One of the chief 
procedures toward this end is to provide, insofar as possible, some- 
thing each pupil wants to do. Some pupils cause disturbance in the 
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classroom because they have nothing else to do or are unable to 
perform the tasks assigned. Each pupil should be kept busy at tasks 
that are worth-while to him and should be permitted to assume a 
part in the social activities of the room. An important point to be 
considered in the latter is that of clearly defining the task or duty for 
which each one is to be held responsible. Failure to do this almost 
always results in misunderstandings. Children who are kept occupied 
in a program of activity in which they can see a worth-while adven- 
ture and can occupy a position of responsibility in the group have 
little interest in being deliberately unsocial. Most important of all, 
the teacher should lead the group to determine their standards of 
classroom behavior. Children need the experience. They also abide 
more conscientiously by their own codes of conduct than by the 
teacher’s code. 

DISTINGUISHING RELATIVE VALUES. It is highly important in 
pupil guidance that the teacher learn early to distinguish relative 
values. Social control, because of its very nature, is accompanied by a 
certain amount of noise and disorder. It is well to observe that it is 
not always what happens but why the act was committed that is im- 
portant. An example will serve to make this point clear. A boy struck 
another a hard blow on the nose with his fist, making him cry. This 
act would at first appear to be the culmination of a quarrel. Actually, 
the injured boy had told the other in a boastful manner that he could 
not hit him on the nose. However, deliberate attempts to interfere 
with the orderly activities of the classroom should be located at once 
and the offenders punished appropriately. 

Some teachers have trouble in dealing with cases of irregularity, 
because they act before they have located the sources and the leaders 
or haye effective means of counteracting them. Attempts to act with- 
out waiting until the cause is located usually result in only temporary 
cessation of the disturbance and frequently, in the unjust treatment 
of some child. Even in the matter of deciding upon the corrective 
measure to be administered, it is well for the teacher to proceed with 
deliberation. She is less likely to commit an error. The state of sus- 
pense in which the offender is kept while the decision is being reached 
frequently has an effective influence upon him. 
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MAKING REQUESTS AND GIVING DIRECTIONS. Another essential 
procedure to follow in leading pupils lies in the manner in which 
Tequests are made and directions are given. There is rarely an oc- 
casion that warrants a curt command. Those cases that cannot be 
handled by a firm, courteous request need to be investigated. The 
reasons for the requests and directions which are given should be 
explained. In order to cooperate intelligently, children as well as 
adults are entitled to a knowledge of the reasons for requests made 
and for regulations they are asked to follow. To be sure, not every 
regulation or request can be explained, but when children know that 
the teacher usually has just reasons for her dealings with them, they 
are willing to accept those she cannot explain. 


DEALING WITH UNDESIRABLE BEHAVIOR. In social control, acts 
of misconduct are looked upon as being out of harmony with the 
group or with such impersonal social values as the school record or 
reputation, standards of conduct and social customs. Effective treat- 
ment of control problems requires, therefore, that the teacher be as 
impersonal as possible in dealing with them. Even though the offenses 
are directed at her personally, she should not intimate in any way 
that she considers them in that light. The teacher who allows the 
child to feel that her concern over his offense is a personal matter is 
not in position to assume the role of impartial judge or counselor. 

One of the imperative tasks of the teacher in dealing with acts of 
misbehavior is to lead the child to acknowledge, or admit, his mistake. 
It is in eliciting the acknowledgment that the teacher needs to exercise 
her greatest tact, self-control and sympathetic understanding. 

The acknowledgment should include the motive, for it must be 
remembered that the motive for the act is the factor that determines 
its seriousness as a conduct problem. Whether the child should admit 
his error in private or before a group depends upon the nature of the 
offense and the child’s temperament. 

Cases of disorderliness in the classroom during which the group 
has been disturbed should usually be handled in the presence of and 
with the cooperation of the group. Cases of theft should ordinarily 
not be made any more public than necessary on account of the 
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opprobrium attached to the act. The child who declares his innocence 
in the absence of witnesses should be confronted by them if they are 
available. The fairest plan to follow where both witnesses and con- 
vincing circumstantial evidence are not obtainable is to let the child 
go unpunished, with the understanding that he is being given the 
benefit of the doubt on the basis of his own word. The child who 
commits an act of misconduct and misrepresents the situation or 
denies doing it should be made to see that by his falsehood he renders 
it necessary that he suffer punishment for two offenses instead of one. 
In any case, it is essential that the child be led to acknowledge his 
misconduct before he is punished. An administration of punishment, 
following an impersonal procedure such as the above, is usually ac- 
cepted by the child with little resentment. 

RESPONSIBILITY OF THE TEACHER FOR RECOGNIZING REAL BEHAVIOR 
PROBLEMS AND DEALING WITH THEM. The educational problem 
of behavior reconstruction as it has come to be considered is a chal- 
lenge to the teacher to acquire an understanding of what constitutes 
teal behavior problems and of how to judge their relative seriousness. 
It is true that a child who is antagonistic to authority, who does not 
conform to the classroom requirements of order and system and who 
does not apply himself to the prescribed work of the school as ex- 
pected is a problem for the teacher and the group. The accurate 
measure of the seriousness of his conduct lies, however, in the extent 
to which the behavior trait will serve to handicap him in all his 


adjustments. 
THE PROBLEM OF SELECTING AND APPLYING PROPER INCENTIVES TO 
IMPROVED BEHAVIOR. One other phase of pupil guidance, which 


is no less important than the others, is the matter of selecting and 
applying proper incentives to improved behavior. Psychological ex- 
perimentation, common experience and observation all attest to the 
fact that positive appeal will stimulate the child to greater and more 
consistent achievement than will negative incentives. For that reason, 
children should be made to feel that their efforts and successes toward 
good behavior are appreciated. Several years ago Strayer and Nors- 
worthy laid down a number of principles that have not been improved 
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upon as guides for the selection and application of incentives to learn- 
ing. The authors consider these guides equally applicable to the 
problems of reconstructing pupil behavior. Adaptations of these prin- 
ciples are listed as follows: 

1. Incentives should be closely and naturally related to the situation 

in question. 

. They should be suited to the age and condition of the child. 

They should be natural, not artificial. 

- Their appeal should have the quality of permanency. 

- They should really stimulate. 

. They should not, because of their own attractiveness, detract from 
the real objective.? 

REWARDS AND PRIZES. Some of the common artificial induce- 
ments that teachers hold out to pupils are prizes and other rewards 
such as half holidays. These are among the poorest inducements, not 
only because they are extremely artificial, but because they tend to 
develop in the child wrong attitudes toward school work and at- 
tendance. Good rewards are those which (1) have no intrinsic value in 
themselves, (2) open the way to greater opportunities for service to 
the Broup, (3) are within the possible reach of all members of the 
group (4) are granted to all who reach the standard previously set, 
and (5) are selected or accepted by the group. 

PUNISHMENT—ITS NATURE AND PURPOSES. There still remains 
the problem of controlling and correcting the child who, for one 
reason or another, will not conform to the accepted standards of 
society through positive appeal. Such cases require the use of punish- 
ment or negative appeal. Punishment is discomfort or restraint in- 
flicted upon the individual, by the authority to which he is subject, 
for the commission of an offense. The fundamental purposes in pun- 
ishment are (1) to give manifestation of society's disapproval of 
wrong, (2) to cause others to refrain from committing offenses and 
(3) to reform the offender. The school is especially concerned with 
such procedure as will contribute to the reformation of the offender. 
Its purpose, expressed in psychological terms, is to enable the offender 
to form such association between misconduct and discomfort as will 


3 Strayer, George D. and Norsworthy, Naomi, How to Teach, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1917, Р. 46. 
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cause him to choose more desirable motives for conforming to the 
mores of his group. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF AN EFFECTIVE PUNISHMENT. One of the 
marks of an effective punishment is the certainty with which it comes 
when deserved. When punishment is certain, the element of adven- 
ture, which is one of the attracting forces in continued disorder and 
misconduct, is eliminated. Some teachers, particularly beginning 
teachers, make the mistake of not punishing early enough. They 
should remember that their leadership is established by the exercise 
of firmness and decision from the very start. 

In order to fulfill its purpose as a corrective measure, a punishment 
must be accepted by the one who is punished as a reasonable and 
deserved consequence of his act. The child should realize the seri- 
ousness of his offense and the connection between it and the punish- 
ment. 

An effective punishment must bring discomfort. The discomfort 
may be in the form of remorse or chagrin or it may be physical; but, 
whether mental or physical, it should be repulsive to the offender. 
The problem of determining the nature and severity of the punish- 
ment is both important and difficult. The punishment must not be too 
severe and yet must be sufficiently discomforting to render repetition 
unnecessary in most cases. Cases in which one punishment does not 
appear to be enough may be considered pathological and should be 
subjected to further careful investigation. The character of the home 
life of the child and the character of his neighborhood should be 
studied. The parents may be overly strict or lax, or even brutal in 
their treatment. The neighborhood may contain bullies who are forc- 
ing him to bad conduct in school, with threats of violence if he tells. 
Sometimes, however, a child needs a real shock to bring him to the 
realization of his duty and responsibility. 

All things considered, any punishment that improves the relation- 
ship between the pupil and his teacher, and the pupil and the group, 
is good. Those considered proper and sufficient for most cases are 
the removal of privileges, such as monitorships, the administration 
of sharp reproofs and the expression of group disapproval. The ex- 
pressed displeasure of the group is the best type of punishment for 
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most ordinary antisocial acts, because the group is the one affected, 
and social approval is a primary factor in controlling individual be- 
havior. 

PUNISHMENTS OF DOUBTFUL VALUE. A number of types of 
punishment of doubtful value have been used in the past. One type 
includes such procedures as standing the child in the corner, sending 
him out of the room, and keeping him in at recess or after school. 
These may not be punishments for some children. One harmful kind 
of punishment is personal, sarcastic remarks that reflect on the family 
or personality of the child. Other harmful kinds are slapping, striking 
with a ruler or rubber hose, boxing or pulling the ears, pulling the 
hair and violent shaking. These and other forms of corporal punish- 
ment have been generally discontinued in modern schools. 


ACTIVITIES 


1. Helen Jones, who has had two years of very successful experience 
teaching grade four, takes a similar position in a new place. She is 
interested in employing a system of social control, as she has had quite 
Satisfactory experience with it. She finds, after assuming her duties, that 
the pupils have been used to a system of very strict teacher control. 
The school administrators approve of her employing social control. The 
pupils come from homes of moderate economic and social standing. 
Tell how you think she should proceed in initiating and establishing a 
system of social control. 

2. Two boys from your room are brought to you from the playground. 
Both show signs of having been in a fight. They are crying. Each accuses 
the other of having struck first. One of them claims that the other has 
a marble that he thinks is the one he lost on the playground the day 
before. Describe fully the procedure you would follow in handling the 
сазе. 

3. Bobby is a member of your sixth-grade class. While the other pupils 
are busy putting their books and other equipment in order before an 
intermission, he spends his time watching them or playing with his 
books and pencils. As a result, the class has to wait for him and loses 
part of the play period. Repeated requests to hurry seem to have little 
effect on him. Tell how you would deal with Bobby and why you would 
apply the measures you select. 

4. Tell how you would handle the problem of tattling among a group of 
second-grade pupils without causing them to cease telling of incidents 
that should be reported. 
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5. Formulate five problems in pupil-control, including situations involving 
misconduct you think a teacher is likely to have to deal with. Give 
as many details as possible. 
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CHAPTER VI PROMOTING CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT BY GROUPING CHILDREN 


GUIDE QUESTIONS: 


. Define grouping. 

. Why do pupils need to be grouped? 

‚ What are the arguments for and against each of the bases recommended 
for grouping? 

. Does grouping provide for individual differences? 

‚ What light does research in child growth and development shed upon 
the theory of grouping? 

6. What is sociometry? How are sociometric practices related to grouping? 

7. How does the principle of continuous grouping operate? 


UP ымын 


= aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaasasasasasasasasassssssħIħiIiIĂ 


Pupils have always been grouped in some manner for the purpose 
of instruction in our American elementary schools. Even with all the 
emphasis on individual differences, group instruction is still the pre- 
vailing method, and it promises to continue as an important form of 
school procedure. Recently, there has been much emphasis on the 
social values to be derived from group experience. Schools that have 
won national recognition for their emphasis on individualized instruc- 


tion in the tool subjects have made provision for learning experiences 
in groups. 


GROUPING DEFINED 


Grouping is not an end in itself but is an operative technique to be 
used in the interests of the learners’ growth. Grouping attempts to 
bring together the pupils who attain maximum growth through work- 
ing together cooperatively. Providing for maximum growth neces- 
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sitates а larger measure of freedom to the pupils in choosing those 
with whom they work and the problems on which they work so that 
those who have common interests, face the same problems and have 
similar needs compose each working group. 


NEED FOR GROUPING 

Any institution that endeavors to direct or guide persons in rela- 
tively large numbers employs some form of grouping. In fact, if there 
are two or more learners or workers for one director, a small group 
is formed. The problem of grouping increases in complexity as the 
number of leaders and learners increase. 

The philosophy underlying grouping is sound and is supported by 
educators quite generally. However, there is much disagreement with 
respect to the bases for grouping and the manner in which results 
can best be achieved. 

Obviously, there is a need for grouping when more pupils than 
can be efficiently taught in one group attend the community school. 
Even in a single room, some sort of grouping is usually necessary to 
secure satisfactory results. When there are more pupils than can be 
accommodated in one room, it is necessary to provide a number of 
rooms. How the pupils will be distributed will be considered later, 
but the need is apparent. 

The second need for grouping arises from the interests and desires 
of the pupils. In spite of the evidence that literature presents con- 
cerning the individualistic tendencies and nonsociability of children, 
there is much evidence to indicate that children of school age are 
extremely social, or have a desire to become sociable. As they grow 
older and become more mature, there is convincing evidence of an 
increasing desire for association with others of a like degree of ma- 
turity, common interests and similar purposes. 

Grouping develops social adequacy and initiative. When pupils 
are well grouped, they are much more likely to realize that their ideas 
are as valuable as those of the other members of the group. They are 
also more likely to achieve personal acceptance and recognition. They 
develop confidence, and some who have never manifested social com- 
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petence and initiative reveal marked signs of it. More pupils assert 
themselves in a group composed of individuals with similar interests 
and maturity. Satisfactory grouping improves the attitude of pupils 
toward school and thereby reduces some administrative problems. 
Pupils are almost invariably interested in school life when they are 
succeeding socially and educationally. Interest and success in any 
activity induces a favorable attitude on the part of the pupil toward 
the activity or institution sponsoring it. Behavior and attendance 
problems are reduced to a minimum by the development of a good 
attitude on the part of the pupils. 

A third need for grouping is closely allied with the second. It is 
that of learning and development which depends on a feeling of be- 
longing and security. These factors are somewhat dependent upon 
pupils associating with others of the same maturity, who will tend 
to have similar needs, interests and experimental backgrounds. Ma- 
turity, as used here, refers to a complex combination of factors involv- 
ing chronological, biological, mental and experiential forms of 
development. Such factors as physical development, social adjustment 
and intellectual power may be dominant as determiners of placement 
in groups. It is entirely possible for the members of the group to 
differ in status, or developmental level, in age, mental ability and 
other factors, if the diversity is not too great, and still compose an 
excellent learning group. Those who excel in one quality contribute 
to the enlightenment of others, who in turn may be able to reciprocate 
in another area. In this manner diversities may enrich and extend the 
learning experiences of each member of the group. 

If the abilities differ too markedly, it is very probable that each 
individual will be unable to establish the necessary feeling of belong- 
ing. It is highly important that each pupil spend a part of his time in 
working with a group that permits him to establish a sense of security 
and confidence. 

A group, to work effectively, must be able to share classroom ex- 
periences and to carry out successfully activities that will result in 
balanced growth and development. In order for the elementary school 
teacher to direct activities of this nature successfully, it is highly 
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significant, if not imperative, that she spend most of the day with 
them throughout the entire year. She must know the experiential 
background, ability, temperament and tenacity of each pupil if she is 
to offer wise guidance in selecting and directing learning experiences. 

A fourth need for grouping stems from the objectives of elementary 
education. Maximum learning obtains when the learner is introduced 
to a variety of experiences, including those offered by (1) a group 
composed of members whose maturity level is similar and comparable 
to his, (2) groups whose maturity level varies from that of the learner 
and (3) individuals, some of whom have similar experiences and 
others whose experiences differ. 

The fifth need is not so much a need for grouping as it is a need 
for flexibility in grouping. Every learner should have an opportunity 
to change groups at any time when it is through that change that he 
will promote maximum growth. It is the opinion of the authors that 
comparable maturity and a feeling of belongingness in a group con- 
stitutes good bases for the initial grouping of pupils. Differences in 
abilities, interests and temperament necessitate opportunities for 
working with other individuals, or other groups to satisfy these de- 
sires. These temporary groupings are often very challenging and 
inspiring, especially when the learner is permitted to report his experi- 
ence to his regular group. 

Since the individual seldom develops at the same rate in all areas, 
the learner needs experiences with those of other ages and levels 


of development. 


FUNCTIONS OF GROUPING 

Perhaps the most important function of grouping is to place each 
pupil in a school situation which will provide the optimum stimula- 
tion and the fullest opportunities for growth and development. This is 
the primary function of any school. Successful fulfillment of this func- 
tion necessitates a complete survey of the pupils to ascertain their 
needs. 

A second function of grouping is the selection and organization of 
pupils into groups of the most desirable size and the assignment of 
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these groups to teachers, rooms and classes so the work of the school 
may proceed most satisfactorily and bring the most fruitful results 
to the learner. 

A third function of grouping involves the successful promotion of 
the educational policies of the school. The educational policies deter- 
mine how the administration of the school recognizes and attempts 
to provide for the individual differences existent in every school 
system. This provision may be through a differentiated curriculum, 
through methods of instruction or through the organization of special 
classes. 

Regardless of which function controls grouping, the philosophy 
which underlies it remains the same; that is, the school is being oper- 
ated for the benefit of the child and not the child being required to 
conform to the standards of the school. 


GROUPING TO PROMOTE 
EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 

As long as America attempts to educate all the children of all the 
people, teaching by group methods will prevail in a great majority 
of the situations. Time and money will not permit the abolition of 
group methods and the employment of a teacher for each child. 

Assuming that pupils are to be taught in groups, the problem be- 
comes one of finding the type of or the basis for grouping that is most 
efficient in attaining the objective or goal desired. 

It is not possible for anyone to answer the question concerning the 
desirability of grouping until the question, “Grouping for what?” is 
answered. The type of grouping to be used will very likely be tied up 
with what results are expected. If one wished to acquire information 
only, the plan which permits the attainment of the greatest amount of 
subject matter is the most desirable. The mastery of subject matter 
has been the primary objective of most students and parents in school 
work, and almost every study instituted for the evaluating of grouping 
has been limited largely to comparisons of acquired information. The 
opinions for and prejudices against grouping children for the purposes 
of instruction have been reached on the basis of how well grouping 
contributed to this one objective. 
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The writers do not know of any conclusive study which has at- 
tempted to determine the efficiency of grouping children for the pur- 
pose of attaining the objectives proposed by the Educational Policies 
Commission. 

The objectives involving Self-Realization and Economic Efficiency 
may be attained through individual or group activity. Those involving 
Human Relationships and Civic Responsibility require that children 
be given opportunities to work with other persons to get optimum 
results. There are many subdivisions of these four objectives. In order 
to attain each divisional objective the learner must get experience in 
being a leader, a chairman, a follower, an interested observer, a good 
listener, a silent participant, and many others. Hence, pupils should 
have some opportunities to work individually and some to work in 
groups of different sizes, types and levels of efficiency. Temporary 
groupings and change of groupings will permit these differences to 
be met. 

If a school subscribes to objectives similar to those proposed by 
the Educational Policies Commission, a unitary concept of grouping 
is inadequate. Methods of grouping pupils in school should be con- 
sistent with the school’s basic philosophy of American culture. 

INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION. During the last quarter of a 
century, educational psychology has contributed a number of investi- 
gations concerning individual differences. Considerable progress has 
been made in understanding the individual, how he learns, especially 
within the skill subjects, how he is influenced by his behavioral 
environment and how he creates a new environment. A knowledge 
from the results of these investigations is requisite to good guidance, 
but a knowledge of individual differences only will not provide a 
good learning situation. 

There must be a fusion of high-quality individualized instruction 
and organized group activity to achieve a desirable learning situation. 
Individualized learnings and group activities are not diametrically 
opposed; they are complementary. These elements, together, make a 
total learning experience. 


1 The Purposes of Education in American Democracy, Educational Policies Com- 
mission, National Education Association and American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, Washington, D. C. 1938, p. 47. 
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In schools where the learning experiences are highly individualized, 
the problem of grouping is still present. One teacher directs the learn- 
ing of thirty to forty pupils, which, for administrative purposes, com- 
pose a group. A learning situation in which absolute individualized 
instruction or total group instruction is found is untenable indeed; in 
reality it doesn’t exist. Individual differences should be ascertained, 
recognized, and provided for within organized groups. 


CRITERIA FOR GROUPING 

An analysis of the literature concerning grouping procedures re- 
veals that a large number of plans are in operation. Some plans are 
based on one criterion, but in most cases more than one criterion 
is used. The various criteria reported to have been used in grouping 
were arranged in approximately ninety different combinations. This 
evidence would lead one to believe that administrators are pursuing 
plans that they think applicable to local situations rather than employ- 
ing one recommended on the basis of research findings. 

Some of the criteria most commonly used in grouping are (1) 
chronological age, (2) mental age, (3) educational or achievement 
age, (4) social and emotional age, (5) community interests and 
(6) teacher’s judgment. The use of a single criterion or basis is not 
universally practiced, but each is discussed separately because it 
would be impractical to attempt to treat the values inherent in every 
possible combination. 

CHRONOLOGICAL AGE AS A BASIS FOR GROUPING. Grouping of 
pupils on the basis of chronological age is probably the oldest and the 
simplest method known. A large majority of school systems use it as 
one of the factors in grouping; many employ it as the only basis. 
Prescott and Havinghurst claim that if it is necessary to group children 
in terms of one factor only, that of chronological age is the most 
reliable of any.? Elsbree recommends that a single factor, chronologi- 
cal age, be used as a basis for all grouping, since the other criteria 
suggested are so closely related to and dependent upon chronological 


2 Stephen M. Corey, Robert J. Havinghurst, and Daniel A. Prescott, “Grouping 
Children: A Discussion,” Educational Leadership, IV (March, 1947), 372, 422. 
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age.? This extreme viewpoint is not shared universally. Since chron- 
ological age is correlated positively with physical and social maturity, 
and with the onset of various interests and concerns, it is logically a 
basis of broad proportions well within the demands of the objectives 
of education through which is sought the development of well-ad- 
justed personalities and the acquisition of adequacy in group living. 

Since physical, mental, educational, social, and emotional develop- 
ment yield a relatively low positive correlation with chronological 
age, these criteria evidently contain values which are not incorporated 
in chronological age. The most serious disadvantage of this basis of 
grouping is the difficulty a teacher encounters in providing instruction 
suitable to pupils who vary so much in mental maturity. It is not 
unusual to find a range of four years in mental age in a group of one 
hundred pupils six years of age chronologically. The evidence that the 
mental ages in a group of children of a given chronological age are 
so different that the pupils in such a group will not be able to progress 
in learning at approximately the same rates leads some to look upon 
chronological age as invalid as a basis for grouping. By the nature 
of their claim, however, one is led to suspect that they lean toward 
acquisition of subject matter as the essential educational emphasis. 

MENTAL AGE AS A BASIS FOR GROUPING. There is some evidence 
favoring mental age as a better single basis upon which to group 
pupils than is chronological age. It is thought that pupils who register 
the same mental age show greater similarity of interests and greater 
similarity of ability to learn material of a given difficulty. 

There are, however, several obstacles to grouping pupils according 
to mental age. First, the pupils do not enter school at the same mental 
age. Second, they do not remain at the same mental level when 
grouped on that basis. Third, grouping on the basis of mental age 
naturally brings together pupils whose chronological ages and social 
maturity differ widely. It may be necessary to regroup many times 
during a pupil's school career if mental age is the criterion upon which 
he is grouped. 


3 Willard S. Elsbree, Pupil Progress in the Elementary School, Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1943, p. 31. 
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EDUCATIONAL AGE OR GRADE AS A BASIS FOR GROUPING. The 
view is held by some that educational age is the most reliable single 
measure upon which to group pupils, especially in grades three to 
six. The claimants state that an accurate account of achievement also 
includes an indirect measure of mental ability, since mental ability 
is a prerequisite to achievement. There are other factors that affect 
one’s achievement, however, and it would be advisable to include as 
many of these as can be measured accurately. 

There are numerous means employed for determining the achieve- 
ment level of the pupil. Some of the more common ones are “school 
grade completed,” teachers’ marks, and educational age or grade as 
measured by a standardized test. 

“School grade completed” has definite limitations as a basis for 
grouping. It is very common for one to find a range of three or four 
years in the achievement ages of pupils in a given grade. Education 
increases differences; it does not minimize them. Consequently, it may 
be expected that the range will widen as pupils progress through the 
grades. There are any number of conditions that may arise to cause 
variations in the achievement of pupils, even though they progress 
through the grades at the same rate. For example, poor eyesight, 
defective hearing and malnutrition may prevent pupils from making 
normal progress. 

The mobility of the school population increases the chance for 
variation of a group at a given grade level. The standards of the 
schools, the standards of the homes, the community interests, and 
other environmental conditions are factors introduced by a mobile 
population that increase variation, Pupils who are grouped according 
to “school grade completed” vary widely in mental ability and 
scholastic achievement. 

Teachers’ marks based upon subjective data are little better than 
“school grade completed” as a measure for grouping. There is a defi- 
nite relationship between the two bases. 

Educational age or grade as measured by an achievement test rep- 
Tesents the most objective, specific and reliable single criterion for 
grouping of the three achievement bases discussed here. Grouping 
pupils according to academic achievement age allocates those pupils 
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with approximately the same level of achievement in one group, but 
it does not insure that all members of the group will continue to re- 
main comparable. Achievement ages do not include information 
about the pupils’ individual rates of progress except in an indirect 
manner. 

SOCIAL MATURITY AS A FACTOR IN GROUPING. Social maturity 
is gaining in recognition as an important factor in the grouping of 
pupils. A child’s social maturity is a determining element in the atti- 
tude he develops toward his teachers, his schoolmates, his school 
activities and his school in general. A wide range in social maturity 
of pupils in a group is quite as noticeable and as difficult to manage 
as scholastic variability. Problems in management concerning social 
maturity very often become pathological in character. 

Caswell supports the application of social maturity as the best basic 
unit of organization yet devised for grouping pupils.* Social age is 
difficult to measure objectively; therefore, it has not been employed 
universally as a basis for grouping. 

COMMUNITY OF INTERESTS AS A BASIS FOR GROUPING. A dec- 
ade or more of psychological and sociometric studies of the structure 
and dynamics of groups has led educators to realize that interpersonal 
relations, and group interests and activities, are more significant in 
fostering growth and development of personality than the grouping 
by academic achievement and intelligence as determined by scientific 
tests. Attention is thus coming to be focused upon the principle that 
pupils should be grouped so that each individual will be placed in a 
group where he will work better, have a sense of belonging, where his 
mental health will be protected and improved, and where he can 
acquire the skills necessary for democratic living through practice in 
a democratic atmosphere. 

Grouping on the basis of community of interests is, theretore, a 
logical outgrowth of this emphasis in educational thinking. Lane has 
employed the idea in a proposal that children of ages six through 
eight, and nine through eleven or more respectively, be grouped into 
classes so that the older and younger children in the particular age 


4Hollis L. Caswell, Education in the Elementary School, Ginn and Company, 
Boston, 1942, pp. 240-241. 
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range will be enabled to associate together and learn from each other. 
He contends that quality grouping, and even close age grading, is 
out of harmony with the idea of true cooperative living and genuine 
group enterprise.* 

TEACHER JUDGMENT AS A BASIS FOR GROUPING. This basis is 
the oldest and certainly the one most favored today. Unquestionably 
it is employed in some degree in conjunction with each of the other 
criteria named. As a matter of fact, all the various schemes described 
here serve principally as aids to teacher judgment, for nothing must 
take the place of common sense supported by proved principles and 
by information obtained through sound techniques. 

AN ANSWER TO THE PROBLEM. After one surveys the numerous 
proposed bases for grouping pupils he almost invariably finds himself 
asking the question, “What is the best way?” Obviously, no best 
answer has been found, but some bases are undoubtedly better than 
others. Grouping is a means of bringing together learners who can 
work effectively and obtain optimum development. Therefore, pupils 
should be associated with those who have common interests and 
needs and who face similar problems. A study of children indicates 
that learners of approximately the same maturity have similar needs 
and interests.) Yet, one who works with children soon realizes that 
there are no elements either within their makeup or their environment 
that are sufficiently constant for him to expect to maintain a high 
degree of homogeneity. 

From the standpoint of the greatest development of the child, 
guided association in the presence of others with whom he feels a 
sense of belongingness and status for his contributions is the best 
plan. All things considered, the authors are of the opinion that the 
maturity of the pupils is the best basis for grouping, because it incor- 
porates a complex combination of factors that are eminent in child 
development. The chief difficulty about taking maturity as the crite- 
rion on which to make groupings is the apparent absence of adequate 

5 Howard A. Lane, “Moratorium on Grade Grouping,” Educational Leadership, 
IV (March, 1947), 394-395, 
$F. B. Stratemeyer, and others, Developing a Curriculum for Modern Living, 


Bauen of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1947, 
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instruments with which to measure maturity accurately. Olson and 
his associates have contributed information on child development and 
growth by converting measures of chronological age, mental age, 
social age, emotional age, educational age and biological (height and 
weight) age into an organismic age.’ It is thought that all types of 
growth occur in a child in some type of functional interdependency. 
The concept of the organism as a whole is somewhat simplified by 
Olson through his definition of organismic age. He uses organismic 
age as the mean value of all of the separate ages available for the 
child. 

Even with all of this objective information, it is necessary that 
sound teacher judgment of experienced persons be combined with it 
to obtain the most practical and satisfactory results. Friendships, an- 
tagonisms, talents, interests, needs and pupil behavior furnish addi- 
tional clues that help in a final decision concerning maturation. Best 
practice would also advise that the freedom to regroup a child on the 
basis of an agreement between him, his parents and the teachers 
involved should always be assured. 


GROUPING WITHIN THE CLASSROOM 

Nearly all the plans proposed for classifying pupils have also been 
recommended for grouping pupils within the classroom. The evidence 
of experience and psychological research, however, points to the fact 
that the best single criterion to be applied in grouping pupils in the 
classroom is the particular job to be accomplished or experience to 
be undertaken. There are experiences that children of quite hetero- 
geneous backgrounds and qualities can share together. There are 
other learning situations that require the different knowledges and 
skills that various children can contribute. For sake of economy and 
group stimulation there is perhaps need for children with like specific 
problems or challenges, as in acquiring reading skills, to be grouped 
for a period of time. Because children vary and change so rapidly in 

7W. C. Olson, “The Concept of the Organism as a Whole: Interrelationships in 


Physical, Mental, Social, and Emotional Development,” Pupil Development and the 
Curriculum, Bureau of Educational Reference and Research, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 


1937, pp. 93-99. 
8 Ibid, 
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their learning rates, the placement of pupils in particular groups for 
more than the most temporary period (rarely more than a few days) 
should be avoided. Fixed groupings of any kind whatever should by 
no means be practiced. In a well-ordered classroom it should be 
possible for children to move from one group to another, many of 
them formed spontaneously, others planned voluntarily, still others 
formed by the teacher. Many teachers are finding that best results 
are obtained when groupings are made with the full consent, and 
even with the recommendation, of the pupils concerned. Children 
Possess great wisdom about such matters; they need only to be per- 
mitted to exercise it under the guidance of a wise teacher. 

ADVANTAGES CLAIMED FOR GROUPING. Grouping children has 
distinct advantages as well as some limitations. Otherwise, the prac- 
tice would not present an issue which is so controversial. It is well 
understood that children must be taught in groups in the public 
schools. Some of the advantages urged for grouping are as follows: 

1. Grouping makes it possible for the teacher to meet the pupils’ 
needs more efficiently. 

2. Citizenship traits may be developed more successfully in groups 
of children with somewhat similar abilities and interests. 

3. Grouping affords Opportunities for leadership to pupils who 
would otherwise not have an Opportunity. 

4. Available data indicate that groups make better educational 
Progress, that grouping pupils of similar maturity facilitates learning. 

5. Grouping provides for congeniality and hence a better spirit of 
cooperation. 

6. It is claimed that children are happier where they are succeed- 
ing and that fewer behavior problems arise.? 

7. Grouping pupils for more wholesome progress is democratic, 
not undemocratic as some authors claim.19 

8. Grouping makes differentiation of the curriculum easier; there 

9T. E. Moore, “Grouping Pupils According to Their Abilities,” National Ele- 


mentary Principal, Nineteenth Yearbook, National Ed tii iati ing- 
fon DC, A pasion lucation Association, Washing: 


10 P. B. Jacobson and W. C. Reavis, Duties of School Princi; ice- 
New Yol, DE Uo chool Principals, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
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are not so many nor such wide adjustments of curriculum to the 
child to be made. 

ARGUMENTS AGAINST GROUPING. In general, the arguments 
against grouping are not intrinsic in their nature. In most cases they 
involve matters of difficulties concerning administration. The argu- 
ments against grouping are as follows: 

1. Adequate criteria for grouping have not been definitely deter- 
mined. 

2. It is claimed that grouping does not approach a real life situa- 
tion in any respect. 

3. It is contended that grouping on the basis of ability, achieve- 
ment or adjustment develops class distinction and is therefore un- 
democratic. 

4. Grouping develops jealousy and resentment on the part of both 
pupils and parents. 

5. Grouping develops complicated school organization. 

6. Teachers are not trained to teach effectively groups at the vari- 
ous levels of achievement or groups manifesting specific interests. 

There are some arguments claimed both for and against grouping, 
especially where grouping is based on ability or homogeneity. Un- 
doubtedly, these contradictory statements are made on the basis of 
opinion instead of experimental evidence. Some of the most adverse 
criticisms of grouping are, in reality, not criticisms of the policy of 
grouping at all, but are criticisms of the methods of grouping or of 
the teaching techniques employed after the groups are formed. Much 
of the argument emanates from the terminology used instead of the 
theory involved. 


TERMINOLOGY 
In much of the educational literature the two terms ability group- 
ing and homogeneous grouping are used interchangeably. However, 
some recent articles reveal a definite difference.‘ Several authors 
have drawn a distinction and define specifically the meaning of each 


11M. Y. Burr, A Study of Homogenous Grouping, Contributions to Education, 
No. 457, 1930, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, p. 5. 
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term. Homogeneous grouping is considered by some authors to be a 
broader term, involving the organization of pupils into classes or 
groups on the basis of similar abilities, ages, needs, purposes, industry, 
previous experience and other similar factors that affect learning. 
Ability grouping, to these authors, refers to a further refinement of 
homogeneous grouping, e.g., the classification of pupils of a given 
grade into two or more groups generally regarded as class sections. 
Each class section is more alike than was the entire class before divi- 
sion. Theoretically, ability grouping suggests grouping according to 
the ability of the pupils to learn in any area of learning experience. 

Other authors reverse terms and definitions.!? They refer to ability 
grouping as the broader term and homogeneous grouping as section- 
ing into class groups. 

There is a great need for clarity in terminology if the terms are to 
continue to be used. Complete homogeneity is a myth and is not to be 
expected in any group numbering two or more. Only the opponents 
of grouping consider that the term homogeneous means identical. It 
is much more reasonable to consider the term as referring to a group 
that can work together and Progress together most satisfactorily. Even 
if it were possible to find a group that was absolutely homogeneous, 
or identical, at any given moment, this condition could not be main- 
tained even for a short Period of time. The progress of individuals 
in the group would be identical only if each received identical mo- 
tivation under identical conditions and each responded in exactly 
the same manner. If the rabid Opponents of grouping were thoroughly 
Consistent, they would never form a class ог group, require no pre- 
Tequisite for entering high school, except chronological age, would 
permit students to enter Caesar or Cicero without having studied 
Latin. On the other hand, the proponents of homogeneous grouping, 
if absolutely consistent, would segregate boys and girls in the inter- 

12 Henry J. Otto, Elementary School Organization and Administration, Second 


Edition, D. Appleton-Century Com; any, Inc., New York, 19. 4d PB. 
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13 С. М. Reinoehl and F, С. Ayer, Classroom Administration and Pupil Adjust- 
ment, D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., New York, 1940, PP. 128-129; A. Н. Turney, 
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mediate and junior high schools because of the girls’ earlier maturity. 
Either extreme is inexcusable. It would appear that homogeneity 
could be expressed quite satisfactorily in terms of degree of similarity. 
This condition is what is found in practice throughout the public 
school system. 

Like homogeneous grouping, ability grouping has received much 
unwarranted criticism because of a narrow interpretation of the mean- 
ing of the term. To some, ability grouping purports to improve the 
learning situation by congregating pupils who would be identical, or 
nearly so, at the end of the semester or school term. This concept 
implies perfect accuracy in prediction, which approaches the ridic- 
ulous. Prediction is dependent upon experiential background, health, 
industry, potential ability, motivation and the subsequent response, 
ambition and other factors. 

The authors propose the same freedom of concept and usage in 
ability grouping as was suggested in homogeneous grouping. They 
suggest the grouping of pupils who will be able to work together, learn 
together, and progress together in a manner that permits each indi- 
vidual to develop to the maximum. This point of view is develop- 
mental rather than predictive and standardized. The authors further 
suggest that the descriptive terms homogeneous and ability be elimi- 
nated from usage in describing grouping, since they are highly con- 
troversial and hence somewhat meaningless, and that only the word 
grouping be employed. 

There is little question about grouping pupils; it is being done in a 
practical situation daily. Five-year-olds are placed in the kindergarten, 
six-year-olds in the first grade, five- to eleven-year-olds in the ele- 
mentary school unit, and twelve to fifteen-year-olds in the junior 
high school. If sixty pupils enroll in the first grade, two groups must 
be formed. The theory of grouping is sound; it is the basis upon which 
grouping is accomplished that disagreement is registered. Maturity— 
composed of a complex combination of factors—which permits of the 
fullest development possible, is recommended. There is no universally 
accepted formula for evaluating maturity. There are several factors 
that compose maturity upon which accurate measures can be ob- 
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tained. It is relatively safe to state that true evaluation of maturity as 
a basis for grouping awaits adequate experimental evidence and sub- 
sequent interpretation. 


GROUPING AND CHILD DEVELOPMENT 

Teachers and administrators who are charged with the responsi- 
bility of directing educational growth along with other aspects of 
growth and development should have as clear a picture as possible of 
child growth in each of the areas of child development. It is important 
for one to understand that although physical development is rela- 
tively gradual throughout childhood, the pattern of growth, as re- 
vealed by most graphs of child development, varies with each child. 
Each child follows his own growth pattern. This growth pattern 
should be determined in early infancy so that it may be used as a 
check on health and physical development when gross deviations 
appear in the growth records. 

Developmental patterns may be established also in educational, 
mental, emotional, anatomical, carpal, dental, muscular and social 
development, and gross deviations from the established pattern should 
be checked and remedied. 

It is not expected that any child will present an even front in all 
lines of development at any time. Some of these developmental ages 
are only slightly correlated with chronological age, and with each 
other. When the growth potential is high in one line of development, 
other interacting qualities may be affected, because the whole child 
acts as a unified organism. 

Child psychologists have evidence that girls pass their peak of most 
Tapid growth 2.25 years before boys, that girls consistently exceed 
boys in anatomical development from infancy through adolescence, 
and that the cycle of puberty in girls precedes that of boys by at 
least two years. 

Although many believe that a slower rate of physical development 
in boys is accompanied by comparable rates of mental and educa- 
tional development, and results in failure of promotion, behavior 
problems and other unfavorable results where equal standards of 
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attainment are maintained for boys and girls, there is little objective 
evidence to substantiate it. 

It is evident that a high degree of growth in any area of develop- 
ment does promote success and, finally, a better adjusted personality. 
Interests, attitudes, needs and desires are closely associated with each 
of the major areas of development and serve to modify or enhance 
the child’s social behavior. 

Relatively small, compactly organized groups that have a definite 
goal in mind influence the child more and much more favorably than 
do large, loosely knit, purposeless groups. Recently, child develop- 
ment clinics have pretty largely eliminated cross-sectional studies of 
different children and have adopted a policy of obtaining information 
from repeated measurements of the same pupils periodically. W. C. 
Olson and his associates have obtained information that enlightens 
most teachers on certain developmental factors. He has prepared a 
treatise on the concept of the organism as a whole in which he at- 
tempts to explain the interrelatedness of four of the major areas of 
child development." 


THE SOCIOMETRY OF SCHOOL GROUPS 

It is extremely significant that, in addition to their knowledge of 
child growth and development and its implications for organizing 
groups, administrators and teachers understand the psychological 
composition of the group and the interrelations of individuals who 
compose it. Sociometry attempts to determine the psychological 
properties of groups through the use of experimental technique in- 
volving quantitative methods. 

The evolution and organization of groups and the relative position 
of each of the individuals who compose the group are of deep concern 
to administrators and teachers upon whom the responsibility for 
grouping rests. 

Although psychologists and sociologists regard the group as an 
important factor in school life, they cannot agree on what elements 


14 W. C. Olson and В. О. Hughes, “The Child as A Whole," Bureau of Educa- 
tional Reference and Research, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1937. 
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are of the most significance in the group situation. The psychologist 
holds steadfast to the idea that group phenomena must be explained 
in terms of the characteristics of the individual pupils who compose 
the group. The sociologist claims that the individual loses some of 
his identity and contributes his part in cooperation with and in rela- 
tionship to the several Personalities who compose the group. In short, 
the psychologist holds that individuals are primary to the group, while 
the sociologist holds that the group is primary and fundamental to 
the parts, and that the whole group is something more than the sum 
of its individuals or parts, Sociometry has a contribution to make in 
explaining the interrelationships of the members and their contribu- 
tions to the group as well as the benefits derived therefrom. 

Certain socio-psychological factors involving groups of children 
from four to twelve have been studied by investigators. In Murphy’s 
study of the interactions of nursery school children to each other and 
to the group as a whole, she found that on actually becoming a mem- 
ber of the nursery school group the child widens his horizon of 
acquaintanceship and feels that he is a member of a social world much 
larger than that which he occupied as a member of the average family 
circle in a typical home of any given community. He has become a 
member of a world of children, who furnish a major portion of his 
social interests and needs throughout the day. 

Participation in a group of this nature provides an Opportunity to 
learn, to adjust, and to become a personality. The members imitate 
the actions of others, create, and resist pressures exerted by others, 
accept the attention of friends and share available equipment. This 
interplay of reactions in the many group situations that are sure to 
arise, change and vanish constitutes a socio-psychological situation 
to which the child is constantly reacting, adjusting, and possibly im- 
proving—at least changing. Murphy's Teport pictures this situation 
admirably in diagrammatic figures, which are reproduced for your 
interpretation on pages 109 and 111.1516 

Murphy's diagrams reveal only a relationship factor—responses of 
sympathy to distress situations. If all possible contacts were recorded 


15 L, B. Murphy, Social Behavior and Child Personality, 
16 Ibid,, p. 3. 
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with all children, the design would be so complicated that it could 
not be read and interpreted. 

Moreno approached the sociometry of groups by asking each group 
member which of his group he would like to live with, to work beside, 
and to whom he was sexually attracted. Among classmates the ques- 
tions were to indicate those whom they would like to have stay in 
the same classroom and which ones each one wanted to sit near.!7 
There was a definite trend, beginning with the third grade and con- 
tinuing through the eighth, for the boys to choose only boys and for 
the girls to choose mostly girls, with a small admixture of boys. 

A somewhat different approach to sociometric relationships was 
investigated by Bonney when he tried to find out certain aspects of 
personality involving interrelationships between various forms of 
growth, the relative stability of social, mental, and achievement status 
in grades two to four.!8 

Tyron found that twelve-year-old boys desired activity of almost 
any sort, while the twelve-year-old girls preferred to be quiet, gracious, 
adultlike, friendly, and unaggressive, to have pleasant manners, a 
good humor and a pleasing appearance. 

These and other findings in the field of sociometry have been un- 
known and unused in grouping techniques until recently. It is not 
known just how much weight sociometric factors should receive, but 
psychologists believe that the interrelationships between learning, per- 
sonality development and belongingness, or social status, are of suffi- 
cient import to merit serious consideration in grouping children for 
learning experiences. 


SIZE OF GROUP 


Current practice reveals diversity rather than agreement on the size 
of groups for instructional purposes. In towns from 2,500 to 25,000, 
the average size of the class varies from less than 25 to more than 40. 


17J. І. Moreno, Who Shall Survive? Nervous and Mental Diseases Publishing 
Company, Washington, D. C., 1934, pp. 26, 41. 

18 M. E. Bonney, “A Study of Social Status on the Second Grade Level,” Journal 
of Genetic Psychology, УІ, (June, 1942) 271-305; “The Relative Stability of Social, 
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In the larger cities classes average from 35 to 40 members. In some 
cities, classes contain more than this number. 

The question of class size—that is, the most desirable number of 
pupils to be allocated to one teacher—continues to be unsolved. Cur- 
rent practice, expert opinion and research have not been able to agree 
upon this point. Class size must depend upon the purpose of class 
activity and upon the final outcomes desired. If the chief objective 
is scholastic achievement, the class might well be relatively large, for 
we have rather conclusive evidence that pupils achieve as much 
scholastically in large classes as they do in small ones. If the chief 
objective is the promotion of problem-solving, discussion and other 
forms of participation in lifelike situations, relatively small groups are 
more desirable. 

At present, classes are larger than teachers and administrators 
think they should be. However, in the face of the greatly increased 
enrollments, the equally decreased teaching staffs and the lack of 
adequate school buildings, there is no answer except to increase the 
size of class groups. 

The acceptance of the child development point of view points to- 
ward smaller learning groups when conditions permit. Proper direc- 
tion of the child’s learning experiences necessitates small groups, for 
the teacher must know the child in his complete personality in order 
to guide him. “The real issue is not size of class but optimum child 
growth and development. The purpose is then to determine the largest 
size of class which will permit optimum child development of the 
members composing the group.” 


IMPLICATIONS OF GROUPING 
FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


It is not a matter of whether there will or will not be grouping of 
pupils in schools for instructional purposes; rather, it is a problem 
of the type or technique of grouping. Pupils are classified or grouped 
into elementary, junior high and senior high schools, colleges and 
graduate schools. These institutions are organized and administered 
for their respective types of learning activity. A second step is taken 
in grouping when the elementary school pupils are divided into kin- 
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dergarten, grade one, grade two, and so on, or are grouped as five- 
year-olds, six-year-olds, and so on. A third step is taken if there are 
too many of any age or grade group to occupy one room. Sectioning 
on some basis must take place and an additional teacher must be 
employed. As a fourth step, the teacher divides her total group into 
smaller reading groups, or into science groups, and so on. The bases 
for grouping should probably be left to local administrators and teach- 
ers in the absence of convincing evidence as to the best method of 
procedure. Every plan for grouping should be evaluated accurately 
in terms of the objectives of education and, especially, in terms of 
the local needs. If scholastic achievement is the chief or only ob- 
jective, then the basis will be largely mental, educational and work 
status. If social development is needed, social status will be a deter- 
mining factor in arriving at the membership of each group. 

Small and medium-sized classes are to be preferred so that person- 
to-person relationships between teacher and pupil, and pupil and 
pupil, are not only permissible but inescapable. It is especially im- 
portant to have small groups in the primary division, where pupils 
are still quite dependent on the teacher for directing their efforts. As 
the pupils gain independence in thinking and acting, larger classes 
may be permitted. However, it should be remembered that person- 
to-person relationships are valuable even for the graduate student in 


college. 


ACTIVITIES 

Differentiate between homogeneous and ability grouping. 

. What is your concept of the term grouping? Express it in writing. 

3. Choose an elementary school unit that you know well. What basis 
would you use in sectioning or grouping? 

4. What effect has the child-growth-and-development concept had on the 
theory and practice of grouping? 

5. What assistance do sociometric practices offer to grouping? 
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CHAPTER V | | EVALUATION OF 
LEARNING OUTCOMES 


———GUIDE QUESTIONS 


1. What type of objective has received most evaluational emphasis in 
the past? 

2, What is the nature of intelligence? How are intelligence-test data used 
in evaluation? 

3. Is the L.Q. a variable or a constant value? 

4. What are the characteristics of a standardized educational test? How 
do intelligence tests and achievement tests differ? 

5. For what purposes are the results of a standardized educational tests 
useful to the pupil? To the teacher? To the supervisor? To the school 
administrator? 

6. What are the advantages and disadvantages of standardized educa- 
tional tests as compared with informal examinations? 

7. What are the characteristics common to all good evaluative instru- 
ments? 

8. What are the relative values of objective measurement and sub- 
jective evaluation? 

9. Why did measurement develop more rapidly than evaluation? 

10. What new instruments are used in present-day evaluation? 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR EVALUATION 
The responsibility for evaluating the performances of pupils is and 

should be a cooperative affair, with the pupil, his asociates, the 
teacher, the parents and the social order of which he is a part all 
participating. If each participant assumes his share of the responsibility 
and achieves a high degree of success in his undertaking, evaluation 
will attain the high level of efficiency to which educators aspire. 

116 
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Evaluation must be accurate and must be based on scientific in- 
formation if it is to become highly efficient. No doubt, it will be 
impossible to secure scientific information on all learning outcomes. 
Since the readers of this book are largely teachers or prospective teach- 
ers, more emphasis is placed on the types of evaluation used in con- 
nection with the school than on those used in the home and com- 
munity. 


INSTRUMENTS FOR DESCRIBING 
PERFORMANCE 
Reliable information gained from any source should be used in 
evaluation. It is necessary, however, for teachers to make a special 
effort to obtain valid, reliable and objective information from pupils, 
in order to obtain enough accurate information to evaluate efficiently. 
There are many sources of information, but those most commonly 
used are as follows: 


1. Essay examinations 
a. Traditional essay-type 
b. Improved essay-type with definite questions which adequately 
sample the goals taught 
2. Standardized tests 
a. Mental tests 
b. Achievement tests, both battery and individual areas 
c. Aptitude tests 
4. Personality scales 
3. Objective (teacher-prepared) tests of various types and forms 
Enumeration 
. Completion 
Multiple-choice (single choice, two or more choices) 
Matching or identification 
. True-false 
. Many other forms and variations 
4. Problem-situation tests 
a. Direct experiment to be performed 
b. Direct life situation to be met 
c. Judgmental objective tests 
d. Judgmental essay problems 
5. Behavior records 
a. Rating scales 
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b. Score cards and check lists 

с. Pictures (still or motion) 

d. Behavior journal or anecdotal record 
6. Case study or diary 
7. Interviews, questionnaires and inventories 
8. Analysis of creative products 

a. Reports 

b. Exhibits 

c. Plays 

d. Debates 

€. Other student constructions or performances 

The type of measuring instrument or device to be used depends on 
what is to be measured or evaluated. More specifically, it depends on 
how well the pupil has learned a particular undertaking, skill or habit. 
This understanding, skill, or habit should be specifically defined, and, 
if general and complex, should be broken into subsidiary elements. 

Objectives are actually progress goals to be achieved at different 
rates and in different degrees of efficiency by different pupils. Some 
objectives are of such a nature that they may be measured eflectively 
by standardized tests; others may be measured more adequately by 
objective teacher-made tests; while others may lend themselves to 
measurement by essay examinations or problem-situation tests. There 
is still much pupil achievement very difficult to measure by any type 
of test. An adequate evaluation of these may often be obtained by the 
use of behavior records, including rating scales, score cards, check 
lists and pictures, as well as interviews, questionnaires, case studies, 
and analyses of creative products. 

Wrightstone has developed a technique for showing the relation- 
ship between the outcomes to be measured or evaluated and the 
means for evaluation." Other excellent illustrations of measuring the 
relationship between outcomes of instruction and instruments of 
evaluation have been prepared by Wrightstone and Wesley working 
independently.? 

17. W. Wrightstone, “Measuring the Attainment of Newer Educational Objectives,” 
Sixteenth Yearbook, National Elementary Principals, National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C., 1937, pp. 496-501. 


2E. B. Wesley, Teaching of the Social Studies, Second Edition, D. C. Heath and 
Company, Boston, 1942, pp. 595-596. 
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PROCEDURE IN EVALUATION 

The first step in evaluation is an accurate, yet simple, definition of 
what is to be evaluated. It is not enough to state the general objective; 
all specific objectives should be included. Experimental studies have 
revealed in a conclusive manner that the attainment of any given ob- 
jective does not necessarily guarantee the attainment of any other, 
even though they are closely related. Each objective should be stated 
as carefully as its corresponding outcome needs to be evaluated. 

The second step involves a clear description of the desired learning 
outcome in terms of the exact pupil behavior revealing that the pupil 
has attained this particular outcome. It is highly desirable that both 
teachers and pupils develop a clear concept of pupil behavior that 
characterizes learning outcomes. 

A great majority of the tests developed to measure appreciation of 
literature, art, music or drama are not measures of appreciation in 
any sense of the term; they are merely measures of the retention of 
certain facts concerning the production in literature, art, music or 
drama. They are purely tests of memory, not of appreciation. It is 
questionable whether any type of test will accurately measure appre- 
ciation. The pupil behavior expected here may be evaluated more 
adequately and accurately through the use of anecdotal records, check 
lists, exhibits of pupil work, or lists of specific pupil behavior. The 
teacher must know the exact pupil behavior desired if she is to be 
able to select or design an accurate instrument of measurement. 

The third step in evaluation involves the actual selection of an 
instrument that has been prepared or the construction of one that 
will accurately measure the specified outcome. Modern instruction 
involves the continuous selection and construction of adequate evalu- 
ative devices for each new learning situation. 

The fourth and final step in evaluation involves an accurate diag- 
nosis of the learning product, and the determination of appropriate 
remedial procedure when this is desirable. A record of the results 
obtained is not evaluation; it is evidence upon which evaluation is 


3 Ralph Tyler, Constructing Achievement Tests, pp. 6-7; Ohio State University, 
1934. Leo J. Brueckner, "Intercorrelations of Arithmetic Abilities,” Journal of Experi- 
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made. A cumulative record containing a large number of significant, 
valid and objective evidences is a significant part of good modem 
instruction; however, the amount of teacher time expended should 
be kept to a minimum. 


DESCRIPTION OF EVALUATIVE 
INSTRUMENTS 


Any type of evaluative instrument that gives good results should 
be used. One of the most difficult problems a teacher faces in evalua- 
tion is the selection of the most useful instrument in the evaluation 
of a given behavior situation. A brief analysis of the uses of each of 
the commonly used instruments listed at the beginning of this chapter 
is presented for consideration. 


ESSAY EXAMINATIONS 

The essay-type examination has certain values worthy of consid- 
eration, especially when used by trained teachers in the improved 
form. There are many variations and degrees of efficiency in essay 
tests, these largely depending upon the person who constructs them. 

TRADITIONAL ESSAY-TYPE EXAMINATION. The traditional essay 
test has been used for centuries and presumably has been effective, 
as evidenced by the fact that it is widely used at the present time. 
Some of the values claimed for it are as follows: (1) It allows the 
pupil a wide range of choice with respect to the manner in which the 
answer may be expressed. (2) It permits many different interpreta- 
tions and degrees of completeness of response, thereby providing for 
individual differences. (3) It is very similar to the oral questions of 
the class exercise with which the pupils are familiar. (4) It is easy 
to prepare and does not require duplication. The essay test has numer- 
ous weaknesses, which are implied in the following paragraph. Many 
of the criticisms hurled at this type of test are justified, but, in many 
cases, should be directed at the teachers who were not competent to 
construct them rather than at the type of examination. Investigations 
have shown that the essay examination can be improved materially. 

The improved essay examination in the hands of a skillful teacher 
has distinct values for measuring understandings, skills and the ability 
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to organize thought in a coherent manner. However, it should not be 

used even in the improved form when other forms of measurement 

or evaluation would serve better. 

A teacher who prefers to use the essay examination should make 
every effort to construct the best questions within his ability. General 
principles used in the formulation of questions should be observed. 
In addition, the teacher would do well to follow Burton’s list of 
specific suggestions: J 
1. Construct questions specifically designed to test a given learning 

product. 

2. Construct questions that can be solved only through exercise of 
the designated learning product or process and not by another 
which might be substituted or by vague general discussion. 

3. Sample the product adequately; cover adequately the functioning 
of the process being tested. 

4. Construct questions dealing with equally adequate items, or assign 
differing values to the several questions. 

5. Make questions clear and definite as to import and meaning. 

6. Set up standards as definitely as possible for evaluating the an- 
swers.* 

After the essay test is constructed and administered, a large pro- 
portion and an important aspect of the work remains to be done. The 
values of the essay form of examination may be greatly increased by 
more accurate scoring. This may be accomplished by listing all the ap- 
proved answers at the time the questions are formulated. If the pupil 
writes an answer that is obviously correct, but does not appear in the 
list, accept it and add it to the list. Be careful to include only legiti- 
mate answers. If a large number of answers appear to be equally 
satisfactory, marking is laborious and lacks objectivity. “Shotgun” 
type questions should be reformulated and sharpened to the extent 
that the pupil can definitely point his answers toward the goal. 

Some experimental studies indicate that the essay examination may 
be scored reliably if conditions are controlled and precautions are 
taken. It is most desirable that teachers work out satisfactory answers 


4W. Н. Burton, The Guidance of Learning Activities, D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, р. 424. ! "m È 

5 Varner M. Sims, “The Objectivity, Reliability, and Validity of an Essay Examina- 
tion Graded by Rating,” Journal of Educational Research, XXXIV November (1931), 
216-223. 
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to their questions before administering the tests. Teachers have found 
the following procedure to be of value: 


1. Read each paper rather quickly and divide them into five groups on 
the basis of your opinion of their value: 
a. Excellent papers (approximately 10 per cent) 
b. Superior papers (approximately 20 per cent) 
c. Medium papers (approximately 40 per cent) 
d. Inferior papers (approximately 20 per cent) 
е. Failing or near failing papers (approximately 10 per cent) 
2. Reread the papers carefully and shift any that a thorough reading 
convinces you have been misplaced in the first grouping. 
3. Consider the paper as a whole; make no attempt to evaluate each 
question separately. Regroup if your judgment warrants a shift. 
4, Consider the quality of the entire group of papers and compare 
with what was expected in answer to the questions. 
5. Assign letter grades to each group; begin with “A” for the highest 
group, “B” for the superior Papers, and continue in descending order. 


One of the finest types of procedure to use in the preparation of 
the essay question is to make a statement and ask for the written 
presentation of a logically organized and supported answer. The 
answer may be in agreement with or in refutation of the statement. 

Elementary school pupils who have experienced situations that 
demand analysis, discrimination and critical evaluation prefer ques- 
tions of this type. They object strenuously to the time-honored stereo- 
types, which, in the main, are satisfied by citing materials that can 
be recalled. The discussion question is one of the poorest a teacher 
can formulate and one of the most difficult for the student to answer. 
Discussion is not necessarily objectionable; however, unlimited dis- 
cussion that is not pointed toward a definite goal or problem is 
untenable. This practice is entirely too common in the rank and file 
of answers to discussion questions. 

The improved essay examination is particularly effective in obtain- 
ing evidences of understanding, and the ability to select, organize, 
criticize and present material in a coherent manner. It permits the 


pupil an opportunity for logical self-expression and problem-solving, 
or thinking. 
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There are several factors that distinguish a standardized test from 
an informal teacher-made test. However, standardized tests are only 
teacher-made tests with the following improvements: 

1. The standardized test has comparative norms or standards. 

2. The standardized test incorporates a more careful formulation of 
exercise materials than does the informal test. 

3. The subject matter in the standardized test has been subjected to 
a more critical analysis than is required of informal tests. 

4. The standardized test includes an exacting refinement of the tech- 
niques of evaluating test items; the informal test may not. 

5. The standardized test possesses more critical standards of equality 
of items and of test forms than is demanded of the informal test. 

6. The standardized test has undergone more critical and rigid statis- 
tical analysis than the usual informal objective test. 

7. The standardized test has more carefully prepared directions for 
administering, scoring, and interpreting than the average informal 
test. 

It is exceedingly important that standardized tests embody three 
important characteristics. They are validity, reliability and objectivity. 

VALIDITY. If a test measures what it purports to measure, it is 
valid. For example, if a test is prepared to measure ability to do the 
four fundamental operations in arithmetic, it measures that ability 
exclusively. Validity constitutes the most important characteristic of 
a test. With all the objectivity and reliability that can be built into 
a test, unless it measures what it is intended to measure, it is 
worthless. 


RELIABILITY. Reliability refers to the degree of accuracy with 
which the test measures what it does measure. A test is reliable if 
equally difficult forms of the test—when applied to the same indi- 
vidual or group, everything else being equal—yield approximately the 
same scores. Reliability depends chiefly upon two factors, the ob- 
jectivity and the length of the test. 

OBJECTIVITY. A test is objective when one qualified user of the 
test can secure the same results as can any other examiner. Objectiv- 


6 Н. A. Greene, А. N. Jorgensen, and J. К. Gerberich, Measurement and Evaluation 
in the Elementary School, Longmans, Green and Company, Inc., New York, 1942, 
р. 74, adapted. 
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ity is the resultant of the combined influences of at least three ele- 
ments. They are as follows: 

1. Uniformity of directions for administering the test. 

2. Provision for uniformity in the nature of the pupil’s answers, 
and for control of the factors inherent in the content of the test that 
may affect the pupil’s work. 

3. Carefully prepared directions and keys for scoring. 


MENTAL TESTS 

A knowledge of what intelligence is may be necessary to an under- 
standing of the real significance of the use of mental tests. Mod- 
ern psychologists conceive of intelligence as an integrated action of 
the organism. Intelligence is to them the result of a total functioning 
of the organism in its environment. The interpretation best suited to 
the needs of the classroom is that which characterizes it as the pupil’s 
general ability to do the work of the school. 

MEASURING INTELLIGENCE. Scientific measurement of intelli- 
gence follows much the same procedure as that used prior to the 
advent of testing, in that it measures the mental ability of the indi- 
vidual by sampling his past achievement. The procedure is based on 
the assumption that if children have been subjected to more or less 
the same environment and have all had an approximately equal op- 
portunity to learn certain common things, the results of a sampling 
of what they know will be a fairly accurate indication of their alert- 
ness of mind and their ability to learn. Hence, the intelligence test 
does not measure mental ability directly, but samples the past achieve- 
ment of the individual, from which the presence of a certain amount 
of mental ability is assumed. 

The real advantage accruing from scientific measurement of in- 
telligence lies in its objectivity. It makes possible a far more mean- 
ingful and accurate estimate of mental development than does sub- 
jective measurement. 

MEASURE OF INTELLIGENCE DESCRIBED. Estimates of general in- 
telligence are described by two terms, namely, the mental age (M.A.) 
and the intelligence quotient (I.Q.). The mental age describes the 
degree of mental development of a child as compared with that of 
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the average of children of a particular chronological age. For example, 
if a child is found to have made a score on an intelligence test that 
corresponds to the score representing the average performances of 
children twelve-years-six-months old chronologically, he is said to 
have a mental age of twelve years, six months as measured by that 
test. Because mental ages are products of tests only and differ some- 
what according to the test used, the name of the test should always 
be mentioned in speaking of a particular mental age. 

The intelligence quotient is a ratio between the mental age of the 
child as determined by a certain test and his chronological age. Ex- 
pressed as a formula it becomes 


Mental Age (M.A.) 


100 
Chronological Age (C.A.) A 


Intelligence Quotient — 


The procedure in finding the intelligence quotient of a pupil is gen- 
erally as follows: The first step in the process is to score the paper 
used for the test. If the pupil is tested by the Stanford-Binét test or 
a test of a similar type, his score is given in terms of the mental age. 
If a group test is used, one is almost sure to have the total score given 
as a number of points and must turn to a specific table of mental-age 
equivalents in order to find the mental age that corresponds to the 
raw score. The next step is to calculate to the nearest month the 
chronological age of the pupil as of the date the test was administered. 
After the M.A. and C.A. have been found, they must be expressed 
in months; the M.A. (in months) is divided by the C.A. (in months) 
and the result is multiplied by 100. The ratio is multiplied by 100 
because the intelligence quotient is most commonly expressed as a 
whole number; for example, as 89 or 130—not in decimals, as 0.89 
or 1.30. 

WHAT THE VARIOUS VALUES OF THE INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT INDI- 
CATE. An intelligence quotient close to 100 means that a child's 
mental development is normal; that is, it is comparable to that of 
the average of children of his chronological age. If the intelligence 
quotient is appreciably above or below 100, it signifies that the child 
is brighter or duller than the average of children his age. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS IN A NORMAL POPULATION 
Percentage of 


Classification Intelligence Quotient All Persons 
Near genius or genius 140 and above 1 
Very superior 130-139 2.5 
Superior 120-129 8 
Above average 110-119 16 
Normal or average 90-109 45 
Below average 80-89 16 
Dull or borderline 70-79 8 
Feeble-minded: Moron 50-69 2.5 
Imbecile 25-49 
Idiot 24 and below 1 
THE CONSTANCY OF THE INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT. At the pres- 


ent time there is in progress a heated controversy over the constancy 


Fic. 4. Graph for distribution for intelligence quotients, 


of the intelligence quotient. Throughout the first quarter of this cen- 
tury it has been known that the intelligence quotient varies within 
limits, but considerable experimental evidence has revealed that the 
intelligence quotients of normal or near-normal children remain 
somewhat constant through the elementary school period. More re- 
cently, startling evidence has been presented to show that major 
environmental changes for an individual are often reflected in his 
ivtelligence quotient. In one investigation some of the children im- 
proved more than forty points each. However, the most convincing 
evidence came from the study of a group of 600 children who showed 
an average gain of twenty points each.’ In another investigation, it 


7Beth L. Wellman, *The Effect of Pre-school Attendance on I. Q.," Journal of 
Experimental Education, І (September, 1932), 48-49. 
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was found that children of dull parentage (І.О. unknown) who were 
placed in foster homes when very young had mean intelligence 
quotients of 116 when tested three or four years later. Several other 
investigations revealed marked changes in the intelligence quotient as 
a result of changing the environment of the subjects. 

Other investigators report that they find no such change, and, since 
the majority of school children undergo much less radical changes in 
environment during their school careers, a knowledge of the intelli- 
gence quotient is of practical ѕіспіћсапсе.10 Likewise, pupil perform- 
ances on achievement tests and other activities in the classroom are 
variable, but unquestionably a knowledge of these activities is desir- 
able. The modern classroom teacher should be aware of the possibility 
of these variations and their many implications. At the same time, to 
brand the intelligence quotient as unreliable or unstable and therefore 
without value indicates instability and a lack of broad professional 
education on the part of the teacher. 

USES OF RESULTS OF INTELLIGENCE TESTS. Teachers need all 
the information they can obtain that concerns the educability of pupils 
under their direction. No teacher can afford to be without the informa- 
tion provided by mental tests, because it is of great import in adjusting 
the quantity and quality of work to the capabilities of the pupil. 

Some of the significant uses of the information obtained from the 
intelligence test are as follows: 

1. To help in individual diagnosis. 

2. To serve as a basis for class analysis and diagnosis. 

3. To determine the pupil's degree of efficiency in learning. 

4. To organize classroom groups. 

5. To serve as a basis for educational and vocational guidance. 

There are other uses of mental test data in derived measures, such 


8 Ibid., 48-49. 

9 Florence t Goodenough and Katherine Maurer, "The Mental Development of 
Nursery-school Children Compared with that of Non-nursery School Children," 
Intelligence: Its Nature and Nurture, Thirty-Ninth Yearbook, National Society for 
Study of Education, Part II, pp. 161-167. Public School Publishing Company, Bloom- 
ington, Illinois, 1940. 7 h MUT 

10P. M. Symonds, "Psychological Tests and Their Uses, Review and Preview; 
Review of Educational Research, VIII (June, 1938), рр. 217-220. 
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as the accomplishment quotient (A.Q.), the mental index and the 
index of studiousness. These measures contribute information on how 
well the pupil is living up to his potentialities. 

The accomplishment quotient, or achievement quotient, is the ratio 
between educational development and mental maturity. It is obtained 
by use of the following formula: 


Е.А. 
A = MA. X 100 
E.A. represents educational age and M.A. represents mental age as 
measured by reliable tests. 

Pintner and Marshall recommend educational and mental indices 
as a method of measuring the difference between achievement and 
ability to achieve.!! The mental index and educational index are based 
on ranges of 100 points with 50 as the average of each. If the value 
is positive when the formula 


Difference — Educational Index — Mental Index 


is applied, the pupil is making good use of his ability; if the value is 
negative, he needs motivation or assistance. 

The index of studiousness proposed by Symonds attempts to relate 
ability to performance in the classroom in a much simpler form.!? It 
is simply the difference between a pupil's rank in his class on intelli- 
gence and on achievement as measured by standardized tests. This 
technique gives better results in the secondary than in the elementary 
Schools. 


ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 
Standardized educational tests differ from teacher-made instruc- 
tional tests in the following manner: 
l. Standardized tests have uniform directions for administering, 
directions and keys for scoring and suggestions for interpretation. 
11 Rudolph Pintner and Helen Marshall, “A Combined Mental- Educational Sur- 
vey,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XII (January, 1929), 32-48. 
12Percival M. Symonds, Measurement in Secondary Education, American Edu- 


cation Research Association, National Education Association, Washington, D. С. 
1927, pp. 521-525. 
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2. Standardized tests are checked carefully for, and generally con- 
tain, a high degree of validity, reliability and objectivity. 

3. Standardized tests contain a representative sampling of subject 
matter that characterizes the work of an extensive area, generally 
throughout the United States. They cover the field that is tested with 
sufficient comprehensiveness and place such emphasis on the material 
commonly accepted throughout a large area that they measure with 
approximately equal accuracy the status and progress of pupils 10- 
cated therein. 

4. Standardized tests have norms, or standards of achievement, 
worked out carefully through an experimental edition, which make it 
possible to measure and interpret the performances of pupils in any 
region. 

Teacher-made achievement tests may, but generally do not, incor- 
porate the characteristics listed; if they did incorporate them, they 
would automatically become standardized tests, since they meet the 
necessary characteristics. 

RESULTS OF STANDARDIZED ACHIEVEMENT TESTS DESCRIBED. 
The results of standardized educational tests are described in very 
much the same manner as mental tests. The norms that accompany 
them make it possible to translate the raw scores into various terms. 
These norms constitute the median, or average, performances of 
pupils of different age or grade levels as determined by testing a large, 
representative group. They provide the basis for such descriptive 
terms as educational age (E.A.), educational grade (E.G.), subject 
age, subject grade, and, when referring to a specific subject such as 
arithmetic, arithmetic age and arithmetic grade. 

The educational age of a pupil is the equivalent of the score that 
represents the average of the scores on several subject-matter tests, 
Such as reading, arithmetic, history and geography. These tests con- 
stitute parts of a related group called a battery. The subject age is the 
age level for which the average is the given score; for example, if a 
pupil's score of thirty points on a reading test equals an age equiv- 
alent of ten years four months, it is because a score of thirty points 
is the average score obtained on that test by pupils ten years four 


months of age. 
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The educational grade and subject grade are determined in the 
same manner as are the educational age and subject age. Many teach- 
ers find them more useful than the age equivalents for their purposes 
because differences in the levels of achievement and progress of pupils 
in a class are so much more readily understood in terms of grade 
standing. The educational age is more widely used in comparing the 
work of different school systems. The level of accomplishment in 
grades may vary from school system to school system, thereby ren- 
dering comparative grade equivalents of doubtful value. 

The intelligence quotient as a measure of the child’s mental age 
is in relation to his chronological age. The educational quotient 
(E.Q.) as a measure of the child’s educational age is in relation to 
his chronological age. It is obtained from the following formula: 


Educational Age (E.A.) 
Chronological Age (C.A.) 


The chronological age is the child’s actual age at the time the test is 
administered and is calculated in the same manner as it is for the 
intelligence quotient. The educational age is determined from a stand- 
ardized educational test. Finding the E.Q. consists of dividing the 
E.A. (in months) by the C.A. (in months) and multiplying the result 
by 100 to eliminate the decimal. An educational quotient of approxi- 
mately 90-110 indicates average achievement for the child’s chron- 
ological age; above 110 indicates more than average; and below 90 
indicates inferior achievement. It should be understood, however, that 
this quotient is only a rough measure of a pupil's educational effi- 
ciency. 


ROSS x 100 


USES OF STANDARDIZED ACHIEVEMENT TESTS. The results from 
standardized achievement tests are used chiefly by teachers and 
pupils. They are of primary concern to both, since they serve to give 
a more critical picture of the pupil’s achievement. It is entirely pos- 
sible that information may come from these results to modify many 
of the features of the learning situation involved in the schoolroom. 

TEACHERS’ USES. Some important uses that the classroom 
teacher makes of standardized achievement tests are enumerated as 
follows: 
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1. To find out how well each pupil is prepared for the work of ће 
grade in which he is studying. 

2. To obtain an estimate of the educational efficiency of each 
child; that is, his E.Q. or A.Q. 

3. To determine the educational needs of each pupil. 

4. To find the amount and rate of progress in educational achieve- 
ment made by the class and each individual pupil. 

5. To determine the quality and quantity of variation in achieve- 
ment within the grade or class; that is, to determine in what subjects 
and types of materials variation exists and the range of variation in 
each of them. 

6. To organize instructional groups within the class. 

7. To diagnose an individual pupil’s difficulties. 

8. To obtain a measure of pupil progress. 

9. To furnish objective evidence to reveal to parents how well 
their children are achieving. 

10. To furnish information to use in marking pupils and in decid- 
ing promotions. 

11. To motivate the learning activities of the pupils. 

Even though standardized achievement test results may be used to 
an advantage in many different ways, it is not recommended that they 
be used as the exclusive source of information in any activity enum- 
erated. Rather, teachers should seek and should use the source of 
information or evaluating device that renders the best results. 

PUPILS’ USES. The proper use of standardized educational tests 
in the classroom encourages the pupils to adopt for themselves many 
of the purposes of the results. Among the uses to which pupils may 
legitimately put tests and test results are these: 

1. To compare their achievement status with the norms and stand- 
ards. 

2. To determine whether they have reached the proper degree of 
knowledge or skill. 

3. To determine what school activities they need to put greater 
stress upon in order to increase their progress and efficiency. 

4. To aid them in learning how to read and study effectively. The 
definite directions, the selection of materials, the nature of the ques- 
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tions and the immediate measure of performance afforded by tests 
make them desirable aids to the pupil in learning how to study ef- 
fectively. This fact is particularly true of instructional tests and stand- 
ardized practice tests. 

5. To determine the nature of their errors and difficulties. 

6. To determine in a general way what knowledge and skills are 
worth while. This comes about through the child’s assuming that the 
content of the test represents fundamentally important facts, ideas, 
processes and skills that all should know. 

7. To serve as an incentive to review. 

8. To provide a basis for a most wholesome type of motivation— 
tivalry with their own best previous achievement. 

Standardized achievement tests are available in every major sub- 
ject in the curriculum for all grade levels. They are printed in bat- 
teries or as individual tests, to suit the needs of the consumer, Some 
of the achievement test batteries that are extensively used are The 
Stanford Achievement Tests, The Metropolitan Achievement Tests, 
The Progressive Achievement Tests, The Modern School Achieve- 
ment Tests, and The New South Achievement Tests. 

TYPES OF STANDARDIZED ACHIEVEMENT TESTS. The numerous 
and varied evaluative needs of the teacher, supervisor and adminis- 
trator cannot be supplied by one general type of test; consequently, 
several different types have been devised. Among the more important 
types are the following: 

1. Rate tests, which are devised to measure the amount of work of 
a given level of difficulty that a pupil can perform within a stated 
time limit. 

2. Power or difficulty tests, which measure the level of difficulty 
that a pupil can attain. 

3. Area tests, which measure the extent or variety of items within 
one area. 

4. Diagnostic and analytic tests, which are devised to measure 
rather specific aspects of achievement in a single subject or field. 
Diagnostic tests measure a somewhat narrower aspect of achievement 
than do analytical tests. Analytical tests may be used for general 
diagnosis. 
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5. Prognostic tests, which may be used to predict future success in 
specific subjects or areas of curriculum activity. Prognostic and diag- 
nostic tests are closely related, even though they are used for different 
purposes. 

6. Aptitude tests which are intended to measure a pupil’s prob- 
ability for success in a particular type of work or area of experience. 
Aptitude tests are still in the developmental stages, but, carefully used 
and cautiously interpreted, they have great value. When validated 
accurately they promise to help eliminate much of the guesswork in 
educational and vocational guidance. Some of the better known apti- 
tude tests are designed for measurement of clerical, mechanical and 
musical aptitude. The fields of engineering, nursing, salesmanship and 
some twenty-five to thirty others are devising aptitude tests in 
their areas. For example, Strong’s Vocational Interest Blank is 
devised to give a measure of the interest in forty-two different voca- 
tions. 

7. Quality and product scales, which are intended to rate or de- 
scribe the performance elicited by a test. One of the characteristic 
features of a scale is that it is made up of parts or units, which are 
not of equal difficulty, but which are arranged in ascending order, 
with a step, or increase, between each of the units kept as constant 
as possible. Usually, the quality of each is described numerically. 
Quality scales are used effectively in the field of English to evaluate 
the qualities of composition and handwriting. An example of a quality 
scale for handwriting may be obtained from The Progressive Achieve- 
ment Tests. 

Product scales are limited almost entirely to spelling. All words of 
a given difficulty are grouped in one block and are located along a 


scale of difficulty. 


INFORMAL OBJECTIVE TESTS 
The informal, or teacher-made, tests employed in the elementary 
school are largely complementary to standardized educational tests. 
The practices concerning the use of these two types vary greatly 
among the good school systems in the country. The informal tests are 
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a direct outgrowth of the standardized educational tests and retain 
many of their essential features. 

Notwithstanding these relationships, there are certain important 
differences to be noted between the informal tests and standardized 
tests. These differences must be considered in the intelligent use of 
both kinds in the classroom. The first major difference is that the 
informal test is usually constructed by the teacher or in collaboration 
with some supervisory officer. A second difference is that the informal 
examinations are not as objective as the standardized tests, although 
the techniques employed in making the standardized tests are used 
in their construction. The primary cause of this difference lies in the 
fact that the scoring of the informal tests depends to an appreciable 
extent upon the judgment of the teacher. A third difference between 
the two is that the teacher-made tests are obtainable in as many forms 
as the teacher cares to make. The fourth and most prominent differ- 
entiating characteristic is the absence of norms, which accompany the 
new-type examinations, 

Informal objective tests are much more difficult to construct than 
the average teacher may think. Definite training and experience is 
needed in order to develop an acceptable test, especially if the items 
are to incorporate elements of judgment and reasoning. 

There are many types and varieties of informal tests. Some of the 
more common will be enumerated and illustrated in the following 


pages. 


RECALL TESTS 

ONE-WORD-ANSWER TEST. The one-word-answer type is the 
simplest and one of the oldest used in the classroom. It consists of a 
simple question requiring as a correct answer a single word or phrase. 
Illustrations follow: 

Directions: Write a single word in the blank to the right of the sen- 
tence that makes the sentence true. 

Social Studies: The president who asked Congress to declare war 
against Japan and Germany during World War II was Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. UP ee Ea 

Arithmetic: How many hours will a man work in 5 days of 8 hours 
each? Answer 40 
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Elementary Science: The name of the instrument used to measure 
the amount of electricity used per month in the home is the meter. 

SHORT-ANSWER TEST. The short-answer type is more closely 
related to the traditional forms than are any other of the objective 
tests. It is more flexible than the one-word-answer type and is better 
adapted to testing the ability to make comparisons, give reasons, etc. 
An illustration follows: 


Directions: State briefly one way in which each of the following 
bears a relation to the remainder of the United States. 
Example: Washington, D. C. capital of the United States 


New York 
Texas 
Mississippi 
Rhode Island 


COMPLETION TEST. The completion type test is composed of 
true statements from which certain key words are missing. The pupil 
is expected to supply the missing words. It is very closely related to 
the one-word-answer test. 


Directions: Read carefully each sentence below and write in each 
blank the word which you think makes the statement complete and 
true. 


1. The organ that forces the blood through the body is called the 
heart. 


2. The Mississippi is the largest river in the United States. 


A variation of the completion test provides pupils with extra help 
by supplying a list of words from which all answers are to be selected. 


Directions: Select, from the list of words at the right, the one which 
belongs in each blank in order to make the best or truest sentence and 
write it in the blank provided. Use any word only once. 
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Possible 
answers: 
1. Alfalfa is a kind of hay T cow 
flour 
2. Bacon comes from the hog * goat 
Я ; ha’ 
3. Rye is most like wheat ie 
4. Beets are used for making sugar : oak 
ЗЕ eee sugar 
5. A tree that will grow from cuttings is heal 
the willow : willow 


RECOGNITION TESTS 
TRUE-FALSE TEST. The true-false test is the best known and 
most representative of this class. It consists of a relatively large num- 
ber of statements, which the pupil is to read and designate as true or 
false according to his judgment. 


Directions: If a sentence is true put a circle around the “Т”; if it is 
false, put a circle around the “Е.” 


@ Е 1. General Dwight Eisenhower was commander of the 
American forces in Europe during World War II. 

(D F 2. Texas produces large quantities of oranges and grape- 
fruit. 


T © 3. Eugene Field wrote poems for adults only. 


The yes-no type of examination is a variation of the true-false and 
is only mentioned here. The yes-no type is particularly satisfactory 
for use with primary children where the questions are stated in ques- 
tion form and “yes” or “no” is the most logical answer. 

MULTIPLE-CHOICE. The multiple-choice test is probably the 
most highly respected of the informal objective tests. The predomi- 
nant feature of this type of test is that several answers to each exercise 
are offered, and the pupils are required to indicate which of them 
they think correct. Multiple-choice items may be stated as questions, 
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with four or five answers from which to choose, or as incomplete 
statements, with a number of suggested words or phrases to complete 
them. Examples follow: 


Directions: Place the letter preceding the best response in the 
“blank space in the sentence.” 


1. A very good hard wood used for house flooring is b . 
(a) willow, (b) oak, (c) white pine, (d) fir. 

2. The normal pulse rate is c beats per minute. 
(a) 30, (b) 48, (c) 70, (d) 100, (e) 112 


The plural-choice test differs from the single choice only in the 
number of correct responses included in the test item, as is shown 
in the following illustration: 


Directions: Underline each of the correct responses: 


1. The early American Indians made weapons of (a) wood, (b) 
steel, (c) stone, (d) bronze, (e) plastic. 
2. Dishes should be rinsed in hot water because: 
(a) it removes the soap 
(b) it makes them shiny 
(c) itsaves washing the soap 
(d) itkills the germs 
(e) it sterilizes them 


MATCHING TESTS. The matching tests rank among the three or 
four best objective tests for use as a brief test or component of a 
battery. Their chief characteristic is that they consist of two or more 
lists of items of some sort to which the pupils are to respond by 
matching all or some of those in one list with some or all of those 
in the other. The following sample will serve as an illustration: 


Directions: Place the number preceding the river in the blank space 
preceding the continent in which it is located. 
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Rivers Continents 
1. Mississippi 4 Africa 
2. Danube 5 Asia 
3. Amazon 2 Europe 
4. Nile MED Мог America 
5. Yellow _ FF South America 
Australia 


There are many other forms and variations that are used less fre- 
quently and therefore are omitted here. 


PROBLEM-SITUATION TESTS 
The problem-situation test is designed to measure critical thinking, 


best-answer and multiple-choice objective tests, the essay-type test 
and even anecedotal records have been used to measure judgment, 
given understandings and attitudes, and other mental skills, 


The physical and biological sciences and the social studies have 
been developing and using the problem-situation test procedure for 


for evaluating the following: 
1. The degree of understanding, 
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2. The ability to apply scientific principles in new areas of thinking. 

3. The ability to make correct decisions and to set up accurate 
hypotheses as a result of additional data. 

4. The faculty of suspending judgment until sufficient evidence is 
gathered. 

5. The ability to avoid or detect incorrect reasons, or those ir- 
relevant to the problem under consideration, and to detect contra- 
dictions in arguments. 

6. The ability to choose and to classify data properly, and to inter- 
pret it consistently and correctly. 

It is needless to emphasize that good problem-situation tests are 
difficult to construct even with experience under guidance. The ex- 
ample that follows attempts to develop a point of view, but under 
no consideration should it be used as a blueprint, or pattern. 

Upon the family’s return from a Christmas vacation over 500 miles 
distant the hot water did not flow from the faucet when it was turned 
on. The following facts were established: 

1. Both the hot and cold water were cut off and the hot-water tank 
and other storage basins emptied when the family started the vaca- 
tion ten days previously. 

- The cold-water faucet flowed freely when turned on. 

. The hot-water pipes and cold-water pipes were controlled by the 
same cut-off switch. 

. The cut-off switch was opened properly. 

- The weather was extremely cold and the highways were covered 
with a sheet of ice as a result of a steady drizzle, which froze im- 
mediately upon striking the ground during the first half of the 
return trip; however, the highways were clear of snow and ice and 
the weather appeared to be warmer during the last half of the 
return trek southward. The first half of the trip was made during 
the day, while the last half was completed at night. 

6. The hot-water heater and other possible sources were checked 

for air-pressure pockets. 

7. There was no water in either the cold- or hot-water pipes during 

the vacation period. 

8. Previous experience led observers to recall that the hot-water 

pipes often froze solid before the water in the cold-water lines 


froze. 
9. There should be no difference in the time of freezing on this oc- 


Wn 
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casion, since the water in neither line was previously heated to 
remove the air from the water. 


In solving the problem the following hypotheses were Considered: 


1. The hot-water faucet was not Open. 
2. The water in the hot-water lines was frozen. 
3. The water in the main line between the street and the house had 
frozen before the water was turned on in the house, 
4. The hot-water line was clogged to such an extent that water could 
not flow 
5. The heat from the hot-water heater meeting water in extremely 
cold pipes developed a vapor lock. 
6. Water in hot-water lines was frozen, but that in cold-water lines 
was not frozen. 
I п Ш ІУ 
In Column І place the number of the above statements that contribute to 
each hypothesis, In Column II place the number of the statements that detract 


BEHAVIOR RECORDS 
Many learning and behavior situations are difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to measure accurately and objectively by paper-and-pencil 
methods. They can be measured and analyzed more easily and ac- 
curately by observing the Pupil's behavior in either controlled or 
natural life situations, 
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Observing children’s behavior is one of the oldest evaluative tech- 
niques known to man, but teachers have only recently become aware 
of the countless opportunities for using it in the accurate appraisal of 
the educational product. Athletes, musicians, typists and skilled work- 
men expect to be evaluated on the basis of observed behavior. Ob- 
servation of process and product are equally important. 

RATING SCALES. Behavior records involving the use of check 
lists and rating scales may be used to determine whether a student can 
use the library satisfactorily. Personal-rating scales, social-trait scales, 
and conduct scales are effective aids in evaluating personality, so- 
ciability and conduct, respectively. The Haggerty-Olson-Wickman 
Behavior Scale is a well-known scale of this type. Much progress is 
being observed in the construction of scales and check lists that pur- 
port to measure attitudes, emotional adjustments, temperament and 
other similar qualities. Other scales are devised to measure pupils’ 
abilities in art, music, science, dramatics and athletics. 

RECORDING DEVICES. Recently, the camera, dictaphone, sten- 
ographic records and other comparable mechanical devices have been 
used to make and preserve a permanent record of behavior, which 
may be used whenever needed in making an appraisal. Score cards, 
when used wisely, afford much good objective information for evalua- 
tion. They are applicable to many situations. 

BEHAVIOR JOURNAL, The anecdotal behavior journal is an ac- 
count or report of something that has happened. It should contain a 
written record of significant behavior compiled by competent ob- 
servers over a period of continuous study. The theory on which the 
behavior journal operates is that behavior supplies many of the most 
accurate clues to understanding and, therefore, to evaluation. It re- 
quires experience under guidance to write acceptable descriptions of 
behavior. There are at least three changes necessary in the class- 
room teacher’s attitude prerequisite to writing anecdotes. They are 
as follows: 

1. Breaking the habit of making snap judgments about children’s 
actions on the basis of personal preoccupations. 
2. Establishing a habit of noticing exactly what a child does. 
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3. Learning to record clear descriptions of what the child does and 
of the situation in which he acts.15 


In a field study conducted by the Division on Child Development 
and Teacher Personnel, of the Commission on Teacher Education, 
under the direction of Daniel A. Prescott, it was found that teachers 
varied markedly in the nature and quality of anecdotal behavior 
journals written.!* Some teachers reacted to the individual, rather than 
to what the individual child did. In short, the teachers described their 
own actions and feelings rather than the actions of the children ob- 
served. These anecdotes revealed that teachers often characterize a 
child’s personality by a single prominent trait or act of behavior. 
Teachers are not the only persons who react in this way. It is not 
uncommon throughout society to label others as “good’ or “bad,” or 
“excellent” or “inferior,” on the basis of some single act, as if this 
one act were sufficient explanation for all their Overt actions. Another 
characteristic commonly found in teachers who were Starting to write 
anecdotes was that of offering an interpretation of behavior without 
gathering a sufficient collection of facts from which to render a 
decision. It is important to learn to Suspend final judgment until these 
judgments can be based upon facts that give reasonable assurance 
of scientific validity. Since many initial interpretations need revision, 
it is highly important that teachers form an attitude of willingness 
to revise and improve their interpretations, 

A careful analysis of this investigation revealed that the several 
hundred anecdotes may be classified into four types: 

1. Evaluative statements. These anecdotes clearly attempt to present 
a written judgment of the child’s behavior as excellent, average, 
poor or as desirable or undesirable, 

2. Interpretative statements. Interpretative anecdotes explain or ac- 
count for the pupil’s behavior, all too often, on the basis of a single 
act, incident, or statement. 

3. Generalized descriptive statements. These anecdotes describe some 
incident of behavior in very general terms, and often imply or 


state boldly that this incident is characteristic of the pupil’s be- 
havior. 
13 Helping Teachers Understand Children, Commission of Teacher Education, 


American Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 1945, p. 21. 
14 Ibid., рр. 28-29. 
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4. Specific or concrete descriptive statements. These anecdotes tell 
exactly what the child said or did. Also, they give a concrete de- 
scription of the situation in which the act or statement occurred 
and may describe specifically the actions and statements of others 
involved in the situations.!5 


An illustration of each of the four types of anecdotal behavior 
journals will serve to clarify the explanation. Italicized words and 
phrases serve to characterize the type of anecdote. An evaluative 
statement: 


Julius talked loud and much during poetry; wanted to do and say 
just what he wanted and didn’t consider the right working out of 
things. Had to ask him to sit by me. Showed a bad attitude about it. 


An interpretive statement: 


For the last week Sammy has been a perfect Wiggle Tail. He is 
growing so fast he cannot be settled. . . . Of course the inward change 
that is taking place causes the restlessness, 


A generalized description: 


Sammy is awfully restless these days. He is whispering most of the 
time he is not kept busy. In the circle, during various discussions, even 
though he is interested, his arms are moving or he is punching the one 
sitting next to him. He smiles when I speak to him. 


A specific description: 


The weather was so bitterly cold that we did not go on the play- 
ground today. The children played games in the room during the reg- 
ular recess period. Andrew and Larry chose sides for a game which 
is known as stealing the bacon. I was talking to a group of children in 
the front of the room while the choosing was in process and in a mo- 
ment I heard a loud altercation. Larry said that all the children wanted 
to be on Andrew’s side rather than on his. Andrew remarked, “J can't 
help it if they all want to be on my side." 

Mixed description, evaluation, and interpretation: 

Lately, Larry has shown marked interest in a little girl in the grade 
(generalized description). . . . I am a little concerned over this par- 
ticular friendship (evaluation). The girl comes from a much better 
home than most (evaluation) but has a stepmother toward whom she 
is antagonistic (interpretation). She has spent her life from earliest 
childhood pretty much as she pleased (interpretation). . . . Briefly, 

15 Ibid., pp. 32-33. 
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she is a child who has obtained sex knowledge in the wrong way 
(evaluation) and she is anxious at all times to impart her learning to 
others (interpretation). She is a very attractive-looking child but most 
tempestuous (generalized description). Every boy in the room seems 
to be attracted to her (generalized description) and she is well aware 

_ Of the fact (interpretation). Perhaps Larry is only one of the herd, 
but I can already tell that Alice’s influence is making itself felt (in- 
terpretation) .16 

The last illustration, which involves descriptive, interpretative, and 
evaluative statements, is characteristic of behavior journals prepared 
by teachers who are learning to write anecdotes. 

It is considered desirable to include a very large proportion of 
Specific descriptions in anecdotes, However, administrators should not 
insist on this type alone, because there are values in each of the other 
types that are well-nigh impossible to obtain through vicarious ex- 
perience. In fact, occasional lapses into interpretation and evaluation 
at the right spot may even be encouraged, provided that the teachers 
are thoroughly aware that Specific description should compose a major 
portion of the journal. If the record form of the behavior journal has 
Space, the teacher is expected to write the incident and the comment 
Separately. It should be remembered that specific description com- 
poses the column entitled incident. Interpretation and evaluation are 
entered under comment, but are included only if the observer feels 
that a comment is needed to help the reader understand the incident. 

The anecdotes reproduced here are made up chiefly of specific de- 
scription of incidents. These were chosen because of fine content and 
important inferences concerning the child's development. 


During the work period Larry (age 11) came to me and as he 
whittled a propeller for a plane asked, “Miss S., how can you have 
someone have confidence in you?" I told him various ways with con- 


16 Ibid., pp. 33-34. 
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crete illustrations and then asked, “Are you thinking of a friend?” 
"Yes'm, a boy who doesn’t like me, but I like him.” “Is he in this 
grade?" "No'm. He's in another room.” We had quite a little talk 
about the matter and he asked if I would lend the boy money in an 
effort to win his approval. I advised against this and told him that 
there were numerous better ways of winning friendship and sug- 
gested some. 

On the playground today I overheard Bessie say, “Don’t you think 
King (age 10) is ugly?” Susan answered, “Hush, I’ve heard that 
enough.” I wonder if King has overheard anything about his appear- 
ance. . . . We were having a show... . King suggested that he and 
another boy be black-faced comedians. They put on a good show.” 

CASE STUDY AND DIARY. The case-study technique is used 
largely with individuals who deviate sufficiently from the average to 
be considered individual cases. This technique consists of gathering 
information through all channels possible for the purpose of diagnosis. 
Remediation is prescribed by a competent teacher or psychologist on 
the basis of the information obtained. 

The diary, or log, is a written record of events as they happen. It 
may be kept by the pupil or teacher, or kept cooperatively. The diary 
is an instrument of evaluation if it supplies concrete evidence useful 
in formulating opinions or judgments, 

INTERVIEW, QUESTIONNAIRE AND INVENTORY. These tech- 
niques are used to objectify information obtained through face-to-face 
relationships, through relationships involving questions and direct 
answers, and through indirect contact and an accurate appraisal of 
the values at hand. Questions directed at an individual that require 
him to supply the information needed reveal characteristics of an 
individual—his interests, experiences and behavior. 

Interviews, questionnaires and inventories are adapted to evalua- 
tion of the following: 

1. Information obtained from reading books, periodicals and news- 
papers. 

2. Information obtained from movies, shows, concerts, plays, etc. 

3. Participation in school and community enterprises. 


17 Ibid., pp. 38-39. 
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4. Information on and attitude toward hobbies, home activities, 
work and recreational experiences. 

5. Expressions of interests, attitudes and feelings. 

Definite care in formulating the questions or statements composing 
these evaluative instruments is mandatory if reliable results are to be 
obtained. Wherever possible, firsthand experience should be requested 
through specific direct questions. 

ANALYSIS OF CREATIVE PRODUCTS. The most difficult of all 
types of evaluation is that involved in appraising creative experiences, 
Difficult though it is, there is no desirable way of escaping the un- 
dertaking. 

The Committee on Appraising and Recording Student Progress, of 
the Eight-year Study, recommends certain characteristics and levels of 
creative activity that may be used in evaluating creative products. 
They are reproduced here for consideration: 


General: Approaches whatever he does with active imagination and 
originality, so that he contributes something that is his own. 

Specific: Makes distinctly original and significant contributions in 
One or more fields. 

Promising: Shows a degree of creativeness that indicates the likeli- 
hood of valuable original contribution in some field, although the 
contributions already made have not proved to be particularly signifi- 
cant. 

Limited: Shows the desire to contribute his own thinking and ex- 
pression to situations, but his degree of imagination and originality is 
not in general high enough to have much influence on his accom- 
plishments. 

Imitative: Makes little or no creative contributions, yet shows suffi- 
cient imagination to see the implications in the creation of others and 
to make use of their ideas or accomplishments, 

Unimaginative: Has given practically no evidence of originality or 
creativeness in imagination ог action 18 


The achievement of Pupils in the fields of music, the arts, literary- 
writing, speech and dramatics may be evaluated by these standards. 


18 Б. R. Smith, В. W. Tyler and staff, Appraising and Recording Student Progress, 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 1942, р. 478, 
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There аге many more specialized instruments available for evaluating 
specific types of creativity. The door is wide open for those who wish 
to develop new techniques or to improve the present ones for evaluat- 
ing creative products. 

As new instruments and devices, processes and techniques for 
using these instruments, and modes of interpretation are perfected, 
evaluation will become more proficient. 


PERSONALITY INVENTORY. The measurement of personality is 
one of the newest areas of measurement with which the classroom 
teacher works. It is measured by at least four approaches: (1) free 
association, (2) personal reports, (3) direct observation of behavior 
and (4) rating scales. Closely associated with the measurement of 
personality is the measurement of interests and attitudes. The tech- 
nique used in measuring personality, interests and attitudes is far 
less objective than those employed in measuring mental ability, and 
achievement. However, the latter present a challenge for future de- 
velopment. 


ACTIVITIES 

1. Compile a list of mental tests suitable for use in the elementary school; 
give reasons for their inclusion. 

2. If you were assigned the task of administering a mental or an achieve- 
ment test to your fourth-grade pupils at the opening of the school year, 
how would you attack the problem? Explain in some detail your pro- 
cedure in attacking, administering, interpreting and reporting the 
products. 

3. Evaluate some of the leading mental and educational tests on the basis 
of test criteria furnished or developed by students. 

4. Construct an objective test covering a learning experience in an ele- 
mentary school class, using applicable information gained in test selec- 
tion and construction. 

5. Prepare and administer (a) a problem-situation test designed to 

measure critical thinking, (5) four valid essay questions of the im- 

proved variety, (c) a check list or rating scale, (d) a multiple-choice 

test designed to measure judgment. 

Describe and critically evaluate the program of appraisal used in a 

School system of approximately the same size as that in which you 

teach or expect to teach. 


е 
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CHAPTER V | | | MEASUREMENT AND 
EVALUATION OF PUPIL PERFORMANCE 


GUIDE QUESTIONS 


1, Why should a teacher know how to evaluate and report pupil perform- 
ance accurately? 

2. What are the major purposes of evaluation? 

3. What distinction can be made between the following terms: tests, 
measurement and evaluation? 

4. Of what significance is evaluation or appraisal in school organization? 

5. What are the major functions of tests? 

6. Upon what criteria are measurements based? 

7. How can educational leaders determine what should be evaluated? 


ы 


Measurement and evaluation are not new ог unusual processes. 
They have been in use whenever two or more people undertook to 
exchange ideas in any language form. Persons receiving a message 
need to evaluate it in order that they may respond appropriately. It 
should be observed that the two terms, measurement and evaluation, 
are quite often used as synonyms in educational literature. However, 
it may be noted that this usage is not accurate. Measurement is the 
term more commonly applied to testing in the application of achieve- 
ment, intelligence, aptitude and personality tests in educational situa- 
tions. An evaluation of a situation in school may include features that 
do not lend themselves to exact quantitative description; therefore, 
evaluation may be considered the more comprehensive term. Tests 
and scales are the instruments, or devices, that may be employed in 
the interpretation and appraisal of an evaluation problem. 
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The recent development of mental and educational tests for meas- 
uring progress and for diagnosis may be regarded as an extension and 
improvement of older practices of measurement. The modern class- 
room teacher and administrator recognize this fact and strive to learn 
and employ techniques of measurement and evaluation commensurate 
with the new and refined techniques of instruction. 


PURPOSES OF EVALUATION 

Evaluation in school, as well as in other forms of life, is not only 
desirable; it is unavoidable. The processes of evaluation are operating 
continuously. It is important that the leaders in education develop 
and pursue an accurate, complete and continuous process of forming 
judgments and drawing conclusions. For the sake of consistency, these 
judgments and conclusions should be formulated in accordance with 
certain criteria or purposes of education. 

One of the major purposes of evaluation is guidance. Regardless 
of the nature of the educational activity, guidance or direction is 
necessary if pupils are to select and pursue successfully the educa- 
tional program offered in the elementary school. Contemporary edu- 
cation may be organized about subject-matter fields, about core areas, 
or about a centralized-activity program. No matter what type of 
organization is employed, it is possible to use varied mental processes, 
such as rote memorization, problem-solving, logical association and 
others, in learning the material. 

The economic, social and emotional activities in which pupils 
have participated, are participating, and will participate vary so 
widely that guidance is rendered imperative, even though subject- 
matter activities are held practically constant. Some activities require 
a maximum amount of muscular strength with a minimum amount of 
mental alertness, while others particularly require mental alertness. 
A great majority of activities and occupations necessitate about equal 
amounts of these two qualities. 

It is probable, however, that the greatest need for guidance arises, 
not from the type of subject matter or social activities, but from the 
individual differences. Pupils vary in behavior and in the many re- 
sponses of which they are capable. They differ in mentality, interests, 
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study habits, aptitudes and opportunities. Measurement, evaluation 
and guidance, when used intelligently, help pupils to choose educa- 
tional, vocational and avocational activities from which they can profit 
most and serve society best. 

Schools should take the lead in revealing to an individual how to 
choose the experience or job for which he is best prepared. A pupil 
should gain experience under expert guidance, in order that he may 
be able to choose the curriculum best fitted to his abilities, tempera- 
ment and interests and in order that he will engage in the civic and 
social role for which he is most admirably suited, and which will 
finally result in the most desirable individual adjustment. 

The effectiveness of guidance depends upon the information on 
which it is based. The evaluation of pupils must be accurate, compre- 
hensive and continuous. 

There are purposes of evaluation, other than guidance, which are 
definitely important, but are treated briefly. They are as follows: 

1. To motivate learning and guide teaching. 

2. To determine status and maintain and improve standards. 

3. To furnish a foundation or basis for instruction. 

4. To determine the effectiveness of teachers, instructional content, 
materials and teaching methods. 

Tests, examinations, behavior and performance records, graphs and 
other means of evaluation are generally recognized as motives to 
study and subsequent learning. The desire for status in life, social 
approval, and acceptance motivates pupils to achieve success in both 
a qualitative and quantitative degree. 

Since measurement does motivate learning in both kind and 
amount, it is evident that the resultant could be either beneficial or 
undesirable. If the teacher uses a measuring device that places a large 
premium on rote memory of insignificant and impractical facts, the 
child will be motivated to learn so that he may receive a high rating 
on the test and eventually a high mark in the course. Although the 
amount of motivation in this case might be adequate, the kind is 
undesirable. 

Evaluation based on measurement may, and often does, furnish 
diagnoses of specific strengths and weaknesses in pupils’ achieve- 
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ments. The alert teacher will use these findings to guide subsequent 
teaching in a manner that will obtain more fruitful learning. 

Some form of evaluation is used continuously in determining the 
physical, social, emotional, economic, mental and educational status 
of the individuals who comprise our society. Society demands stand- 
ards in carrying on its many life activities; in fact, standards represent 
the minimum degrees of excellence that society is willing to accept. 
All professional men must meet the degree of excellence that their 
clients demand. Otherwise, their services are not sought. In some of 
the professional and skilled services, examinations are required by 
law, and certain standards of attainment must be gained in order to 
obtain a permit to follow the profession or skilled trade. 

As well as being essential for the maintenance of standards, evalua- 
tion is essential in determining when or what to change in order to 
improve standards. Since remediation and improvement are de- 
pendent upon accurate diagnosis, and diagnosis incorporates true 
evaluation as one of its chief components, it is evident that improve- 
ment depends upon the accuracy and completeness of evaluation. 

Although tests are most often used as instruments for measuring 
information that has been attained previously, they may be used as 
teaching devices. The instructional function of measurement is served 
best when it is divorced from the evaluative process. Thinking through 
the problems that make up the test is definitely a part of the learning 
process. Learning is facilitated by a knowledge of its progress. 

Tests, when used as an instructional device, provide the pupil with 
means for self-appraisal, self-diagnosis and self-guidance. They shift 
the attitude from “the verdict has been rendered, so why should I 
learn it now” to “I must learn what I didn’t know.” Tests often serve 
as springboards toward greater achievement. 

Another purpose of evaluation may be to determine the effective- 
ness of the work of teachers, their materials, their methods and the 
content used. These values are not measured directly, but are deter- 
mined by measurement of the amount the pupil learned. Experimental 
measurement in which certain factors are controlled give relatively 
accurate measures of the effectiveness of the different types of meth- 
ods, content and materials employed. 
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PLACE OF EVALUATION IN ORGANIZING 
CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 

Every major feature of the school program should be appraised 
or evaluated. Since schools are organized so that they may be admin- 
istered and since they are administered so that they may be taught, it 
naturally follows that the organization of classroom activities ranks 
among the most important on the program of appraisal. 

A thorough and accurate evaluation of classroom activities is im- 
perative if teachers are to organize them properly and administer them 
efficiently. 

Pupils, teachers, administrators and supervisors all have an im- 
portant part to play in evaluating the activities of their own school. 
The appraisal program should be carried on continuously rather than 
intermittently. However, the school may find it advisable to concen- 
trate attention on one aspect each term in order to expedite coopera- 
tive evaluation. 


CRITERIA FOR EVALUATION 

The best criteria for evaluation are incorporated in one’s philosophy 
of measurement. McCall has developed, organized and presented in 
the form of theses a philosophy of measurement that has been widely 
accepted. Some of these theses are presented for consideration: 

1. “The ultimate test of all things is the happiness they yield.” Hap- 
piness is considered in a very broad sense indeed. It includes all 
people and is of many kinds, extends throughout life and comprises 
all levels of enjoyment. 

2. “Whatever exists at all exists in some amount, and can be meas- 
ured.” Most sane persons accept this thesis without qualification. 
However, there are some who strenuously oppose its practical impli- 
cations. If teachers’ efforts in instruction change pupils, the pupils 
must change the amount they know, the intensity of feeling, or the 
degree of skill attained. According to McCall, “there is never a 
quantity which does not measure some quality, and never an existing 
quality that is nonquantitative."? 

1 From W. A. McCall:Measurement. Copyright, 1939, by The Macmillan Company 


and used with their permission. Pp. 3-23, adapted. 
2 Ibid., p. 15. 
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It is difficult to measure certain qualities with any great degree of 
accuracy, but, since subjective opinions are expressed with varying 
degrees of accuracy, at present the thesis is upheld in practical appli- 
cation. A plea for more accuracy is justifiable. 

3. “Measurement is indispensable to the growth of scientific edu- 
cation.” Professional education, like the sciences, becomes more scien- 
tific as it becomes more specifically quantitative. Philosophy poses 
problems for others to solve, but it leaves the solution to accurate 
measurement. The day of guesswork and subjective beliefs is being 

“replaced by definite information supported by measurable evidence 
in increasing amounts. 

4. “To the extent that the pupil’s initial abilities or capabilities are 
unmeasurable a knowledge of him is impossible.” It is necessary to 
have a full knowledge of a pupil’s potentialities as well as his present 
knowledge if intelligent guidance and direction of learning activities 
are to prevail. It is not enough to know that certain qualities exist; 
rather, pertinent information concerning the exact amount of each 
quality is imperative if teachers are to render the highest type of 
service of which they are capable. 

5. “To the extent that any goal of education is intangible it is 
worthless.” When results are difficult to observe or otherwise evaluate, 
and yet the goal of activity appears worthy to the participant, he is 
prone to emphasize the intangible values inherent in the activity. In- 
tangibles rank at the bottom of the list as collateral in business; debts 
are never paid with intangible wealth—that is, as long as it stays 
intangible. The same conditions obtain in the field of education. So- 
called intangible educational values may satisfy the emotions or serve 
as a cloak behind which we can hide our failures to achieve; otherwise, 
they are worthless. To the extent that intangible results are changed 
to measurable results, they become valuable. 

6. “Measurement of achievement is no recent educational fad.” 
Measurement is everywhere in our daily lives, including the educa- 
tional activities in which children engage. Moreover, it has been in- 
cluded therein for centuries. The early Roman fathers—and, still 
earlier, the Chinese government—used a form of educational meas- 
urement. A student in professional education once wrote: “Educa- 
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tional measurement is as ancient as a fact, as medieval as a process, 
and modern as a science.” Measurement, like many other practices, 
progresses in epochs, with rising inflections and plateaus distributed 
intermittently. Extended periods of acceleration have been far too 
infrequent and of far too short duration to reach the pinnacle that 
research workers in the field of measurement think it deserves. 


TERMINOLOGY USED IN EVALUATION 

The terms used in evaluation are somewhat evolutionary in origin. 
During the most recent period of acceleration in the measurement 
movement there have been at least three terms which have been used 
extensively in describing it. Prior to World War I, and for a few years 
thereafter, the use of objective tests was extremely popular. This pe- 
riod contributed the "testing movement.” Soon thereafter, practical- 
minded administrators insisted that tests should be used primarily for 
measuring progress, efficiency and aptitudes. The process of measure- 
ment soon gained the center of attention, and the period became 
familiarly characterized as that of the “tests and measurement move- 
ment,” or simply the “measurement movement.” Since 1935 a some- 
what different attitude has developed toward measurement, and it is 
implied in the title “measurement and evaluation,” which character- 
izes the work of the period. 

The changes in terminology reflect the development in thought 
concerning the evolution of evaluation as a process. The concept of 
“testing” emphasized the development of objective tests and devices 
for measuring accurately the intelligence and achievements of pupils. 
The need for objective instruments as aids in the field of education 
was paramount in the opinion of teachers, administrators and super- 
visors. 

Tests are scientific instruments, or devices, used to measure the 
functioning of some ability or achievement. Scientific measuring in- 
struments make it possible for the worker in any field to resort to 
experimental methods. By this means he can learn the effectiveness 
of his methods and his materials. Tests are particularly useful as 
instruments in diagnosis, but they are not panaceas for all ills, includ- 
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ing educational inadequacies. They cannot, in and of themselves, 
improve instruction, but the results obtained from their use may 
reveal the situation so definitely that any ordinary teacher can improve 
it. The chief contribution of tests lies in their inherent power to reveal 
strengths and weaknesses in the performances of individual pupils 
and of the class. 

When tests became plentiful and the classroom teachers began 
preparing their own tests, attention immediately became focused on 
the use of test results, and, eventually, on the development of other 
instruments that would measure instructional outcomes not measured 
by objective tests and essay examinations. This was not a rejection 
of tests and testing; rather, it marked a broadened attitude toward 
the whole process. That the measurement of outcomes was broader 
than testing was recognized. 

More recently, psychology has focused the attention of workers 
in the field of professional education on the whole child and his total 
behavior. Society demands that teachers render satisfactory results 
in the form of increased understandings, more highly developed skills, 
improved social and emotional adjustments, and a level of achieve- 
ment on the part of each pupil commensurate with his ability. Al- 
though test results constitute an important source of information to- 
ward this end, it was recognized that much valuable information could 
be gained by means of the questionnaire, the rating scale, the behavior 
journal, the interview, the pupil profile, the various records and the 
case studies. Information from these many sources necessitates or- 
ganization and interpretation; this condition led to the concept and 
initiation of the term evaluation. 

The authors have attempted to recognize and to employ consistently 
the following definitions in terminology: (1) Tests are the instru- 
ments, or devices, used in obtaining information. (2) Measurement 
is the process, or technique, of using these devices and instruments. 
(3) Evaluation is the act of interpreting, or appraising, the results 
obtained from measurement and other sources. Although there is 
close relationship between the three terms, this concept of differentia- 


tion is accepted throughout the treatise. 
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WHAT SHOULD BE EVALUATED 

The characteristics of a pupil that permit him to obtain a full 
realization of his potentialities for participation 1n and understanding 
of a social order should be evaluated. Some characteristics worthy of 
consideration are the following: 

1. Physical characteristics. 

2. Mental abilities and instructional achievement. 

3. Emotional, attitudinal and social adjustments. 

4. Environmental influences. 

PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS. Although the relationship between 
physical well-being and achievement has been greatly exaggerated, 
it is still important that a teacher have a knowledge of the physical 
status of the pupils whom she is attempting to teach. It is just as 
essential for the teacher to have a knowledge of the immediate physi- 
cal status of a child, so that she may know where to begin with its 
improvement, as it is for the teacher to know the child's immediate 
educational status, so that she may know where to begin educational 
improvement. Happiness, work efficiency, vocational efficiency, social 
relationships and emotional adjustment are factors that depend upon 
the physical condition of a pupil. The adjustments teachers are re- 
quested to make because of the physical condition of pupils will 
number more than a dozen. Teachers are expected to give pupils 
information concerning the normal growth and functioning of the 
body. j А 
ı MENTAL ABILITIES AND INSTRUCTIONAL ACHIEVEMENT. The 
teacher should have an accurate measure of the mental status of each 
child in her room. She needs to know the amount of his potential 
ability, his probable rate of development and his actual status at all 
times, so that she can challenge him to put forth his maximum effort 
toward achievement. Knowledge of the mental ability of the child 
is very helpful in determining his aptitude for certain skills and pro- 
fessions. In fact, special mental abilities constitute an aptitude. Like- 
wise, present achievement in a given area may be considered pre- 
dictive of future achievement in that area. The real distinction 
between achievement and aptitude lies in why it is measured rather 
than in what is measured. The evaluation of mental ability, aptitude 
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and achievement constitutes an important step in the instructional 
program. 

EMOTIONAL, ATTITUDINAL, AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT. Next to 
the importance of living itself comes that of feeling well and getting 
along with others. Emotional and social adjustment is a continuous, 
never-ending process that every individual faces throughout life. Ad- 
justment is the variation in activities necessitated by environmental 
changes. An accurate measure, or evaluation, of environmental 
change is necessary for desirable adjustment. There are types, or 
variations, of maladjusted and unadjusted children in school, a ma- 
jority of which could be classified under one of the following: 

1. The so-called model child. 

The individualistic or unsociable child. 
The defensive child. 

The timid, shy child. 

. The extremely emotional child. 

There are other features of personality upon which the teacher 
needs a measure, such as dominance-submission and introversion- 
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extroversion tendencies. 

ENVIRONMENTAL INFLUENCES. Both present and past environ- 
ment influences materially the type of reaction a pupil makes to a 
given situation. If an accurate and complete study is made and 
recorded of the status of an individual from the time he enters the 
nursery school until he finishes the elementary school, an evaluation 
of environmental influences past and present is possible. 

It is common knowledge that what we do, what we think, how we 
feel and how we respond become a part of us and are strong influences 
in future responses. These factors constitute the pupil’s behavioral 
environment, and, to a great extent, his educational achievement. 

Some experimental evidence indicates that home, school, and com- 
munity environments are significant factors in school achievement and 
therefore should occupy a large place in the teacher’s educational 
planning. 

Since tests in this field are still in the developmental stage, it is 
necessary to rely on the behavior journal, records, case studies and 
other sources of information as measures of environmental influence. 
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However, some progress is being made in sociometric tests. Since 
environmental situations, including the teacher and other persons, 
books, magazines, activities, and the ongoing stream of life, challenge 
the learner to respond, it behooves educational leaders to find means 
for accurately measuring and evaluating environmental influences. 


ACTIVITIES 

1, List arguments for or against the following point of view: It is the 
privilege and sole responsibility of a teacher to concentrate on pro- 
ducing educational achievement in her pupils and leave to the parents 
and society the job of development in all other areas. 

2. Check your philosophy of measurement by the criteria for evaluation. 
Explain briefly your acceptance or rejection of each thesis. 

3. It is the teacher's responsibility to be certain that every pupil experi- 
ences success and mastery in at least one line of endeavor. Do you 
agree or disagree? Give your point of view. 

4. Differentiate between education and indoctrination. Choose several 
Specific cases and classify them accordingly. 
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CHAPTER |X ACCOUNTING FOR 
CHILDREN'S PROGRESS THROU CS H 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


GUIDE QUESTIONS 


1. What is the present status of pupil accounting? 

2. What are the chief purposes for marking pupils? What is marking? 
What is the nature of the problem it presents to the tea cher? 

3. List five or six marking systems and evaluate them. Fell why you 
prefer the system that you rank as number one. 

4. How valid and reliable are teachers’ marks? What are t Kx < factors that 
condition validity and reliability of teachers’ marks? 

5. What are some of the values to be derived from the — ze of records 
and reports? 

6. What are the distinctive features of good record and re p» ort forms? 

7. For what records and reports must the classroom teacher De responsible? 

8. What type of pupil-teacher-home relationship system <# <> you recom- 
mend? 

9. What information should be reported to pupils? T^c» Рагепіз? To 
teachers? 


А 


DEVELOPMENT OF PUPIL ACCOUN E ING 
There was little need for maintaining a record of all £-Ex€ E E: 

a school district or community in the colonial days. жне NT 
life of the people was simple, and therefore did not xa << €s*itate higa 
educational achievement to provide a satisfactory livix3£ 1 т d E 
life of the people was simple, since people lived in sxxx zal grou E Е 
cated far enough apart to hinder communication and EZ 21804001 
Life in one group did not greatly affect that in another - 
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ATTITUDE TOWARD EDUCATION. The attitude toward education 
was quite as important as either the social or economic factors. Edu- 
cation was considered a private function. Compulsory attendance was 
unknown. It was not a problem of the teacher, the school, the neigh- 
bors or the community whether all children attended school regularly 
or even at all. This attitude rendered an accounting for each child 
unnecessary. 

Social and economic conditions changed rapidly. Improved means 
of communication and transportation brought surrounding communi- 
ties once considered distant into closer proximity. The invention and 
introduction of machinery caused specialization in the trades and 
ultimately created the factory system. This forced the congregation of 
people into cities, where the home could not produce all that was 
needed. The home was no longer self-sufficient. х 

There was а comparable change іп the attitude of the people as a 
result of, or concurrent with, the social and economic changes. Parents 
demanded that children be educated at public expense and that they 
attend school for a certain number of years and for a definite period 
each year, Attendance registers served to record these data. The State 
Board of Education in Massachusetts, under the leadership of Horace 
Mann, influenced the legislature, in 1838, to require the use of a 
blank form, or register, to record attendance. З 

COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE LAWS AND PUPIL ACCOUNTING. Тһе 
enforcement of compulsory attendance laws by the state required a 
very careful accounting for each child between the age limits desig- 
nated in the law. School administrators were delegated the responsi- 
bility of enforcing the regular school attendance of all children within 
the local district. If such laws were to be enforced, school authorities 
must be supplied with the names, ages, addresses and records of all 
pupils within their respective districts. 

Records were not kept by teachers during the early colonial period, 
and, in many instances, not until many years later. Only the most 
meager records were kept until near the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. At that time, schools were organized for mass instruction. It was 
thought that there was certain knowledge needed by all adults, regard- 
less of their mission in life, and that the attainment of that knowledge 
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was sufficient education. This type of education had little use for 
accurate educational accounting. 


RELATION OF PUPIL ACCOUNTING 
AND PROGRESS 


Pupil accounting is of sufficient scope and significance to command 
the attention and space of an extended study, or even a textbook. 
However, the discussion of pupil accounting in this chapter is limited 
to evaluating, recording and reporting children's progress through the 
elementary school. The classroom teacher is responsible for inter- 
preting and assigning marks to pupils, recording all information con- 
cerning their educational welfare and reporting these evidences to 
pupils, parents and cooperating institutions and agencies. 

Marking, recording and reporting are activities that constitute the 
heart of a relationship problem in a modern school system. Until 
recently, marks, records and reports were determined, operated, inter- 
preted and theoretically discussed as end-products, with little or no 
interrelationship. The authors Propose to discuss each activity with 
some degree of thoroughness, and they propose to relate each to 
the ultimate goal in such manner as will provide an integrated pic- 
ture. 


MARKS INTERPRET THE 
PROGRESS OF PUPILS 


Marking is one of the oldest forms used to describe pupil achieve- 
ment and progress in the school. How or when marking began is not 
certain. It has been reported in professional educational meetings 
“that the school with its formal lifeless curriculum and its poor teach- 
ing methods had gotten into such a fix that a marking system had to 
be invented to make pupils work." Although the original reporter 
may have uttered this expression in an humorous manner, it approxi- 
mates the truth in entirely too many situations. 

Teachers who are lacking in qualities of leadership immediately 
turn to the practice of dictatorship, and they find that marks represent 
their chief weapon. They use them as motives for study, as threats, 
and as the chief means of punishment. The ways in which marks are 
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used reveal the theory of education practiced by those who distribute 
marks. 

There are two theories in general practice today. One group con- 
siders education as the mastery, or achievement, of subject matter as 
reported in books, periodicals, and in lectures. The other group con- 
siders education as child growth and development involving under- 
standings, abilities and skills, as well as personal, social, emotional, 
and moral traits. The first theory considers the mastery of subject 
matter, usable or otherwise, as an end in itself, while the second 
theory looks upon education as a way of life. The latter group aban- 
dons marks and substitutes an accurate description of the actual 
learning products and the progress, or issues marks that are accom- 
panied by accurate descriptions of the pupil’s achievement of func- 
tional learning outcomes. 

Even though marks are hard to justify, it is probable that tradi- 
tional schools will continue to use them for some time. If teachers 
operate in systems that believe in marking, they should know how 
to improve its validity, objectivity and reliability. 


PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING MARKING 

Marking is practiced by schools considered traditional or semi- 
traditional. Certainly the practice of marking is traditional. As defined 
by those who support its practice, marking is the act of describing the 
achievements of pupils on the basis of positions on an achievement 
scale in which the values are represented by numbers, letters or words. 

PURPOSES OF MARKS. Marks serve many purposes, the most 
important of which are the following: 

1. They furnish a means of providing the pupils with a periodic 
estimate of their achievement and progress. 

2. They afford a means of transmitting to parents information con- 
cerning the quality of achievement and progress of their children. 

3. They constitute a medium and often a motive for bringing the 
home and school to work together more effectively on the common 
problem of promoting learning. 

4. They serve as an incentive to greater and mo 
effort in learning on the part of the pupil. 


re continuous 
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5. They furnish a simple system of records for administrative pur- 
poses of the school, including classification, promotion, transfer, and 
entrance to higher educational institutions. 

6. They supply data upon which experimental studies and inter- 
pretations of the relative efficiency of different methods of instruction, 
school organization, and administration may be evaluated. 

The first three purposes are more desirable and justifiable than 
are the last three. 

ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS IN A SOUND MARKING SYSTEM. Any 
sound marking system must be clearly defined in terms of the learn- 
ing experiences upon which the pupil is being marked. The teachers 
must know whether they are expected to mark on the basis of achieve- 
ment only, or if the mark is to be an interpretation of a number of 
factors. 

A second consideration in marking involves the method of deter- 
mining the mark. Should the quality of work done by each student 
be compared with the pupils in his grade or class, should it be on a 
percentage-of-correct-response basis, or should it be an individual 
affair with the increment of growth in learning experiences determin- 
ing the mark? A sound marking system depends, to a certain degree, 
upon the answer to this question. 

A third consideration involves the elimination of all extraneous 
items from the determination of the mark. 

SYMBOLS USED IN MARKING SYSTEMS. The most commonly 
used symbols include numbers, letters or words, with descriptive 
paragraphs and graphs running a poor third and fourth. From colonial 
times to the twentieth century Arabic numerals were used as marks 
almost exclusively. These numerals expressed the per cent of correct 
responses of the total possible number. 

When it was found that distinctions between papers were being 
expressed in single, or even fractional, percentage points with a high 
degree of finality but only slight justification, the letter system of 
marking was introduced and accepted. This was a definite improve- 
ment in one respect: only five groups or distinctions were necessary, 
while the percentage system included 100 points and necessitated a 
like number of distinctions or groups. The five letters representing 
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the five groups into which the papers or learning products were to be 
divided were A, B, C, D, and F. However, far too many of the teach- 
ers transferred from numerals to letters to express their distinction 
without changing the philosophy or thinking underlying the change. 

The next step, succeeding the five-letter marking scale, was the 
two- or three-letter system. Satisfactory work in light of the pupil’s 
ability was indicated by the use of an “S”; unsatisfactory work in light 
of the pupil’s ability was designated by the letter “U.” When a third 
letter was used, it was generally “Н” for high or honors. Deviations 
of this three-symbol system were “+-” for above average, “A” for 
average and “—” for below average. 

Many other letter symbols have been used to designate certain 
meanings, e.g., “M” for mastery, “MN” for mastery plus sustained 
interest, and “MR” for mastery plus resourcefulness in carrying on 
thereafter. Other symbols with accompanying legends have been used 
less extensively. 

Burton, with the assistance of some of his students, has developed 
a descriptive marking scheme to be used in schools operating on a 
traditional or semitraditional plan. This scheme is reproduced for the 
reader’s consideration. 

Part of the evidence upon which a mark rests is objective and clear 
to all observers; part of it is subjective and must rest upon the in- 
structor’s judgment. This gives rise to differences of opinion in some 
cases, between the class and the instructor, as to the accuracy of the 
mark, In an effort to make a standard of marking as explicit as pos- 
sible, the following is suggested: 


To Receive a D Mark a Student Should 


1. Answer readily and accurately practically all study questions 
based on the text or references which are asked him during the 
course. 

2. Turn in on time and in acceptable form all written papers based 
upon text or reference material, or interpretations thereof. 

3. Recall readily facts from previous discussions and apply them to 
present questions. } i 

4. Be able to derive the concepts, principles, or beliefs which are 
based upon a given unit of material, as shown by his ability 
a. To state them in clear-cut fashion. 
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b. To use them in solving new problems depending on their use. 

5. Volunteer to answer a few of the class questions. 

6. Follow the discussion of the class, volunteering occasionally 
а. To supplement an inadequate recitation. 

b. To criticize an inaccurate recitation. 
с. Or to call for further explanation or interpretation if necessary. 

7. Make a few original contributions to the discussion through 
а. Personal interpretations or illustrations. 

b. References to newspaper or magazine reading. 

8. Be able to summarize at least a part of the assigned material in 
simple, brief, and orderly manner, manifesting some discrimina- 
tion between major and minor points; stated conversely, avoid 
irrelevance or confusion or noncontinuous discussion. 

9. Be able to answer a few judgment questions accurately. Answers 
should be at least continuous. 

10. Recognize general nature of suspended judgment; avoid dogmatic 
or stubborn insistence on statements. 


To Receive a C Mark a Student Should 


1. Same as for D. 

2. Same as for D. 

3. Same as for D. 

4. Same as for D. 

5. Volunteer to answer many of the class questions. 

6. Follow the discussion of the class, often volunteering 
а. To supplement an inadequate recitation, 

b. To criticize an inaccurate recitation, 
с. Or to call for further explanation or interpretation if necessary. 

7. Make many original contributions to the discussion through 
а. Personal interpretations or illustrations, 

b. References to newspaper or magazine reading. 

8. Be able to summarize readily most of the assigned material; to 
present in simple, brief, and orderly manner an adequate dis- 
cussion of points, with good discrimination between major and 
minor. 

9. Be able to answer many of the judgment questions accurately, 
and with some insight into issues involved. Answers should be 
organized and coherent, with relative value or points well dis- 


10. Manifest suspended judgment, recognition of the necessity of 
reliable data, willingness to modify beliefs when confronted with 
irrefutable facts in most of the important issues, 
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11. 


12. 


يجيو 


10. 


ii: 


12. 


Raise a few concisely worded, intelligent questions concerning 
issues under discussion; open the discussion of these questions so 
that the class can carry on; show some discrimination in accept- 
ing or rejecting suggestions, illustrations, data or conclusions. 
Carry on for a few problems genuine self-initiated work apart 
from the requirements of the instructor—reading, observation, 
experiment, a written paper on a problem or problems which 
may attract the interest. 


To Receive a B Mark a Student Should 
Same as for D. 


. Same as for D. 


Same as for D. 

Same as for D. 

Volunteer to answer a very large number of the class questions. 
Follow the discussion of class closely, volunteering immediately 
a. To supplement an inadequate recitation. 

b. To criticize an inaccurate recitation. 

c. Or to call for further explanation or interpretation if necessary. 


. Make a very large number of original contributions to the dis- 


cussion through 

a. Personal interpretations or illustrations. 

b. References to newspaper or magazine reading. 

Be able to summarize in concise, effective manner the assigned 
material; to present a coherent, continued discussion in which 
nearly all major and minor points are clearly discriminated. 

Be able to answer most judgment questions accurately, with in- 
telligent insight into the issues involved. Answers should be or- 
ganized and coherent with relative values of points well dis- 
criminated. 

Usually manifest suspended judgment, recognition of the neces- 
sity of reliable data, willingness to modify beliefs when con- 
fronted with irrefutable facts. 

Raise a very large number of concisely worded, intelligent ques- 
tions concerning the issues under discussion; open the discussion 
on these questions adequately; show keen discrimination in ac- 
cepting or rejecting suggestions, illustrations, data or conclusions. 
Carry on many genuine self-initiated activities apart from the 
requirements of the instructor—reading, observation, experi- 
ment, a written paper on a problem or problems which may at- 


tract the interest. 
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To Receive an A Mark a Student Should 


Same as for D. 

. Same as for D. 

Same as for D. 

Same as for D. 

. Same as for B. 

. Same as for B. 

. Same as for B. 

- Be able to summarize in original, striking, and effective manner 
the assigned material; to present a coherent, continued discus- 
sion in which major and minor points are clearly discriminated, 
that is, in which the main points are supported by the subsidiary 
facts. 

9. Be able to answer practically all judgment questions accurately 
and with unusual insight into the issues involved. Answers should 
be organized and coherent, with relative value of points clearly 
discriminated as in previous points. 

10. Clearly and continuously manifest suspended judgment, recogni- 
tion of the necessity of reliable data, willingness to modify beliefs 
when confronted with irrefutable facts. 

11. Raise constantly concisely worded, intelligent questions concern- 
ing the issues under discussion; open the discussion on these 
questions adequately, show keen discrimination in accepting or 
Tejecting suggestions, illustrations, data, or conclusions. 

12. Carry on rather continuously genuine self-initiated work apart 

from the requirements of the instructor—reading, Observation, 

experiment, a written paper on a problem or problems which 
may attract the interest.! 


оооло 


SHORTCOMINGS OF TRADITIONAL MARKING SYSTEMS. Tradi- 
tional marking systems are based upon an erroneous philosophy of 
education, Traditional marks are generally based on comparative 
ranks in a group or competitive scores on a test. Seldom is develop- 
mental growth a prime consideration, 

Marks tend to become ends in themselves, and in many instances 
are not indicative of learning. Unless the mark is accompanied by a 
descriptive explanation, it is highly improbable that the pupil and 
parent will interpret it as the teacher intended. How could parents 
and pupils, and even teachers, interpret marks accurately when the 


1 W. Н. Burton, Guidance of Learning Activities, D. Appleton-Centu: Company, 
Inc., New York, 1944, Рр. 484-486. ER Р. Am 
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same mark has a totally different meaning to each teacher who issues 
it? If the description accompanying the mark is the differentiating 
portion, and, therefore, the meaningful part, why not eliminate the 
mark and elevate the meaningful description? 

As was noted earlier, one of the most widely used forms of marking 
is the percentage system. The lay public expresses naive faith in its 
use, even though the manner of arriving at the marks is the least 
objective, least accurate and least meaningful of all known methods 
of marking. Obviously, a teacher who sincerely attempts to promote 
child growth and development cannot subscribe to the theory of 
marking in percentages. Since all learning outcomes are not mathe- 
matical quantities, they should not be expressed in per cents or num- 
bers of any kind. 

Percentage marks are numerical, and, when recorded, attain sta- 
bility and finality in the minds of most laymen, and of many teachers 
and pupils. In fact, some are such staunch supporters of the adequacy 
and desirability of marking in percentages that they would recom- 
mend its use by St. Peter when candidates present themselves for 
admission at the Golden Gate. Can you imagine arriving at a percent- 
age mark on such qualities as purity of heart, morality, goodness, 
contribution to the good life, honesty and sin? It is the opinion of 
the authors that qualities and evidences of child growth and develop- 
ment are in the same category with respect to processes of evaluation. 

The true objectives of education include the development of un- 
derstandings, attitudes, appreciations, and skills, which are adequately 
evaluated through accurate descriptions of appropriate behavior. Edu- 
cational leaders sensed the evils and inaccuracies of the percentage 
system and attempted to improve the situation by introducing the 
letter system—A, B, C, D, and F—as a substitute. Although letter 
symbols, composed of five divisions instead of 100, minimize the 
problem of the teacher in arriving at a mark and therefore prevent 
some of the resultant criticism from parents and pupils, they do not 
represent the solution. Symbols, whether they be letters or numbers, 
are not inherently related to actual learning outcomes. 

All systems of marking that use undescribed symbols are valueless 
for educational use. However, since marks cannot be abolished over 
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night, and since schools will persist in using them for some time, 
efforts should be made to improve the present marking systems. Many 
schools have been conducting experiments for this purpose. 

ELEMENTS OF A DESIRABLE MARKING SYSTEM. If marks must 
be used, the symbols must be accurately defined and clearly under- 
stood in terms of the learning product being appraised. All data, 
evidences and information concerning the learning product being ap- 
praised should be obtained and accurately evaluated. Furthermore, all 
extraneous items should be excluded from consideration in determin- 
ing a mark. 

Almost any system of symbols can and should be so clearly, thor- 
oughly and accurately defined that marking will be improved as a 
result. Marks should be based upon the presence of certain evidences 
of learning. Specific behaviors constitute relatively valid evidences. 

In the past, marks have been determined largely on the basis of 
daily class contributions, written papers, oral reports, and examina- 
tions. Because these Tepresent scholastic achievement only, they are 
inadequate. More data of a more valid nature, and representing more 
varied sources, are necessary, 

Many items unrelated to child growth and development permeate 
the composite condition which determines marks, Such factors as 
conduct, attitude, effort, attendance, courtesy, handwriting, neatness, 
spelling, and promptness in Preparation of written work have served 
as controlling factors in determining marks. None of these factors, 
and a great many more of a similar nature, are legitimate. A pupil 
could manifest many, if not all, of these factors and still know very 
little about the objectives sought, or he could reveal almost no knowl- 
edge of these items, and yet attain to a very high degree the learning 
products incorporated in the objectives. 

Over twenty years ago Courtis presented evidence that boys must 
have approximately 14 per cent more knowledge of a given subject 
than girls to receive the same mark2 Although the exact factors 
contributing to good marks are not common knowledge, it is evident 
that girls manifest certain qualities that encourage teachers to assign 


2S. A. Courtis, Why Children S d, Universi! f Michi, г, 
Meke DE Я n Succee niversity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
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to them higher marks than they assign to boys. Such factors as effort, 
spelling, handwriting, attitude and neatness have no place whatever 
in the final mark assigned a pupil in a course in elementary science, 
but only a few teachers eliminate these extraneous factors and mark 
solely on essential elements. Credit should be given for effort, conduct 
and cooperation in the proper space on the report card, not in the 
blank entitled achievement in science, mathematics or history. 

VALIDITY AND RELIABILITY OF TEACHERS’ MARKS. There is a 
great deal of experimental evidence to indicate that teacher’s marks 
have been extremely variable and somewhat unreliable, especially dur- 
ing the first quarter of the present century.* Examination papers in 
mathematics, history and English that were marked independently by 
more than 100 teachers revealed an unbelievable variation in the 
marks assigned. Most surprising was the fact that the mathematics 
(geometry) papers had the greatest variation of any of the three 
papers, even though geometry is the most exacting subject of the three 
under investigation, 

Later studies revealed that with teachers who had received instruc- 
tion in the technique of marking variability was small indeed. As 
variability decreases reliability increases. This increase in reliability 
may be accompanied by an increase in validity, but this is not neces- 
sarily true. Valid standards can be established and teachers can be 
trained to use these standards in determining marks. Reliability de- 
pends to a great extent upon the use of objective materials and meth- 
ods of determining marks. 

A large number of schools are now using, and will continue to use, 
a point on the percentile scale or a letter value as the passing mark. 
The passing mark is a myth in truly modern learning, but a great 
many teachers profess faith in its use. If learning outcomes are 
properly defined, there cannot be a specific point on a scale dividing 
the sheep (those who pass) from the goats (those who fail). 


3 Daniel Starch and E. C. Elliott, “Reliability of Grading High School Work in 
Mathematics,” School Review, XXI (1913), 254-259; E. J. Ashbaugh, “Reducing 
the Variability of Teacher’s Marks,” Journal of Educational Research, XIII (1925), 
329-340. 

4Ben D. Wood, “Measurement of College Work,” Educational Administration and 
Supervision, VIL (September, 1921), 301-334; E. J. Ashbaugh, op. cit. pp. 329-340; 
Earl Hudelson, "Effect of Objective Standards Upon Composition Teacher's Judg- 
ment,” Journal of Educational Research, IX (March, 1924), 185-198. 
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PRACTICES IN DISTRIBUTING MARKS. The modern school, which 
expresses its evaluation of pupil experiences with a descriptive rating 
of status or progress, has no problem in distributing marks. In the 
more formal type of school, where the subject-matter learning is 
marked religiously, distributing marks is a major task regardless of 
the basis chosen. 

The normal curve is used widely as a basis for distributing marks, 
but is a delusion when used past the kindergarten or first grade, and 
it is scarcely needed there. The original premises upon which the 
normal curve is based are correct, but seldom do we have large groups 
of 100, 500, or 1,000 unselected pupils in a classroom; therefore, 
teachers are not justified in using the normal curve as a basis for 
distributing marks. 

Many devices, including the normal curve, are valuable in aiding 
teachers to make a general check on their marks, but not to determine 
them. A check on a given teacher’s marks over a long period of time 
and including a large number of pupils would provide evidence as to 
whether the teacher was in or out of step in determining marks. 

Teachers continue to use the ranking, or competitive, method of 
marking, even though the same general objection obtains here as with 
marking on the basis of the normal curve. The three most evident 
weaknesses, or strongest objections, to competitive marking are the 
following: 

1. Competitive marking is conducive to the development of an 
undesirable mental attitude. ‘ 

2. Competitive marking defies well-established facts about indi- 
vidual differences in mental ability, rate of learning, interests and ex- 
periental background. Likewise, it defies the best known procedures 
in motives, incentives and other psychological aspects of the learning 
process. There is a large amount of evidence to indicate that different 
organismic patterns learn different materials in different ways and at 
different rates. Competitive marking works a hardship on some learn- 
ers, because they do not know that what other pupils have accom- 
plished cannot have any bearing upon what any one pupil has done. 

3. Competitive marking tends to focus attention on attaining a high 
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rank or mark rather than on learning. Even the most important learn- 
ing outcomes which do not lend themselves readily to evaluation and 
marking, may be neglected. Activities which are easily marked often 
occupy a prominent place in the learning program, even though they 
are non-educative or even mis-educative. 

There are numerous fundamental arguments against competitive 
marking; however, they have not been sufficiently convincing to many 
laymen and some teachers to eliminate support of competitive prac- 
tices. It is claimed by many that competition is the rule of life; hence, 
competitive marking is only a natural aspect of the onflowing stream 
of life. This argument sounds convincing, but it rests upon a very 
grave logical error. Competition in life, where choice is permitted, is 
the rule within groups of similar ability. The error creeps in when 
one tries to justify competition in an entirely different situation, the 
classroom. Here, we have immature children of differing abilities, 
attitudes, interests, experiential backgrounds, and rates of learning. 
Competition in life does not match the skilled bricklayer with the 
medical doctor, the teacher with the common laborer, and the certified 
public accountant with the novelist. 

It is unsound to reason that, even though competition is a charac- 
teristic of life, it is necessary or desirable. Competition, along with 
many other characteristics of life, is in dire need of improvement or 
elimination. Certainly, all detrimental types of competition should be 
eliminated. There is considerable evidence to indicate that competi- 
tive marking is fundamentally unsound philosophically, psychologi- 
cally and sociologically, and that it is seriously destructive of personal- 
ity values. 

EFFECTS OF MARKING PRACTICES. That the whole philosophy 
underlying the assignment of marks to elementary school pupils is 
unsound cannot be proved, but there is strong support from thought- 
ful students of the topic. Some claim that marks are superficial indices 
of the achievement of pupils, and prevent optimum educational 
growth by promoting superficial and insincere scholarship. The pupil 
may like the mark and work hard toward its attainment, yet have 
little desire to gain the wisdom that the mark presumably symbolizes. 
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It is probably accurate to state that a large proportion of pupils attach 
little significance to the understandings, skills and attitudes that they 
command, but worship the mark emblematic of these possessions. 

Specialists in the field of instruction contend that marking devices 
often encourage poor teaching. As long as teachers can scare pupils 
into studying their lessons and developing skills by threatening them 
with poor marks, good teaching may remain absent from the class- 
room. It is much more difficult to generate from one's own resources 
incentives that will keep the class alert, interested, and achieving to 
the maximum than it is to use the whip of nonpromotion. It is pre- 
dicted that the removal of this modern crutch would literally force 
teachers to greater classroom efforts, to better preparation for the 
children's learning activities. It would also reveal the inept teacher, 
to himself as well as to others. There is little doubt that elimination 
of the traditional marking system would bring about an improved 
quality of teaching. 

Any experienced teacher knows that marks, regardless of the care 
and accuracy of determination, produce a barrier between the pupils 
and the teacher, and, consequently, prevent the establishment of 
rapport. A teacher must be a Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde if she is to 
perform the duties of a teacher, as a friend and guide, and at the 
same time serve in the capacity of a judge. 

Marks tend to leave their imprint on pupils through the social and 
emotional attitudes developed. Intellectual smugness, snobbery, and 
self-glorification are often concomitants of school success as rendered 
by marks. Feelings of this type have contributed materially to the 
failure of men who possessed a high order of ability and were poten- 
tially great leaders; their feelings of superiority prevented the affec- 
tion and respect of a following. Since competitive school marks foster 
undue pride and selfish ambition on the part of some and a deep sense 
of inferiority and shattered hopes on the part of others, the practice 
of awarding them is socially and emotionally undesirable. Probably 
the most serious damage is imposed on the pupils who never achieve 
a normal share of successes. They assume an attitude of discourage- 


SF. К. Rogers, “Education Versus the Marking System," Education, LIV (Decem- 
ber, 1933), 234-239. 
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ment and distaste toward life, both in and out of school. If conditions 
continue for a long period of time an inferiority complex will develop; 
these are painful within themselves and frequently lead to other social 
maladjustments. 

A sound marking program involves the checking of the pupil’s 
present developmental status against his status on an earlier date, or 
through a period of development, in the light of his mental ability, 
physical strength, and emotional and social qualities which condition 
his progress. A description of the pupil's behavior covering the entire 
elementary school period and including a panoramic picture of the 
more important of his school experiences should be kept in the form 
of an anecdotal behavior journal. Accumulated information of this 
type provides a better picture of a pupil than the entire list of marks 
assigned him in a similar period of time. The anecdotal behavior 
journal may be included in an individual cumulative folder. All de- 
scriptions, marks or other evaluations should be consistent with the 
philosophy of child development. Marking as it is now practiced in 
many areas would fail to meet this criterion. 

It would be wise for the administrator and teachers to practice 
extreme care in making a transition from the old to the new method of 
evaluating progress. One public school with which the authors have 
worked has been extremely successful in making the transition. How- 
ever, the faculty and administrators were so well sold on the idea 
that it was extremely difficult for the consultant to render the transi- 
tion sufficiently gradual to insure success. The kindergarten now 
Operates under a relatively progressive form of evaluation, which can 
be extended gradually upward to include the three areas of the 
Primary division and, eventually, the intermediate division of the 
elementary school. Administrators, teachers, parents, and pupils must 
Cooperate to achieve a high degree of success. 


RECORDING PUPIL PROGRESS 
NEED FOR RECORDS, School records contain information relat- 
ing to the operation of the school and the personnel involved. With 
the tendency toward centralization and complexity of school func- 
tions, records become increasingly more important. An effective 
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instructional program is somewhat dependent upon definite and ade- 
quate information about the pupils and their progress in school. 

DEFINITION. The term record is defined as an accurate, com- 
plete, and continuing collection of data of sufficient value to render 
usable at all times adequate knowledge of the conditions involved in 
the program of instruction. All records used by school officers should 
contribute, either directly or indirectly, to the purpose for which 
schools are organized, that is, the direction of learning or pupil 
growth. 

Adequate records are as essential to the modern elementary school 
as they are to an enterprising business. When an institution, either 
business or educational, is small, there is little need for detailed records 
concerning the necessary transactions. As institutional transactions in- 
crease, the need for records becomes imperative. 

THEORY UNDERLYING A RECORD SYSTEM. Ample and accurate 
information is the first step toward success in any undertaking. All 
institutions which are administered well are administered on the basis 
of a sufficient amount of pertinent and accurate information, which 
reveals the efficiency of the organization. The major purpose of the 
teacher in keeping records and preparing reports should be to deter- 
mine how well the school is contributing to each pupil’s welfare. 
Records are necessary for preserving information. One of the most 
serviceable instruments for organizing and administering the program 
of instruction is a good set of statistics upon which to base these 
records. Record forms merely preserve data, which, in turn, are trans- 
mitted to the proper individual or institution through adequate 
reports. 

Society is interested in accurate school accounting because of the 
values that accrue financially and educationally. Pupils are genuinely 
interested in records and reports, especially if they involve them or 
their group. There are numerous instances during school life and 
after leaving school in which the pupil has need for an accurate school 
record. It may be a prerequisite to obtaining a position or securing 
а passage permit to travel. The interests of society, the school, the 
parent, and the pupil are not mutually exclusive; therefore, the values 
described may apply to more than one interest. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF RECORD SYSTEM. As early as 1838, Horace 
Mann, Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of Education, pre- 
sented evidence which convinced the State Legislature of the need and 
value of school records. The school register, which later became 
known as the “permanent school register,” was developed by Mann 
shortly thereafter. Even now, the school register is probably the most 
common form used for keeping school records. 

In the modern public school the “permanent register,” with its 
many limitations, has been replaced with a more modern card Sys- 
tem. The recognition of the existence of individual differences in the 
educational development of children gave rise to the demand for an 
accurate accounting for each child educationally. Adequate provision 
for individual differences in pupils necessitated the use of many 
records and reports. 

The measurement and evaluation movement of the past half cen- 
tury contributed materially to the number and types of records kept 
by the classroom teacher. Likewise, the emphasis placed on child 
growth and development during the past decade is furthering the 
complexity of record-keeping. 

PRESENT STATUS. The classroom teacher is required to spend 
many hours in keeping individual pupil records, classroom records, 
and textbook and library records. This time is spent economically 
only if the records are pertinent to the direction of pupil growth and 
development. 

McGaughy suggests that the kind and variety of records and re- 
ports required of teachers and principals provide an excellent illus- 
tration of an autocratic administrative policy, which is characteristic 
of our public schools. The use of these records is dictated from above 
when the administrator even thinks he might have use some day for 
the information requested. The need for new records and reports 
should originate from the other end of the hierarchy. Each item 
included on a record form should contain a bit of information of 
potential benefit to the pupil, teacher, school, or program of education 
in general. It is a regrettable fact that such a large proportion of time 


6], К. McGaughy, An Evaluation of the Elementary School, Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
Pany, Indianapolis, 1937, p. 310. 
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and energy spent in keeping records and making reports has been 
wasted on material which has absolutely no significance for the edu- 
cational program provided for the elementary school children. 

School records and reports of the future may be even more de- 
tailed and require more of the teacher’s time for operation. Trends 
point in that direction. Teachers are certain to groan and gasp for 
time. However, the inclusion of more specific items can be justified 
in the records and reports if their resultant use renders it possible for 
the individual school to develop a more vital and comprehensive 
program of elementary education. 


CRITERIA FOR DEVISING 
A GOOD RECORD SYSTEM 

The educational philosophy of the school should determine the 
nature and number of records on pupil development. All elementary 
schools agree on the following criteria: 

1. A good record system is easy to administer. Simplicity is the key 
to success in record-keeping. The arrangement of the data often 
determines the complexity of the system. Teachers do not object to 
devoting a reasonable amount of time to keeping records, if they are 
relatively simple and truly useful, but they do object to being forced 
to solve a crossword puzzle at the end of a busy day in order to 
record a small amount of data which is of questionable functional 
value. 

2. A good record system is cumulative and permanent. A cumu- 
lative record makes possible the concentration of data for each child’s 
school history. A pupil’s school record should begin upon receipt of 
a notice from the Bureau of Vital Statistics of his birth registration, 
and should continue through his school career. 

Records should be kept of all pupils who have ever been in at- 
tendance in the system. They should be compact in character and 
cumulative in nature. 

3. Good records are of easy access to the teacher. The teacher has 
more use for the data on school records than has any other school 
officer; therefore, the records should be of easy access to her. The 
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data included are often necessary to make accurate reports requested 
by school officers and auxiliary educational agencies. 

4. Good record forms should be durable. Record cards, especially 
cumulative records, should be of sufficient durability to stand the 
normal amount of wear over the period of time for which they are 
designed to be used. 

Some of the more modern schools have formulated objectives and 
devised record forms on which objective evidence of pupil growth is 
recorded. Objectives would include a measure of (1) functional in- 
formation, (2) attitudes, interests, ideals and appreciation, (3) 
certain aspects of thinking, (4) social and emotional sensitivity and 
adjustment, (5) evidences of creativity, and (6) a functional educa- 
tional philosophy. Naturally, the inclusion of these data requires 
different types of records from those used in traditional schools. 

CUMULATIVE RECORDS IN MODERN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. It is 
impossible to know how much schools will change, or even the direc- 
tion this change may take; therefore, it is little better than a mere 
prediction what kind of cumulative records the modern schools will 
ultimately keep. Diederich, on the basis of wide investigation, has 
suggested that cumulative records incorporate: 


1. Personal pattern of goals. Items involving life work, schoolwork, 
sports, hobbies, and recreational activities which emerge from 
the pupil’s life compose the pattern. 

2. Record of significant experiences. These experiences should be 
told or written by the pupil at irregular intervals, depending upon 
the environmental situation. 

3. Reading records. A record of the pupil’s free reading provides a 
relatively accurate index to the maturity level of the pupil. The 
Evaluation Staff of the Progressive Education Association de- 
veloped a maturity index for a large number of authors and books 
by which it is possible to diagnose how well a pupil is progressing 
so that remediation can be prescribed. 

Some schools have gone so far as to keep records of attendance 
at motion pictures, to help the pupils evaluate the pictures, and 
to assist them in developing criteria by which good movies can 
be chosen. 

4. Records of cultural experiences. An accurate record of attend- 
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ance at plays and concerts, of time spent listening to radio pro- 
grams, etc., helps to determine the pupil’s cultural background 
of experience. : 

5. Records of creative expression. 

6. Behavior anecdotal record, including an accurate statement of 
event and a separate interpretation. 

7. Record of conferences. 

8. Record of excuses. 

9. Record of tests and examinations. 

0. Personal information, including health. 

1. English diagnosis. The oral portion would include pronunciation, 
enunciation, quality of voice, diction, usage, force, etc. 

12. Minutes of student affairs. 

13. Personality ratings and descriptions. 

14. Questionnaires, 

15. Records of courses and school activities, 


It should be understood that not all these items are equally valuable 
er even useful to all school systems. The cumulative record is a tool 
Which should be adjusted to the particular school. It would be unwise 
to include items in cumulative records which will never be used. 
Records, in general, should be used freely by all staff members. 

According to Allen, the ideal cumulative record System in a given 
School is one which: 


1. Presents those facts and impressions which staff members con- 
Sider to be most significant in revealing and shaping the develop- 
ment of students, 

2. Clearly indicates the trends of growth and the potential strengths 
and weaknesses of students. 

3. Builds up information on each area of a student's experience 
and development over a period of years. 


6. Requires no more Clerical work than can be justified by its prac- 
tical use. 
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through the cooperation, study, and experimentation of all staff 


members.* 
OTHER RECORDS. Other necessary records for the classroom 


teacher to operate are census, attendance, and certain others upon 
which progress in school activities are kept. 

The responsibility for obtaining the school census rests with the 
administrative staff, but the classroom teacher should have access to 
it in order that she may cooperate in the enforcement of compulsory 
attendance laws. The census is a device to determine whether all 
pupils of school age are registered. 


CHART NO. 3 


El ELEMENTARY ENROLLMENT RECORD 


(Last Name; (First Name) ‹майо› (Date of Birth) (Date Vaccinated) 
(Name of Parent) (Occupation of Parent) (Place of Birth) 


(Former Place of Reslaeace) (Last School Attended) —— (Last Grade Attended 


Latest Residence School Admita | yoi бет 


To be kept for every 


Superintendents who maintain the continuing census often shift a 
part of the burden to the teachers and pupils. The superintendent 
formulates plans for collecting data relative to the maintenance of 
continuous census records and delegates the responsibility for securing 
the information to the Principals of each school unit, The principal 
may divide the district representing the local school unit into sections, 
and, in turn, delegate to the teachers the work of collecting the data 
necessary for records. One of the common practices of teachers is to 
assign to certain pupils the task of reporting all removals and new 
pupils on their Tespective streets. It is evident that much of the respon- 


8 Wendell C. Allen, Handbook of Cumulative Records, United States Office of 
Edvration, Bulletin No. 5, р. 11. 
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sibility for maintaining accurate continuous census records rests with 
the classroom teacher. 

Likewise, the teacher is held primarily responsible for keeping the 
attendance records. The "attendance register" was the first of the 
many records to be required by law. It gives information on enroll- 
ment, membership, days present, and times tardy. Samples of a census 
card, an enrollment card and an individual progress chart are repro- 
duced here. 


CHART NO. 4 


Free TEXTBOOK RECORD 
Notice TO TEACHERS: 


The following is a statement of the number of books issued in your 
room. Please collect all free textbooks by the last Thursday and 
make a complete inventory of them. Examine all books. In blanks 
provided below please account for all books. Place all books of each 
subject into two piles usable and non-usable and label same. They 
will be inspected the following week. File this report in the Princi- 
pal’s office on the last Friday. 


Name of School Grade Name of Teacher Date 


Non- 
Issued | Lost | Usable | Usable 


—-—-— May, 1947 
— May, 1948 
May, 1949 
May, 1950 


Fic. 5. Pupil Progress Record, 
190 
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REPORTING PUPIL PROGRESS 
Pupil progress in the elementary school constitutes a problem of 
major importance, yet the average layman, and perhaps too many 
teachers, think of it as a last-minute interpretation of the teacher, 
which is rendered after the real work of the school year is completed. 
This attitude may be expected of those who have not studied seriously 
the theories and practices underlying pupil progress. 


THEORIES UNDERLYING PUPIL PROGRESS 

GRADE-STANDARD THEORY. To the casual observer, pupils enter 
the elementary school at approximately six years of age, spend one 
year in each grade acquiring the subject matter allocated to each, and 
move on to the junior high school at the age of twelve. To be sure, 
this is the normal procedure of a great majority of boys and girls in 
the typical elementary school in the United States. There are those 
who learn more slowly, which results in their retention in the ele- 
mentary school until they are thirteen, fourteen, or fifteen, depending 
upon how many grades they are compelled to repeat. 

Parents, teachers, principals, superintendents, and members of the 
board of education accept this theory of pupil promotion and operate 
their schools accordingly. It was the common experience of each adult 
when he attended the elementary school; therefore, he would think 
of no other scheme of pupil progress unless he were a creative soul 
indeed. 

This concept of pupil progress is known as the grade-standard 
theory. It operates on the basis that there is a core of subject matter 
which is essential for every boy and girl to obtain while enrolled in 
each grade of the elementary school and that it is arranged in an 
orderly sequential relationship. 

Acceptance of the grade-standard theory elevates knowledge to the 
highest rung on the ladder of child development. It assumes that 
norms, standards of achievement, uniform courses of study, and stable 
curriculum materials are both desirable and easily attained. The bio- 
logical, emotional and social aspects of child growth and development 


are completely ignored. 
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Although administrative regulations stress the level of achievement 
expected of all pupils for promotion to the next higher grade, it is 
significant that such factors as conduct, cooperation, attendance, and 
conformity to behavior tegulations are given some weight in deter- 
mining progress. Pupils with educational achievement above the aver- 
age of the class have been known to fail of Promotion because they 
were stubborn, unruly, uncooperative or independent of action. 

WEAKNESSES OF GRADE-STANDARD THEORY. The grade-stand- 
ard theory overemphasizes high scholarship standards and fails to 
recognize total child development. Even when teachers have been con- 
vinced that this practice is wrong, they have hesitated to criticize the 
values of it because it would be an unpopular belief and, furthermore, 
it might jeopardize their academic respectability. 

It is now quite generally acknowledged that this “stepladder” con- 
cept of organization in the elementary school has produced or 
contributed to some of our most baffling problems. Failure of promo- 
tion, double promotion, elimination from School, undesirable citizen- 
Ship qualities and indifference are a few of the more common 
problems emanating from grade-standard organization and adminis- 
tration. Much thinking has been done by leading educators on how 
to improve the situation without Scrapping the sacred grade-standard 
theory. Not all efforts have been fruitless; yet a Satisfactory answer to 
the major weaknesses still awaits, 

FAILURE AN IMPORTANT CONSIDERATION. Even though a great 
Majority of school people cling tightly to the grade-standard theory 
of pupil progress, they have made a valiant effort to reduce the rate 
of failure. Investigations reveal a steady downward trend from Ayres’ 
report in 1909 of an average of 16 per cent nonpromotion in all 
grades to an average of 4 per cent in seven large cities in 1941. The 
per cent of nonpromotion is consistently higher in the small communi- 
ties, but the trend is definitely downward. 

Trial promotions and advancement to the next higher grade have 
materially decreased the amount of failure, but the Prevailing philos- 
ophy of teachers, Parents and administrators with respect to promo- 
tion has changed only slightly. They still believe there is momentous 
virtue in requiring pupils to master the minimum standards estab- 
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lished for a grade before promoting them to a higher one, even if it 
takes an extra year, or forever, to do it. 

It is difficult to predict in which grades the larger per cents of 
failures will be found, since investigations have revealed the incon- 
sistency in the distribution of pupil failures among five grades in the 
elementary school. There is a definite tendency for the first grade to 
top the list, and some evidence to indicate that, on a statewide basis, 
the percentage of nonpromotion decreases as the children ascend the 
stepladder of our graded elementary schools. 

TIME OF PROMOTION. Common practice lists at least three dif- 
ferent time intervals between promotion periods—annual, semian- 
nual, and at irregular times during the year. Other practices used less 
frequently are the quarterly and the continuous progress reports, 
Although the time interval between promotion periods should have 
little effect on the amount of failure in a system which adheres rigidly 
to mastery of minimum essentials, it does have a definite effect. By 
the time a pupil reaches the sixth grade in school, the percentage of 
those who have repeated a term or more is about eighteen in annual 
promotion schools and approximately fifty in semiannual promotion 
schools. Evidently teachers are sympathetic and hesitate to assign 
failing marks when they require the repetition of a full year’s study, 
but do so much more often when the repetition requires only one 
semester. 

CONTINUOUS PROGRESS A MODERN THEORY. A small group of 
teachers, administrators and parents who have witnessed the short- 
comings of traditional promotional practices recommend an entirely 
modern theory based upon a philosophy in harmony with the child 
development point of view. They firmly believe that it is the function 
of the school to accept all pupils who are approximately six years of 
age (five-year olds, if kindergarten is operated), even though they 
have widely different physical, mental, social, and emotional capaci- 
ties, and to offer each of them the best educational opportunities within 
the limits of the teachers and the school. Those who deviate extremely 
high and extremely low should be challenged in accordance with their 
abilities. These deviations may be either physical, mental, social or 
emotional. 
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The elementary school must accept pupils as they are and, for six 
Ог seven years, attempt to direct them in terms of that which they 
wish them to become. After six years of this fine direction, the pupils 
will be approximately twelve years of age and should be promoted to 
the junior high school. 

Those who accept this point of view cannot Operate on the sacred 
grade-standard theory; it must be abandoned. Although the two 
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teachers; rather, there are as many combinations as the number of 
criteria permits. The criteria most frequently mentioned are as 
follows: 

1. Retain pupils who will profit more by retention than by pro- 
motion. 

2. Retain a pupil if his marks are below passing in the major 
subjects. 

3. Chronological age and its concomitants constitute a major factor 
in promotion. 

4. General achievement constitutes a prominent basis. 

5. General ability is given major consideration, 

6. Minimum standards must be attained. 

7. Social age is a factor which should be considered. 

These criteria constitute only a small sampling of more than one 
hundred proposed as bases for determining promotion; however, they 
appeared quite frequently. Approximately one-third of the adminis- 
trators report that their school system has no definite policy governing 
Promotion, while the remaining two-thirds indicate some form of 
achievement standard as the major consideration. 

There is no single criterion or integrated group of criteria which 
may be regarded as the promotional policy of the public school sys- 
tems as revealed by recent investigations. This chaotic condition bids 
fair to continue until educational workers can agree upon philosophy, 
objectives and functions of the elementary school as an educational 
institution. The first problem upon which agreement should be 
reached is whether the major objective of the elementary school is 
the training of the pupil in the mastery of the tool subjects or the 
development of a well-adjusted, wholesomely integrated, desirably 
functioning personality. 

In like manner, a pupil would have a very difficult task, indeed, 
to give credit for promotion or blame for failure to any single indi- 
vidual. In one situation the classroom teacher may assume the entire 
responsibility for the decision, and she may or may not adhere strictly 
to a predetermined policy. In another situation the classroom teacher, 
the elementary school principal and the superintendent of public 
Schools may form a council to decide upon pupil promotions. In a 
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large majority of cases the responsibility is not so clearly defined. In 
controversial issues such as arise in nonpromotion it may be impos- 
sible for the failing pupil to find who is responsible for the decision, 
why the decision, and what procedure is necessary to remedy the 
situation. A definite promotional policy is an integral portion of a 
sound administrative policy. 


GRADE LEVEL AND PUPIL PROGRESS 

Pupil progress through the elementary school is extremely complex 
and closely associated with many other important administrative, 
curricular and instructional problems. It is difficult to discuss or 
investigate progress apart from its natural setting. In this connection 
there are some problems in pupil progress which are peculiar to the 
division in which the child is enrolled. 

PROGRESS IN THE PRIMARY GRADES. More extensive efforts are 
being made in the primary grades than in any other section to improve 
the learning situation, and this holds particularly true for pupil-pro- 
motion practices. More progress has been made in promoting the 
child development point of view in the primary grades than in any 
other division. 

In preschool and kindergarten the child’s learning comes about as 
a result of increasing his experiences, and he learns only as he inter- 
prets the new experience in terms of his total previous learning 
experience. When the child is thrust into the first grade, untrained 
teachers are prone to introduce a large number of symbols and ideas 
quite foreign to the child’s previous learning experiences. As one 
might expect, the pupil is unable to interpret satisfactorily symbols 
and ideas which are unrelated to his behavioral experience, and non- 
promotion results. 

Since major emphasis is placed on reading, this subject or learning 
experience is the chief reason for nonpromotion. A great majority of 
the pupils who enter the first grade will have had sufficient back- 
ground to learn to recognize the symbols and to interpret them in 
terms of their store of experiences. A small minority of those who 
enter the first grade will be unable to interpret satisfactorily these 
symbols and ideas; these pupils fall somewhere below the minimum 
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standard arbitrarily set by the individual teacher. They are not ready 
to read, probably because of a variety of reasons. They are personali- 
ties and deserve an opportunity to develop in accordance with the 
abilities they possess just as much as do the members of the first 
group. 

It is commonly understood that nonpromotion in the primary 
grades, especially in grade one, is because of insufficient progress in 
reading, which, according to teachers, is because of low mental abil- 
ity. Is it reasonable for the public school to issue failure slips because 
of low mental ability? There are other reasons for nonpromotion, such 
as illness, lack of application and non-English speaking ability. Re- 
gardless of the reasons for the lack of reading achievement, it must be 
admitted that progress in life, and likewise in school life, depends 
quite as much upon physical, emotional and social development as 
upon reading achievement. 

PROGRESS IN INTERMEDIATE GRADES. Аз pupils enter the inter- 
mediate grades, new subjects, or learning areas, are introduced, and 
wide, rich and varied experiences are provided. The skills learned in 
the primary division become the tools of learning rather than the 
objectives sought. This shift only increases the problem of nonpro- 
motion, and it is extremely doubtful if a solution will be found as 
long as pupil progress is determined entirely upon the basis of 
scholastic achievement. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING PROGRESS 

The whole problem of pupil progress needs to be analyzed in the 
light of modern educational theory. It is evident that uniformity in 
promotional practices on a state or national scale is undesirable. 
Evidence is continuously increasing to indicate that the traditional 
grade-standard policy of pupil progress is unacceptable. 

A number of evidences have sprung up which may serve to direct 
our practices as frontier thinkers in pupil progress lead the way. 
Some of these evidences are presented for serious thought, considera- 
tion and experimentation. 

Obtaining, recording and using objective evidence from mental 
tests, achievement tests, diagnostic tests, aptitude tests, anecdotal be- 
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havior journals, rating scales, health records and other sources pro- 
vide some of the necessary information needed by a teacher to plan, 
organize and guide children’s learning experiences in such a manner 
that they will obtain the optimum benefits therefrom. Not all this 
evidence should be reported to the pupils or parents. 

The teacher should know the developmental status and rate of 
growth of each of her pupils in order that she may provide the direc- 
tion and help necessary to insure a maximum of continuous progress. 
Teachers with insight, wisdom and a full knowledge of the scientific 
information on total child development, as well as an unencumbered 
amount of information in the various areas of learning experience, 
are required to obtain best results in a program of uninterrupted 
progress. 

Each school should formulate, and operate under, a definite policy 
regarding pupil progress. AII persons who are involved in promo- 
tional practices should be given an opportunity to prepare it cooper- 
atively. It must be recognized that in this age of ultra-specialization 
no one child will be able to master the total amount of knowledge in 
existence; therefore, a representative sampling of selected experiences 
is imperative, and should be sufficient to attain the desired objectives. 

It is expected that pupils will vary in the initial and ultimate levels 
of development they possess, and that the school will aid each child 
to the fullest at each level of development to attain the most progress 
toward the objectives which have been set up cooperatively. Adapting 
learning experiences to individual differences assists in obtaining these 
objectives. Teachers who Operate on the theory of continuous prog- 
ress, and have available all the Suggestions which have been recom- 
mended, should obtain results Superior to those hoped for in the 
traditional grade-standard Practice. 


TECHNIQUES FOR REPORTING 
Some of the more common reports for which a teacher is respon- 
sible are daily attendance reports, monthly reports, term reports and 
Teports to parents. The first three Teports are interschool reports and 
are chiefly for the purpose of compilation in the central office. Fur- 


| 
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thermore, they vary so much, in accordance with the requirements of 
each school system, that an extensive description and explanation is 
not given. 

The report to pupils and parents communicates such an important 
message, and is of such great significance as a school-home relation- 
ship device, that it will be discussed at length. 

THE REPORT CARD. The report card is without question the 
chief means of reporting to pupils and parents the teacher’s interpreta- 
tion of the pupils progress over a designated period of time. The 
report card communicates through other symbols some of the more 
important interpretations which are recorded to the pupil’s credit on 
the school records. 

The major concern in reporting is to provide a sound working rela- 
tionship between the school and the home in the guidance of the 
individual children common to both institutions. It is important to 
keep the supporting public informed, to stimulate teachers to become 
better acquainted with their pupils and to express the spirit of the 
school and the philosophy underlying its program. 

Report cards vary widely in the areas of pupil progress which they 
include, and one can find practices in harmony with almost any 
philosophy of child development. The more progressive schools are 
attempting to inform parents on every major phase of pupil growth, 
namely, biological, mental, school achievement, social, emotional and 
moral, The authors consider this program basically sound and im- 
perative in practice. 

To achieve this goal, it is necessary to prepare a list of objectives 
for the elementary school which are in harmony with pupil growth 
and development. One such list was formulated by the Educational 
Policies Commission and another by the New York State Association 
of Elementary School Principals.® The two lists are reproduced here 
for your consideration: 
mission, Natonal Education Assocation, Washington, D. C. 1338; pp. 30,7290, 


108; Cardinal Objectives in Elementary Education, University of the State. of New 
York, Washington, 1918, p. 13; Reporting to Parents, New York Association of 


Elementary Principals, Bulletin 6, 1938, pp. 35-36. 
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Educational Policies Commission New York Elementary Principals’ List 


1, The objectives of self-realization. 1. To understand and practice desir- 
2. The objectives of human relation- able social relationships. 

ship. 2. To discover and develop his own 
3. The objectives of economic effi- desirable individual aptitudes, 

ciency. 3. To cultivate the habit of critical 
4. The objectives of civic Tesponsi- thinking. 

bility. To appreciate and desire worth- 


Ы while activities, 

5. To gain command of the common 
integrating knowledge and skills. 

6. To develop a sound body and nor- 
mal mental attitudes.9 

It is necessary to subdivide these Objectives, as is done in the 
original list, in order to report Pupil progress in each objective. Even 
when a complete analysis of conditions is included on the report card, 
à conference between pupil, parent and teacher may be needed to 
arrive at the cause and to agree upon remediation. 

REPORT CARD A BAROMETER TO EDUCATIONAL THINKING. The 
Teport to parents inevitably reflects the many changes which have 
entered the thinking of educational workers in the past quarter cen- 
tury. The Educational Research Service, Circular No. 4, contains a 
report of an investigation of the content of report cards.!^ This study 
includes an analysis of the summarized reports of previous investiga- 
tions." Copies of 108 report cards from fifty-two city school systems, 
used first in 1930-31 or later, were carefully analyzed. A summary 
of the analysis follows: 

1. There is a definite tendency to reduce the number of times the 
Ieport cards are issued during a school year. A majority of them are 
issued six times a year or less. The use of quarterly reports is gaining 
favor, and monthly reports are gradually losing favor. 

2. A majority of the cards examined provided for discriminating 
ratings on items pertaining to subject matter. Some few cards provided 


10“New Developments in Pupil Report Cards," Educational Research Service, 
Circular No. 4, Department of Superintendence and Research Division, National 
Education Association, Washington, D. C., May, 1934. 

11 Rowna Hansen, “Report Cards for Kindergarten and Elementary Grades,” 
United States Department of the Interior, Office of Education, Leaflet No. 41, Gov- 
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space for statements of special strengths or weaknesses in the child’s 
work. 

The items listed on the cards should explain definitely the elements 
which are necessary to a satisfactory performance. Reports in which 
scholastic marks are used often make careful distinctions between the 
values assigned to each mark. The basis for marking should be the 
same throughout a system; if one teacher wishes to differ from other 
members of the group and use the mastery technique or the curve of 
normal probability as a means of assigning grades, she should explain 
it on the report card. 

3. The most frequent marking code found in this analysis was a 
five-point scale, expressed in letters, words, or numbers; however, a 
three-point scale was not uncommon. A comparison of this study with 
that of other studies reveals a definite trend away from the use of 
percentage in reporting marks. 

4. Behavior ratings were included on 92 of the 108 cards. The 
terms most commonly used were citizenship, habits, attitudes, conduct 
and deportment. While these terms have high frequency at present, 
the tendency is directly away from such descriptions. Ratings on six 
or more items were provided by forty-four of the cards. Analysis of 
the more recent report cards revealed that there is a tendency to 
increase the number of items for behavior ratings. 

5. Health was reported as a school subject, and as a program for 
improvement of health habits. The latter is gaining favor in recent 
years. 

6. Provision was made on 103 of the 108 cards for reporting at- 
tendance. 

7. Notes concerning the parents' share in the pupils educational 
progress acquired a prominent place. Some of the newer report cards 
suggested ways in which the home might contribute to effective 
schoolwork and invited the cooperation of parents. Invitations for 
conferences between parent and teachers were listed on a majority 
of the cards. 

8. The common practice of judging a pupil's work by comparing 
it with that of his classmates has definite limitations. Comparative 
ratings set a single standard of performance for all children in the 
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class; therefore, the teachers who employ the method of individualized 
instruction have trouble in harmonizing this system of marking with a 
plan of teaching in terms of individual growth. Pupils who are marked 
low when they have put forth their best efforts naturally become dis- 
‘couraged. Likewise, pupils of superior ability are not stimulated to 
attain their maximum level of performance when the standard is 
below their ability to achieve. 

A study of some of the more recent Teport cards revealed that the 
comparative element is being minimized by reducing the number of 
ratings. Some of those receiving increasing recognition are "satis- 
factory" and "unsatisfactory"; "improving" and *not improving"; 
and "above average", "average" and “below average." Some edu- 
cators are rating pupils in terms of ability, or listing goals of attain- 
ment for each individual, which renders formal report cards 
unnecessary. 

9. Several school systems have discontinued the use of a formal 
Teport card in favor of individual letters, especially in the primary 
grades. The preparation of individual letters requires a general knowl- 
edge of child nature and a body of valuable information obtained from 
pupil diagnosis. Also, individual conferences with parents are receiv- 
ing consideration. 

Approximately a decade later Burton collected several hundred 
report cards and found the following developments: 


1. Conspicuous changes appear in markings by subjects. 
a, Traditional, unexplained, single marks by subjects are steadily 
decreasing. 
b. Subjects are increasingly grouped under major broad fields. 
c. Important objectives to be gained from individual subjects are 
listed increasingl А 
Definitions for marks, where retained, are increasing. 
Scores on standard tests in fact and skill knowledge are in- 
creasingly included; relation of the individual to the norm and 
to the class average appears. 
f. Several cards show marks in relation to ability groups. 
2. Mention of improvement or of reasons for poor progress is 
Increasing rapidly. 
h. Profiles for individual pupils appear often. 


ss 
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2. Social and emotional growth, special interest, attitudes and habits 


10. 


11. 


are increasingly included. 

a. Subjects are marked separately for effort, or general attitudes 
manifested, as well as for achievement. 

b. Special interests, abilities, and extracurricular activities are 
increasingly listed. 

c. Profile charts for citizenship habits and attitudes often appear. 

d. Social and emotional traits and attitudes are included in nearly 
all recent cards. 
(1) Described in terms of general words for character traits. 
(2) Described in terms of specific behavior. 
(These items, however described, may appear as an unclassi- 
fied list of items, or may be grouped under various categories.) 


- Physical growth and well-being, health knowledge and habits are 


increasingly included. 


. Increased opportunity for cooperation with parents is indicated. 


а. The philosophy and aims of the school may be briefly stated 
on the card or included in a pamphlet to parents. 

b. The purpose and the organization of the school report itself 
are increasingly explained, either briefly on the card or in a 
separate booklet. 

c. Advice for the assistance of pupils who are not progressing 
satisfactorily is increasingly included. 

d. Special interests, abilities, or aptitudes, are called to parents’ 
attention. 

e. Written comments by parents are increasingly invited. { 

f. Opportunity for the parent to report to the school on certain 
definite items is beginning to appear. 

g. Parents are increasingly invited to visit school and confer. 


- Comparative or competitive marking is disappearing with con- 


siderable rapidity. 

Individual, personalized, letter-form reports from teacher to par- 
ent are increasing slowly. 

Conferences between parent and teacher appear both as supple- 
ments to report cards and as substitutes. 

Special notices of failure sometimes supplement the report card. 
New-type report cards are increasingly printed in large type, dec- 
orated, or otherwise given a pleasing appearance. 

A very marked tendency is apparent so to organize and word all 
items that the report is easily and immediately understood by any 


Pupil or parent. | $ 4 
Separate cards for various levels (kindergarten, primary, upper 
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grades, high school) and for single subjects in high school are in- 
creasing. ۰ 


As a result of more than fifteen years of investigation in the 
Campus Research Laboratory Schools of Colorado State College of 
Education, Wrinkle developed fourteen criteria to be used in evaluat- 
ing marking and reporting forms and practices. They are reproduced 
here: 


Criteria Used in Evaluating Marking and 
Reporting Forms and Practices 


1. Have the objectives of the educational program been identified? 

2. Are the objectives clearly stated? 

3. Are the objectives sufficiently analyzed so that they have specific 

meaning? 

. Are the objectives understood, accepted, and recognized as im- 

portant by the students, teachers, and parents? 

Are different objectives evaluated and reported separately? 

‚ Are different forms provided to serve different purposes? 

Are different bases for evaluation utilized which are appropriate 

to the purposes involved? 

8. Can the teacher evaluate, with sufficient Teliability, the achieve- 
ment and growth of the student with respect to the objectives 
which have been set up? 

9. Can the reports be prepared with a reasonable expenditure of 
time and effort? 

10. Do the evaluation procedures make provision for student self- 
evaluation? 

11. Is provision made for the reporting of evidence and comments 
relative to the evaluation? 

12. Are the forms so constructed as to facilitate recording? 

13. Can the evaluations be easily translated into other symbols if the 
evaluations may have to be stated in terms of other systems of 
marking? 

14. Do the forms and Practices serve the various functions which they 
are designed to serve, that is, give information, stimulate interest 
in improvement, facilitate guidance, provide a basis for college 
entrance recommendations, etc.?13 


12 W. Н. Burton, The Guidance of Learning Activities, D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1944, pp. 502-503. 

13 W. L. Wrinkle, Improving Marking and Reporting Practices, Rinehart and Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1947, pp. 107, 110. 
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Many other variations between the types and trends listed appear in 
practice. New-type report cards necessitate considerable work upon 
the part of teachers at first, but as they become familiar with the items 
checked, the necessary information is more easily collected. Unless a 
teacher is responsible for so large a group that the reports are burden- 
some, the results achieved definitely compensate for the effort. 

SAMPLE REPORT FORMS. Some report cards are reproduced in 
Charts 5 to 10 inclusive to reveal a few of the distinctive features 
prevalent in recent practice. Some of these forms give considerable 
emphasis to rating the children in the regular school subjects; others 
provide opportunity for elaborate descriptions concerning certain 
habits and attitudes desirable for the purpose of making intelligent 
citizens in a democratic society. The more recent developments pro- 
vide the opportunity for evaluating the progress of pupils by state- 
ment, checking, or reporting anecdotal records. All of them invite a 
large measure of cooperation from the parents and are worthy of 
serious consideration. 


CHART NO. 514 
(8 pages) 


FRANKLIN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
FRANKLIN, INDIANA 


REPORT OF PUPIL PROGRESS — ELEMENTARY GRADES 


РОР GRADE SS А” 
YEAR 19__ and 19__ SCHOOL ا کڪ‎ ħÁ 
TEACHER ‘PRINCIPAL EEE EE 
To Parents: 


This is a report of your child’s progress in school. It concerns someone 
in whom we are mutually interested. The teacher has given this report 
much careful thought and consideration, but it will not be complete until 
you have visited the school and had a personal interview. The teacher 
will be in her room and free for conference from 3:30 to 4:00 on Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday. We urge you to comment each time the 
report is returned to school. 


Please see that your child comes to school regularly and on time 
every day. If your child is absent often, he loses interest and valuable 
class instruction. In case of absence or tardiness, you should send an 
excuse. 


We believe that the education of children is a joint responsibility of 
the home and the school. The school can do its best work when there is 
close cooperation between it and parent. 


Ralph W. Sheek, Superintendent. 
[1] 


achievement with his demonstrated capacity, and it outlines the aims and the citizenship 
and health activities of the School. 
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THUS BE IT EVER 


The future of America marches 
upon the feet of its children. 
The guideposts of that march 
are to no small degree set by 
public education. 


AIMS AND ACTIVITIES 
In our school we think we should: 


Enter into school activities. 

Work independently. 

Begin our work at once, do it carefully, and finish it each day, neatly 
and promptly. 

Be able to evaluate our own work. 

Appreciate the best books, good music and fine art. 

Be willing to master the skills necessary for learning. 

Follow directions. 


To make our school a better place in which to live we: 


Take our share of responsibility. 

Are on time. 

Are at school when we are well. 

Take care of school equipment. 

Do not waste materials. 

Consider the rights of others. 

Practice self control. 

Are courteous, cheerful and agreeable at all times. 
Are good sports. 


We believe that we must have strong and healthy bodies to do our best 
work. So we try to: 


Be clean in all ways. 

Enter into the play activities of the school. 
Observe the rules of health. 

Consider the health of others. 


[2 and 3] 
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SCHOLARSHIP 


Unsatis- 
factory 


LANGUAGE ARTS 
Reading 
Oral and Written Expression 
Spelling 
Writing 

SOCIAL STUDIES 
History 
Geography 

SCIENCE 

ARITHMETIC 


FINE ARTS 
Music 


Art 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Бау Аел ы. TRI oe Тика ы >_. as 
TEACHER COMMENTS: 
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SCHOLARSHIP 


SECOND REPORT 


Working | Can Do Is Unsatis- 
to Better |; i t 
Capacity Work роте асау 
LANGUAGE ARTS 
Reading 


Oral and Written Expression 


H‏ کے 
Spelling‏ 
Writing‏ 
SOCIAL STUDIES‏ 
History‏ 
Geography‏ 
— 


SCIENCE 


ARITHMETIC 


FINE ARTS 
Music 
Art 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Days Absent.— A 1 Times Tardy. 


TEACHER COMMENTS: 
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SCHOLARSHIP 
ڪڪ‎ 


Unsatis- 
factory 


LANGUAGE ARTS 
Reading 
Oral and Written Expression 


History 


SCIENCE 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


SADR n c e м ИС 785 i —— 


TEACHER COMMENTS: 


[6] 
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PARENTS’ COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 


ee‏ ج س 


FIRST REPORT 


Parent's Signature 


REM —— ————— 


SECOND REPORT 


Parent's Signature 


SSS 


THIRD REPORT 
is assigned to 


Grade for the School Year 19__-19__ 


TOE eee E 


Бра амр ш. 


[7] 
[page 8 blank] 
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CHART NO. 6 


PUPIL’S PROGRESS REPORT 


m ——— — "Sehoo0l 
Logansport, Indiana 


19 


Dear Patron: 


Teacher's Signature 


Parent's Remarks: 


Parent's Signature 


Days Present Days Absent Times Tardy 


A single sheet. Size of sheet, 5% inches by 8% inches. Contains space for 
informal letter by teacher and parent. 
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CHART NO. 7 
(8 pages) 


COMPREHENSIVE REPORT TO PARENTS 


Progress of Age 
Grade—_______ Room ——______ School. 


Academic Year. 


Teacher. 


Dear Parents: 


Teachers and administrators are interested in the same thing that you 
are: namely, that your child make the most of himself. We want to work 
with you and the pupils toward that end. We can help you by giving you 
several times a year a picture of your child’s growth in knowledge, skills, 
physical development and health, and ability to get along weil with himself 
and with others. From our knowledge of your child in school, we can 
make suggestions for further progress. That is the purpose of this report 
to you. 

You can help us achieve this purpose by sharing with us your under- 
standing of your child, and by making suggestions as to what you think 
the school should do for him. 

We cordially invite you to visit our schools and to talk with your child’s 
teachers and principal. 


(Signed) 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


[11 
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First Period* | Second Period | Third Period 


1. Growth Record 
Height in inches 


Weight (note gain or loss 
in pounds) 


Illness 


Immunity obtained 
ee лг...) 
2. Attendance 


Days of school in the pe- 
riod 


Days present 


Days absent 


Times tardy 


3. Health and Physical De- 
velopment (freely written 
comments in addition to 
whatever marks are used) 
Physical defects that 
should be corrected, pro- 
gress in healthful living, 
in neatness and cleanli- 
ness, in personal appear- 
ance, and suggestions for 
improvement 


Skill in games and sports 


Good sportsmanship 


4. Art and Music 
Evidence of: progress in 
appreciation and enjoy- 
ment of music and art, in 
special skills, and in the 
use of these creative actiy- 
ities in leisure time 


* The number of marking periods during the year would, as already suggested, Vary 
in different schools; three are suggested here. 

2] 
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First Period* | Second Period | Third Period 


4. Art and Music (Cont.) 
Recognition of special tal- 
ent and opportunities for 
developing it 


5. Home Economics, Agri- 
culture, and Shop 
Evidence of progress in 
knowledge and skill, and 
in applying these to every- 
day life at home as well as 
at school. Recognition of 
special creative abilities 
and vocational potentiali- 
ties 


6. Science 
Evidence of growing un- 
derstanding of science in 
the world today—how sci- 
ence affects health, agri- 
culture, industry, peace, 
and war 


Evidence of interest in 
keeping up with new dis- 
coveries; and concern for 
the use of science for the 
welfare of all 


7. Social Studies 

Evidence of a growing un- 
derstanding of the people 
and the physical resources 
of the world in which we 
live, how the present grew 
out of the past, how the 
future will grow out of the 
present 


[8] 
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ЕТТ = л a т Gel Ia 


1 |2 зач тз аа оза 


1. Reading 
Comprehends books to be 
read in the grade 


Has an adequate rate of 
comprehension 


Is flexible in adapting his 
method of reading to the ma- 
terial and to his purpose 


Is building reading tastes and 
interests that contribute to 
his development 


Reads orally well enough to 
give pleasure to his audience 


Enjoys reading 


Uses reading as one way of 
Spending leisure time 


2. Listening 
Pays close, wholehearted at- 
tention to class discussions 
and to teacher’s comments 
and directions 


Selects and listens to radio 
Programs with discrimina- 
tion 


* Key: 
1. Pupil’s rating in relation to grade standard (used only for main headings). 
2. Is doing his best. 
3. Should do better. 
4. Is improving. 
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3. Talking 
Builds on what others have 
said, speaks to the point, 
holds interest of audience 


Speaks distinctly 
Speaks correctly 


Makes himself clearly under- 
stood 


4. Work Habits 
Gets down to work prompt- 
ly; uses free time in worth- 
while ways; plans his work 
well 
Makes skillful adaptation t: 
new situations 
Sets tasks for himself that 
show initiative; e.g., brings 
in outside material, finds ex- 
tra work that needs to be 
done 
Works wholeheartedly at the 
job he is doing 


Hands in work on time 


Does critical thinking on 
problems for which he has 
an adequate background 
Shows creative ability; con- 
tributes helpful ideas to dis- 
cussion; applies knowledge 
gained to life situation 


[5] 
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5. Writing 

Expresses his ideas clearly to 
others in writing; uses cor- 
rect grammar 

Spells words correctly Ш 
Uses the dictionary when- || 
ever necessary 

Writes legibly 


6. Arithmetic { 


Reads problems accurately 


mathematical skills taught in 
the grade 


7. Library 
Knows how to find informa- 
tion in the library 


Uses accurately the basic Д 


ects 


Uses the library for recrea- —1— 
tional reading || 


Uses the library in class proj- [| IF 


8. Personal and Social Develop- 


ment and Good Citizenship 
Is thoughtful and consider- 
ate of others; respects opin- 
ions and rights of others 
Cooperates in group activi- || 
ties; does his share of Work 
Accepts and fulfills responsi- || 
bilities suited to him 
Shows concern for the wel- 
fare of the group || 
Takes criticism or failure as | | | | 
an opportunity {о learn; 
profits by suggestions | 


[6] 
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Takes an objective attitude 
toward himself 

Is interested in doing and 
able to do things that other 
children of his age do 

Is at ease with a group of 
adults or children 

Has an appropriate and wor- 
thy purpose that guides his 
behavior 

Does not give up easily when 
he meets difficulty; finishes a 
job, provided it is suitable 
for him 

Is able to work independ- 
ently and play alone when 
that is desirable 


Additional comments and suggestions for improvement 


(Signed) 
TEACHER 


Please sign and return this report as soon as possible. 


First Period | Second Period| Third Period 


Parent’s Signature 


Please make any sugges- 
tions or comments that will 
assist the teacher in helping 
your child to make still 
better progress in the 
months ahead. 


[7 and 8] 
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CHART NO. 8 
TEACHERS COLLEGE DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL 
Denton, Texas 


TO THE PARENTS OF 
The items included in the following lists are representative of some of 
the responses we expect from children in the second grade. If each item 
is not checked in one of the three columns, it only means that we have 
noted no particular evidences to indicate either growth or lack of growth 
during the period covered by this report. 
Conferences with you are welcomed. 


oS lo Rn lel ai 
L3 ЕЛ E 
ATTITUDES AND 3 HIEH UNDERSTANDINGS $ НЕЯ 
HABITS Big 1 & AND SKILLS В| 3 3 
СИСА ЕУ СЕУ 
1. Exercises reasonable 1. Reads for thought 
self-control for his a; iT ЙҮ БЫ so be ee 
کک‎ iaa | || —— | 2. Attacks new words in- 
2. Is courteous and well- dependently 
mannered EM 
GT TT RET Res Ded 3. Doesmuchfreereading 
‚ Keeps desk and locker =| =. 
a T orderly 4. oe to tell the story 
[EE Se eee ге 
4. Keeps hands away from CET Go Sh =) === a ew ee 
uu mouth y: 5. тат clearly and dis- 
= | IL inctly 
5. део well to direc- WexGautabiies Ва | | t 
ions У 
етуин 2 mm EL discussions 
. Plans before innin, ا اسا و‎ 
work 8 8 7. Asks questions and 
اا ا‎ searches for informa- 
7. Is able to work with tion 
others سس ی و‎ | 
вту ы-———————|—|——| 8. Writes legibly 
8. Is able to work inde- ASAT ar es I DR 
ndentl SPIRO O с new: 
уг Л ЩИ У اى‎ e words a week 
^ bom "es Wen xis 10. Understands and uses m 
it is finishe 2 
Exc. An E J| iio number experiences on 
10. pues үа at- second grade level 
empts to solve own i [E уст 
pite 11. Takes advantage of op- 
TIU EIE LII portunities for creative 
11. К in solving expression in art 
group problems pm 
12. Plays visor gy any |} 12. Enjoys singing. Appre- 
12. Plays vigorously and ciates and works for 
cooperatively good tone quality 
a co o A em a dos t Drs 1S | m a en 
Teacher 


A primary report card of the check sheet type. It provides for analytical 
response and permits of remediation as а result of particular evidence. 
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CHART NO. 9 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL 
Denton, Texas 


1948-49 
REPORT OF PROGRESS. Grade_—__ 


In the Т. С. Demonstration School Intermediate grades we are trying 
to help children develop into well-rounded individuals by providing oppor- 
tunities for study, and experiences that will make for growth. Below we 
are giving some of the goals we are working toward this year. 


І. Acquiring knowledge and developing skills in subject fields. 

1. We strive to develop in each child the ability to find and use infor- 
mation and materials, independently. 

2. We work to develop in children the ability to read with under- 
standing, to spell correctly in all written work, to solve problems 
through the use of skills in arithmetic, to speak and write more 
effectively. 

3. We help the children to realize that the reading of many books 
is necessary for outstanding progress in reading. 

4. Children are helped to understand that good reading is basic for 
much progress in all other subject matter undertakings. 


П. Building democratic ways of living and thinking and behaving. 

1. We try to develop individual and group responsibility by allowing 
individuals, committees, and grades to accept and meet obligations 
(the practice of fair play, the care of materials for work and play, 
the promotion of orderly conduct). 

2. We strive to create an understanding of peoples and lands through 
study of geography, history, current news, pictures. 

3. We encourage sharing experiences and information through a con- 
tribution period, and the school assembly. 

4. We try to develop emotional stability through pleasant relation- 
ships in the classroom. 

5. We try to help each child recognize his individual strength and 
weaknesses in order to better develop his talents and overcome his 
weaknesses. 

6. We want each child to realize that the correction of mistakes 
brings about much learning. 


This report is based upon the objectives of the school. A statement of objectives 
is included on the card for the parent's information. 
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Ш. Developing and maintaining physical health. 
1. We encourage proper care of our bodies, and the school sur- 
roundings. 
2. We try to guide children to understand the need for and to eat 
well-balanced meals. 


3. Directed playground activities are important in our set-up. 


IV. Developing an appreciation of the beautiful. 
1. We sing, and listen to good music, feeling and often producing 
its rhythm in various ways. 
2. Through science we become aware of the world of beauty about us. 
3. We express beauty through the use of art materials. 
4. We build and share beautiful and constructive thoughts. 
5. We try to have attractive surroundings in our school. 


Facilities for promoting these opportunities 


1. The library 8. The junior assembly 

2. School orchestra 9. Question Mark—school paper 
3. Music classes 10. Scouts—boys and girls 

4. Visiting speakers 11. Moving pictures 

5. Instructional excursions 12. The radio 

6. Play equipment 13. School lunch room 

7. Bulletin boards, exhibits 


ا و БЕЕН‏ کے 


Supervising Teacher 


Elementary Principal 


COMMENTS... — — 


PARENT'S SIGNATURE E — TAAT — 
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CHART NO. 102 
PUPIL ADJUSTMENT INVENTORY 


Name Æ 


I. Social Attitude 


Friendly: makes Has very few 
friends easily friends 
1 2 


Unfriendly: no 
intimate friends 
3. 


П. Emotional Control 


Well poised Easily irritated 


1. 2. 


Frequent ето- 
tional outbursts 
3. 


III. Nervousness 


Calm and Self- Uneasy: bites fin- 
controlled gernails, etc, 
1 2. 


Stammers, пегу- 
ous 
3 


IV. Daydreaming 


Responsive and Occasionally pre- 
alert in school occupied 
1. 2, 


Frequently stares 
into space 


V. Responsibility 


Performs obliga- Usually performs 
tions willingly obligations 


PAL P Пг сс. 


Avoids obliga- 
tions or unwill- 
ingly performs 
them 

3, 


Shunned by oth- 
ers 
4. 


Fearful, de- 
pressed 
4, 


Afflicted with 
nervous disease 
4. 


Withdraws to a 
world of fantasy 
4. 


Constantly ig- 
nores obligation 
4. 


15 T. L. Torgenson, "Pupil Adjustment Inventory," Department of Elementai 


School Principals, National Education Association, 


XVI, p. 509. 


Washington, D. C., 1937, Vol. 
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Spontaneous in- 
terest in work 


1 


Industrious; 
works for the joy 
of it 

1. 


Happy, content- 
ed, pleasant dis- 
position 

1. 


Well behaved 


Passing in all sub- 
jects 
1 
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VI. Interest 


Procrastinates Interested only in 
academic work 


2— 3 


УП. Laziness 


Works indiffer- Works because 
ently at times he must 


ped N 


2. 


УШ. Happiness 


Becomes unhap- Moody 
py over trivial 

things 

2. 


ІХ, Conduct 
Frequently ап- Impudent, quar- 


Slight interest in 
any subject of 
school activity 

چ هه 


Refuses to work 


Cruel; bullies 
other pupils 


noys other pu- reling; domineer- 
pils in 
2. 3. 


X. Success in School 
Failing in one Failing in two 
subject subjects 
2. 3 


4. 


Failure in most 
subjects 
4. 
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ACTIVITIES 

1. Inspect carefully the plans for marking pupils included in this chapter. 
Then devise a plan which you think meets all of the requirements for 
a desirable marking scheme. 

2. Develop a descriptive marking scheme which may be used in the school- 
room in which you now teach, or for which you are preparing. 

3. Develop criteria to be used in evaluating marking and reporting forms 
and practices. 

4. Enumerate, describe and evaluate some of the more desirable de- 
partures from the conventional marking and reporting practices. 

5. Prepare and consummate a debate on the issue, "Should teachers assign 
elementary school pupils marks?" 

6. Prepare a list of the records and reports which should be kept in a 
school system with an enrollment of 300 elementary school pupils. 
Indicate by an asterisk (*) those records for which the classroom 
teacher is primarily responsible. 

7. Analyze the various report forms included in this chapter. Select the 
three most desirable forms and justify your selections. 

8. Keep an anecdotal behavior journal on some elementary school pupil 
for a school term. 
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CHAPTER X 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY 


——~GUIDE QUESTIONS. 


1. How long has the library been considered an important part of the 
instructional facilities of the School? 

2. What is the present status of the library as an instructional facility of 
the elementary school? What influences have contributed to the present 
importance of the school library? 

3. What is the reading-laboratory plan? How does it function in the орег- 
ation of the classroom library? In the operation of the school library? 

4. How does the program of unlimited library service function? What 
are its advantages and disadvantages? 

5. What are the major functions of the elementary school library? 

6 б 


7. How important a feature is the professional library of the school? 
What factors contribute to its success? 

8. What should be the status of the elementary school library profes- 
sionally and as a staff member? 

9. How does the library, housed in a separate building so as to be acces- 
sible to all schools, compare in effectiveness with the school library 
housed in the school unit? 

10. How may the teacher assist pupils in developing a desire to use the 
general, or public, library? 
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Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of Education (1837— 
1849), gave encouragement to the establishment of school libraries. 
We know that he advocated their establishment in his annual reports 
and lectures about school problems, He was very anxious to have 
books written especially for children and to have books suitable for 
children on history, geography, science and mechanical arts placed 
in libraries. However, the development of library service in recent 
times is the outgrowth of our new educational philosophy with respect 
to the nature and scope of instructional activities in the school. 

The old-fashioned school concerned itself primarily with textbook 
instruction in the various school subjects. Its objectives were con- 
cerned with securing skills in the various subjects, such as spelling, 
numbers, writing and reading. The modern school emphasizes also 
the vicarious experiences which children obtain through books and 
through motion pictures, both silent and sound. Moreover, group 
activities which involve democratic procedures include dramatiza- 
tions, school choruses, orchestras, bands, games and clubs to serve 
the various interests of the children. 

There аге, certain basic problems with libraries for rural areas, 
villages and towns where it is not possible to provide adequate library 
Service on a local basis. To meet this situation in relatively recent 
times, we have organized state and county library service. In more 
than thirty states, there are library services for rural schools supplied 
by one or more of the following agencies: 

1. A state library commission. 

2. A free public county library. 

3. A library maintained in conjunction with 
the school district and a local community. 

A county library service seems to be the most promising type of 
Service for one-room rural schools or for small villages and towns 
which are not able to support a satisfactory library service. More than 
thirty states now have some form of county library organization. The 
laws in these states ordinarily provide for a county election at which 
time a levy is voted for the support of a library. It is administered by 
a county library board, generally in cooperation with the state library 
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board. Uniformly, the county superintendent of schools is connected 
with the administration of the library. Generally, it is located at the 
county seat. It is necessary here to have a trained librarian and ade- 
quate clerical assistance to render the necessary library service. The 
books are transferred from the library to the various schools, usually 
in a “bookmobile.” 

THE ORGANIZATION OF THE LIBRARY. There are two current 
plans by which an elementary school library service may be organ- 
ized. One involves the organization of this service in the form of 
classroom book collections. The other plan involves a scheme by 
which there is a central library in each school from which books may 
be drawn for use in classrooms. In the case of a county library or a 
public library, the second plan would be the type in operation. In a 
large elementary school, obviously the most efficient library organi- 
zation would be that which includes a central library so located in the 
building that it would be easily accessible to all the classrooms. Such a 
plan makes for efficiency, because the teacher may always secure im- 
mediately the books needed for carrying out any school project or 
unit. Moreover, in such a plan it is possible for the general library 
to be used by all of the students at any time for leisure reading or 
Special investigations. Certainly, in any case, the books in the general 
library or in the classroom should be housed in open shelves. 

One of the typical ways to organize a classroom library for efficient 
use is called the reading-laboratory plan. In this plan, the books are 
placed on shelves and tables conveniently located somewhere in the 
room so that they may be easily accessible to pupils at all times during 
the school hours. It is good practice for primary grades to have a 
library table or library corner so that the children may be stimulated 
to extend their experiences with numerous books on an independent 
basis. 

FUNCTIONS OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY, What has 
been said in the foregoing Paragraphs has pointed to certain functions 
which the modern elementary school library has assumed in the pro- 
Bram of educating the Pupil. These functions may be stated as 
follows: 
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1. To provide a collection of selected reading materials, including 
dictionaries, encyclopedias, books for specific reference materials, 
books for recreation, pamphlets, magazines and audio-visual aids. 

2. To provide guidance and experiences for pupils in the selection 
and use of all kinds of reading materials in order to enable them to 
save time and to stimulate proper educational growth. 

3. To provide an atmosphere and environment which is conducive 
to developing in pupils an appreciation for good literature and strong 
motives for permanent interests in reading. 

4. To furnish such technical instruction for use in libraries as will 
enable pupils to use the library efficiently. 

5. To furnish instruction in certain modes of behavior which are 
suitable for library use. 


It goes without saying that teachers and librarians have a funda- 
mental share in helping to realize all these functions. 

THE SCHOOL LIBRARY AS A READING-LABORATORY. The school li- 
brary, as has already been indicated, is an absolute necessity in order 
that a modern curriculum may be carried out. It needs to include a 
large number of well-graded material for the pupils to secure the 
ordinary reading skills. There should be abundant material for pupils 
of different abilities, for it is known only too well now that in any 
schoolroom pupils are capable of learning at different rates. Some 
are slow, some are normal and some are gifted. Likewise, among 
these pupils are wide variations in reading interests. After all, reading 
is a matter of individual achievement no matter what classification 
may be made in the schoolroom. Moreover, it is very important that 
the library provide extensive experiences for the pupils in the whole 
range of curricular offerings in language, history, geography, literature 
and elementary science. No longer is instruction in any of these sub- 
jects thought of as a matter of mere textbooks. 

UNLIMITED LIBRARY SERVICE. Schools which are organized so 
that the pupils are afforded unlimited library service cause the library 
to assume its proper status as the center of the school. Where such a 
plan is employed, the library is accessible to a pupil at any time during 
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he school day. The librarian is always available to give assistance and 
guidance in the selection and use of materials. The facilities of the 
library are made available for use in connection with the activities 
Or projects conducted in the classroom through the cooperation of the 
classroom teacher and the librarian. The teacher furnishes the li- 
brarian with an outline of the Proposed project or activity. The 
librarian assembles on a convenient shelf or table all the available 
material relating to the activity and then notifies the teacher. The 
collection will include books, pictures, magazine articles, clippings 
from newspapers and advertising materials. Sometimes motion-picture 
films and slides for projectors are provided. 

It is obvious that the library housed in a separate building at some 
central point in the community cannot render the effective service to 
the elementary school that is possible with one organized as an in- 
tegral part of each school unit. One duty of the classroom teacher, 
however, is to initiate the pupils as soon as advisable into the routine 
of visiting the central or public library. 

CLASSIFICATION OF THE LIBRARY, The Dewey Decimal Classifi- 
cation, having ten main classes, is a system universally used by schools 
and public libraries. Each book is given a distinguishing mark. The 
books are first divided into ten classes; each class is subdivided by 
ten, and the division by ten is continued indefinitely for subdivisions 
of the subject. The decimal point is used after the third figure. 

The first ten classes are as follows: 

000— General Works, encyclopedias 

100—Philosophy and allied subjects 

200— Religion 

300— Sociology, including civics, education, customs and manners 
400— Language, spelling, grammar 

500— Natural science 

600— Useful arts or applied science 


700—Fine arts of all kinds, including amusements 
800—Literature 


900—History, geography, biography 
F—Fiction 
RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE TEACHER FOR LIBRARY SERVICE. The 
classroom teacher is usually expected to share with the principal and 
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the librarian the responsibility for selecting new books for the library. 
That being true, she needs to keep a permanent cumulative list of 
books which she thinks would be suitable for her pupils to use for 
leisure reading and for classroom work. Such a plan renders it possible 
for her to make intelligent suggestions when asked for them. Suitable 
lists of suggested books are generally procurable from the American 
Library Association, state library commissions and various other or- 
ganizations. The state and city courses of study, especially in reading 
and literature, also include titles suitable for pupils of various ages. 

THE PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY IN THE SCHOOL. Another library 
necessary for the promotion of the best interests of an elementary 
school is the professional library for the members of the staff. Teach- 
ers can render a high type of professional service only if they are 
provided with the tools of the profession and are permitted to keep 
abreast of the changes in thought and practice in their field. 

An adequate professional library for an elementary school should 
include, among other materials, a collection of the best books on 
method, technique, supervision and administration, and the chief pro- 
fessional journals. The yearbooks and publications of the educational 
societies, together with the more important bulletins of the state de- 
partments of education and the United States Office of Education, 
should be included. Sample copies of the most recently published in- 
structional materials should be available there.» 

Criteria for the Selection of Elementary School Library Books? 


1. Is the subject matter suitable and desirable for young people? 

2. In factual books, is the subject matter accurate, authoritative and 
up to date? 1 ' 

3. Will the subject matter tend to develop desirable attitudes and 
appreciation? Nut 

4. Does the subject matter interpret historical or modern-life situa- 
tions from a true and unbiased viewpoint? 

5. Is the style of the book—vocabulary, sentence structure, form, 
diction—appropriate and effective for the subject matter and for 
the readers for whom it is intended? 

6. Is the format of the book satisfactory—in appearance, size, dur- 


1 Mary P. Douglas, Teacher-Librarian's Handbook, American Library Association, 
Chicago, 1941, p. 65. 
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able binding, opaque paper, wide margins, type spacing between 
lines? 
7. Are the illustrations satisfactory from the standpoint of text, of 
clarity, of art value? 
8. Is the author qualified to write in this particular field? 
9. What is the reputation of the publisher in relation to desirable 
books for school libraries? 
10. Has the book been included in any recognized list or review of 
books suitable for school libraries? 


The library inventory sheet Proposed below may be used to keep 
a good record concerning the status of the library at various times, 
presumably at the beginning of the school term and at the close of it, 
Sometimes, it might be desirable to make an inventory during the 
school term, to add new books and to discover if any books have 
been lost. 


A LIBRARY INVENTORY RECORD SHEET ® 
No. at No. Lost Total No. 
First of No. and of Books 
Books Year Added Discarded Now 


000 Gen. Works 
100 Philosophy 
200 Religion 
300 Sociology 
400 Languages 
500 Science 
600 Useful Arts 
700 Fine Arts 
800 Literature 
900 History 
910 Geography 
920 Biography 
F Fiction 


E Easy Books 
Total 


ACTIVITIES 


1. Plan a form that could be used by teachers for notifying the librarian 
of the nature of the unit to be taken up in the classroom and asking 
for library aids. 

2. Plan a form on which the librarian could report to the classroom 

2 Ibid., p. 23. 
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teacher the kinds of library aids available for use in connection with a 
classroom activity. 

3. Select a list of at least five recognized sources of books suitable for 
elementary school libraries, 

4. Prepare with the assistance of your instructor a minimal list of pro- 
fessional books and magazines which you think should constitute the 
foundation for a professional library in an elementary school. 

5. Apply the criteria for judging books for supplementary reading in 
sixth-grade social studies. 
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CHAPTER X | 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ASSEMBLY 


———GUIDE QUESTIONS. 


1. What changes have occurred in the nature and importance of the 

- elementary school assembly during the past two or three decades? 

2. To what are these changes attributed? 

3. How important is the assembly in the educational program of the 
School? Why? 

4. What objectives should the elementary school assembly fulfill? 

5. What are the criteria for a successful assembly program? 

6. How should the routine of entering and leaving the assembly room 
be conducted? 

7. How should the school staff be organized for preparing and present- 
ing assembly programs? 

8. What are the sources of materials and subjects for assembly programs? 

9. Indicate techniques by which classroom activities may terminate in an 
assembly? 

10. Distinguish between dramatizations and dramatic plays. 


= ——d MÀ À ÓÁÀÓÀ— 


THE ASSEMBLY IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PROGRAM. The 
assembly in the modern elementary school has now graduated from 
the old-time occasional "Friday afternoon speaking of pieces or 
declamations.” It has come to be an important means of providing for 
the democratization of school experiences. Nearly all the significant 
features of the present-day elementary school curriculum may include 
learning situations which eventuate in some sharing of the results 
Suitable for dramatization or for dramatic play. Recognition of the 
desire for creative effort, for dramatization and for cooperative enter- 
prises is among the more significant contributions of recent educa- 
tional psychology to school practices. 

239 
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In the recent literature on assemblies some authorities undertake to 
make a distinction between dramatization and dramatic play. For a 
discussion of this matter, teachers may well consult such books as 
Adams’ Educating America’s Children. and Lane’s The Progressive 
Elementary School? It does not appear that the two activities are 
necessarily mutually exclusive. On the one hand, the pupil in dramati- 
zation will represent persons or events. On the other hand, in dramatic 
play the pupil is reorganizing some experiences in such a way that 
they may have increased meaning to him. These experiences may be 
emotional or intellectual in meaning or both. Obviously, many of the 
essential units and problems in history, language, arts and sciences 
lend themselves to dramatic play. It may be just as well that we do 
not give too much attention to the difference between dramatization 
and dramatic play. Consequently, when we Propose some significant 
topics for these activities, they are not separated with reference to 
the two types of learning. 

OBJECTIVES OF THE ASSEMBLY, Some of the specific objectives 
which the assembly should fulfill are these: 

1. To enable pupils to develop a proper appreciation for the social 
values of information and artistic expression. The pupil who partici- 
pates in the preparation and presentation of assembly programs learns 
what kinds of information and artistic expression are socially valuable, 
through the direction and criticism of his teacher and classmates and 
through the response of the audience. The pupil in the audience learns 
these values through experience as a listener and by comparison with 
standards of performance previously pointed out by his teacher or the 
director of the assembly. 

2. To permit pupils the experience of sharing with others worth- 
while information. The assembly program provides an outlet for this 
Very natural desire of pupils to share learning in every form of dra- 
matic activity, 

3. To provide Pupils with artistic entertainment which is within 
their range of understanding. One of the greatest services the school 


1Fay Adams, Educating America's Children, The Ronald Press Company, New 
York, 1946, Chap. 14, pp. 468-484. 

2 Robert Hill Lane, The Progressive Elementary School, Houghton Mifilin Com- 
pany, Boston, 1938, Рр. 103-117. 
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can render pupils is the development of their appreciation for appro- 
priate entertainment of various types. 

4. To give pupils experience in exercising cooperation, initiative 
and the assumption of responsibility. The assembly program is a type 
of activity which requires the application of all these traits and renders 
markedly evident failure to exercise them, 

5. To build up desirable habits and attitudes connected with all 
group activities which accompany an assembly. The school assembly 
provides pupils with experiences under supervision in proper conduct 
connected with entering and leaving an auditorium or assembly room 
and in forming proper habits and attitudes as members of an audience. 

6. To give pupils experience in successful performance before an 
audience. Children grow to feel free to express themselves before any 
group through successful experiences in performing before one. 

7. To develop pupils’ ability to think clearly and to express them- 
selves clearly before an audience. 

8. To direct and improve pupils’ powers of critical observation. 
The assembly program should be so handled that pupils will have their 
Standards definitely improved for judging the quality of a performance 
with respect both to the separate numbers and to the entire program. 

9. To furnish pupils with information of general worth and inter- 
est about the life of the school and community, including school regu- 
lations. 

10. To unify the school and to develop the feeling of school loyalty 
among the pupils. It is necessary to have pupils come together in a 
group and experience common emotional reactions in order to 
unify the school in spirit and purpose and to stimulate them to a feel- 
ing of pride in loyalty to the particular institution. 

SOME SPECIFIC SUGGESTIONS FOR ASSEMBLIES. 


- Dramatizations. 

- Dramatic play. 

- Operettas. 

- Choral-speaking. 

- Pageants. 

Concerts by the school orchestra. 

- Concerts by glee clubs and choruses. 
. Radio programs. 
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9. Motion pictures. 

10. Dances. 

11. Exhibitions of schoolroom results in industrial and fine arts. 

12. Culminating activities for the completion of some important problem 
or unit in the school curriculum. 

GENERAL CRITERIA FOR A SUCCESSFUL ASSEMBLY PROGRAM. The 
Successful school assembly is dependent upon certain very essential 
characteristics. First, the program must be of general interest to the 
audience. The reasons are obvious. 

Second, an assembly program, like an instructional activity, should 
show thorough preparation. It should be built around some interesting 
theme or subject which is announced to the audience at the beginning. 
The scope of its appeal should be broad enough to reach all the audi- 
ence, yet the unity of the program should be evident. There should 
be plenty of variety in the performances, but they should be selected 
and arranged so that they lead up to a climax of interest and quality. 

A third criterion Tequires that the assembly run along smoothly 
and without delay. Any departure from this procedure causes the most 
attractive program to be less interesting; How efficiently a program 
moves along depends largely upon the foresight and direction of the 
teacher in charge. 

Assembly programs of most interest and of most educative value 
to pupils are those which grow out of the regular classroom work and 
life of the school. The advantages of such programs are highly im- 
portant and merit special discussion. One of them is the fact that 
programs growing out of school activities are of interest to children 
because they have reality. Another advantage lies in the fact that 
they stimulate and elaborate classroom work. Pupils who write plays 
and stories, or plan dramatizations, talks, demonstrations, or musical 
numbers, for assemblies as a part of their work on projects or units of 
activity in the classroom are provided with a stimulus that is both 
lifelike and highly motivating. 

A further very important essential of an assembly program is the 
matter of its length. School officers agree that the maximum time 
satisfactory for an elementary school assembly program is thirty min- 
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utes, including all preliminaries and announcements, Programs longer 
than that require pupils to sit too long under the strain of concentra- 
tion and cause them to grow restless and inattentive. A good rule to 
follow in preparing programs is to make them of such length and 
quality that the audience will feel that it would have enjoyed more. 

Another criterion for assembly programs of the highest educational 
value is that the pupils who participate and those who constitute the 
audience should have the very definite feeling that “it is our program.” 
The proper observance of this criterion cannot be given too much 
stress. 

Another criterion to be considered is the plan in the school program 
or weekly schedule to be used for assemblies. There is some evidence 
to indicate that the assembly program may well be presented at nine 
or ten o'clock on Friday when certain activities have reached a state 
of completion. There is something to be said too for a functional point 
of view in which assemblies are held only when groups or classes of 
pupils have some fundamental experience to be shared. 

Another important consideration is the matter of assuring the ap- 
pearance of every pupil on one or more programs during the semester 
or year. Keeping a permanent record of pupils’ appearances on the 
programs is a good device to employ. Good instructional procedure 
Tequires that each pupil shall receive his just share of training, and 
opportunity for participation. 

Outside speakers and performers who can bring to children signifi- 
cant educational experience can seldom be found. The chief reason 
is their lack of adequate knowledge of the psychology of childhood. 

The director or chairman of the assembly should be a pupil, usually 
chosen by the teacher or by the group in charge. The principal or 
тоош teacher may introduce him when it is appropriate to do so. The 
assembly ordinarily should be closed, however, by the principal or 
the teacher in charge. 

A very definite means of enhancing the educational values of an 
assembly program lies in the criticism of the performance by the prin- 
Cipal, or a staff member to whom the duty is assigned. Points to be 
particularly observed by the audience may be mentioned before the 
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program starts and favorable and unfavorable comments on numbers, 
which are of general value to the members of the audience, should be 
given at the close. 

A well-organized routine for entering and leaving the auditorium 
or assembly room will need to be established in large schools. The 
procedure should promote orderliness, at the same time permitting the 
pupils a reasonable degree of freedom. 

SPECIAL CRITERIA FOR DRAMATIC PLAY, 
Lane proposes standards for special dramatic play as follows: 


. Is it spontaneous and enjoyable to the participants? 
Is the play based upon accurate information? 
- Is the play on the child's level? 
. Do the children show gain in initiative and poise? 
Is the play real creative expression—are the ideas a part of the 
child, and not teacher-dictated? 
‚ Does it reveal an understanding of other people and other times? 
. Does the play modify the behavior of the children? 
‚ Does it have leading-on-ness—is there evidence of mental growth? 
- Do the children actually live their parts? 
ORGANIZATION FOR PREPARATION AND PRESENTATION OF ASSEM- 
BLY PROGRAMS. The organization of the school staff for preparing 
and presenting assembly programs is fundamental. Sometimes teach- 
ers of the special subjects, such as music and drawing, may have 
charge of the program. Sometimes, it may be a cooperative under- 
taking with the room teacher and a teacher of special subjects. Gen- 
erally, the responsibility for an assembly program rests with the room 
teacher or teachers. The principal arranges the schedule of dates. 
The teacher in charge selects the theme. She may confer with her 
pupils and other members of the staff in making her selection. All 
rooms cooperate in constructing and presenting the program, each 
one offering different numbers. 

Such a scheme provides a program that is interesting, because most 
of it is new to the majority of the audience and includes numbers 
which all the pupils have had some part in preparing. 
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ACTIVITIES 
1. Have the eighth grade present a dramatic Tepresentation of the con- 
stitutional convention. 
2. Have the seventh grade present a dramatic play for a carnival in Rio 
de Janeiro, 
Give a Thanksgiving festival, using children from several grades, 
A program by the school orchestra or chorus, 
Dramatize the story of Columbus. 
- A Boy Scout program. 
A Camp Fire Girl program. 


NDAY 
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CHAPTER X | | CHILD HEALTH 
DEVELOPMENT—ITS PROTECTION 
AND PROMOTION 


The health of the people is the foundation upon which all their 
happiness and all their powers as a state depend.—DiSRAELI. 


——GUIDE QUESTIONS Teo ESS Ee Е 


1. What are the major factors contributing to a well-organized, functioning 
health-education program? 

2. Enumerate some major objectives in a health-education program and 
explain how they may be attained. 

3. Justify or criticize the inclusion of mental health and safety education 
in a health-education program. 

4. What health services should the elementary school provide for the 
pupils and teachers? 

5. What personnel should compose the school-health department, and 
what are the functions of each? 

6. How do environmental conditions affect the health of pupils in school? 
For which of these is the teacher responsible? 

7. What values are inherent in a modern physical education and recrea- 
tion program? 

8. What is the responsibility of the school in integrating the school-home- 
community program of health education? 


BEEN on - c o 


HEALTH EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Health education is the sum of experiences which favorably influ- 
ence habits, attitudes and knowledge relating to individual, com- 
munity, and racial health, Everyone must recognize that the health of 
а country is a continuous national problem, and, at the same time, it 
is a continuous educational problem. Although much time and energy 
has been wasted in Wrong beginnings, the most severe handicap has 
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been the slowness of the American people to realize the part which the 

school should play in promoting a local, state and national program 

in health education. Health has received its rightful emphasis in the 
public schools only recently. 

There has been a definite improvement in health over the years; 
however, most of the progress in school health has occurred in the 
last fifty years. World Wars I and II provided shocking evidence 
which established a need for a school-health program. 

IMPORTANCE OF PROGRAM. The modern school recognizes the 
importance of a well-rounded health-education program which has for 
its ideal the realization of the highest physical, mental, social, emo- 
tional and spiritual possibilities of the individual. The elementary 
teachers, along with the general public, have a serious responsibility, 
an essential interest and an intimate concern regarding the health 
development of the child. The program governing health development 
must emanate from the child's experiences and be a continuous living 
throughout the day. Each child's health problem is a challenge to the 
ingenious, enthusiastic teacher, who must use her every resource in 
meeting each health situation or interest with understanding, tact and 
sympathy. The protection and the promotion of children's health 
give opportunity for pleasant, professional experiences which should 
result in cooperative thinking and mutual understanding concerning 
the problem. 

OBJECTIVES FOR HEALTH EDUCATION. The curriculum should 
be so organized that objectives of health education are attained. The 
activities and materials should be arranged in such a manner that play 
Objectivities will be satisfied, and, at the same time, support normal 
Standards of health. The Joint Committee of Health Problems in 
Education prepared a list of objectives of health education. This list, 
with certain adaptations and additions, is reproduced here: 

1. To instruct children so that they may conserve and improve their 
own health and the health of their associates. 

2. To establish in them the habits and principles of living which 
throughout their school life, and in later years, will assure that 
abundant vigor and vitality which provide the basis for the great- 
est possible happiness and service in personal, family and com- 


munity life. 
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3. To influence parents and other adults, through the health-educa- 
tion program for children, to better habits and attitudes, so that 
the school may become an effective agency for the promotion of 
the social aspects of health education in the family and community 
as well as in the school itself. 

4. To improve the individual and community life of the future; to 
insure a better second generation, and a still better third genera- 
tion; and to insure a healthier and fitter nation and race. 

5. To teach the child to correlate judgment with taste in the matter 
of food, clothing, shelter and exercise. 

6. To develop a personal pride in health and fair play. 

A program for health education will be discussed under the follow- 
ing headings: health instruction, mental health, health service, the 
school lunch, environmental conditions, safety education, and play 
and recreation. 

FACTORS INFLUENCING HEALTH EDUCATION. Health is influ- 
enced by a number of factors, such as: (1) inheritance of physical 
structure, (2) sufficient economic resources to provide the essentials 
for a healthful life, (3) Proper care during early life, (4) availability 
of medical advice, (5) availability of corrective facilities, including 
hospitals and clinics, (6) desirable geographical environment (7) 
community provisions for protecting health, (8) individual judgment 
and self-direction, and (9) knowledge of what Promotes and what 
impairs health. 

Although a thorough knowledge of healthful living cannot supply 
all these factors, it must make children aware of their needs if per- 


gram in health education, 
The authors feel that health and physical development should share 


‚1 Health Education, Report of Joint Committee on Health Problems in Educa- 
tion of the National Education Association and the American Medical Association, 
Washington, D. C., 1941, р. 15. 
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the maximum in child development. Desirable child development in- 
cludes the growth and development of a healthy body, an educated, 
socially-controlled, emotionally-adjusted, spiritually-guided personal- 
ity. Health education cannot be taught most effectively as a separate 
course. 

Health education is a cooperative learning experience to which the 
home, church, school, and local health agencies contribute in varying 
degrees, Health education of the school child is the joint responsibility 
of all agencies of the community, including the home, the church, 
the school, and other private and public agencies. If the health pro- 
gram is to function consistently for twenty-four hours, there needs to 
be an integration of purposes and action among all groups concerned. 
They can work together for the provision of a safe, wholesome and 
Sanitary environment, the encouragement and opportunity to live 
healthfully, the correction of remediable defects, and the development 
of a well-balanced personality which readily makes mental and social 
adjustments. 

SCOPE OF HEALTH EDUCATION WORK. The scope of the school’s 
interest in school-health work is ever increasing. This is especially 
true in periods immediately following wartime activities. World events 
of recent years have greatly increased the efforts of teachers and 
school administrators to find the correct place of health education in 
the total school program. 

As the modern school weaves health experiences into its program, 
school systems have developed a variety of techniques for achieving 
results, some of which have been relatively successful. Darrell B. 
Harmon suggests specific guidance in building a health program in a 
Seven Point Basic School Health Program for the Elementary School 
Child, as outlined by the Texas State Department of Health and other 
cooperating child-health agencies. Broad provisions of the Seven Point 
Program are stated as follows: 

1. The inclusion of health-education content to carry out the ob- 

jectives of the program adequately. d у 
2. The control of communicable diseases by daily observation of ће 

teacher, cooperating with the home and all other public agencies. 
3. A minimizing of noncommunicable defects by periodic teacher 

observation, using nondiagnostic screening techniques. 
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4. The provision of minimum health essentials in the classroom en- 
vironment, which includes lighting, seating, ventilation, heating, 
sanitation, etc. 

5. The provision of adequate activity for children to promote their 
physical fitness for total living. 


nect with the life of the school child, but will provide continuity 

with what has gone on in the Preschool period in well-child con- 

ferences. 

As techniques for implementing these seven points have been de- 
veloped and put into Operation, experience has altered plans and 
policies. In some instances objectives and Principles of operation have 
been changed completely, which has necessitated a change in the 
Organization and administration of the activity, 

An attempt will be made to explain this Seven Point Basic School 
Health Program through an interpretation of the topics which follow. 


HEALTH INSTRUCTION 


learning experiences directed toward the development of favorable 
health knowledges, attitudes and Practices. Health instruction must 
be made clear to the child by direct or indirect teaching. In the ele- 
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cheerful environment in which to work, and provides the best at- 
mosphere for physical, mental and recreational good health. 

This modern point of view toward health instruction requires that 
the entire school personnel be organized as vitalizers of useful living, 
instead of merchants of isolated facts only. This organizing of the 
school health program is left largely to the responsibility of the school 
administrator, whether in a rural school or in a highly specialized 
urban school. Every teacher’s goal should be to create an environment 
conducive to the child’s best physical, mental and spiritual develop- 
ment. Intelligent use by all school personnel of the health resources 
which are available to the child and his parents is considered an 
imperative need for the successful organization of the school for 
healthful living. 

IMPROVING HEALTH EXPERIENCES. Consistent intelligent direc- 
tion of all of the everyday living experiences of children is considered 
the most effective means of improving their health conduct. This 
guidance begins at birth and continues through childhood, adoles- 
cence, adulthood, and until senility overtakes one. The amount of 
work will depend upon the individual’s ability to assume responsi- 
bility and self-direction in everyday healthful living at home, in school 
and in society. 

Personal health problems are individual matters which must be 
recognized, accepted and solved by the child himself. Assistance in 
bringing the problem into focus and deciding on remedial activities 
are responsibilities from which the adult should not shirk. Adults 
should advise and bring about situations in which the individual can 
meet and solve his own problems, but never should the adult con- 
summate the solution. The individual must do his own learning, 
whether it be in health or in some other field; no other person can 
do it for him. 

Good guidance in health conduct implies that the teacher sees the 
situation as the child understands and lives it, and that she mobilizes 
information to help the child think through and solve the problem in 
terms of his own level of thinking and achievement. 

SITUATIONS WHICH OFFER OPPORTUNITIES FOR GUIDANCE. 
There are an unlimited number of situations arising in daily life in 
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school which provide “teachable moments.” All school personnel 
should be alert to their occurrence. Some situations which have arisen 
previously are: 


Coming to school and returning home. 

Playing on school grounds before and after school. 

Entering school and classrooms for the day’s program. 

Beginning the school day; getting ready for group living. 

Planning for the day’s work. 

Playing during school hours; taking part in other physical education 
activities, 

Getting ready for lunch period. 


Participating in school-lunch activities. 


physical condition, in the opinion of physician and teacher, require 
this provision in their schedules), 
Participating in classroom housekeeping as a group responsibility. 
Participating in control of such classroom conditions as heating, light- 


Participating in procedures for control of communicable disease. 

Participating in other daily school health experiences provided through 
school health services, 

Engaging in after-school activities for which the school assumes some 
responsibility, 

Preparing schoolwork at home where this is required.? 


Teachers can find many other situations which provide “teachable 


2 Ibid,, p. 207. 
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valuable educational experiences which can be solved more satis- 
factorily through group guidance than through individual considera- 
tion. Some of the more common experiences are: 

Personal cleanliness, 

Cleanliness of school building and grounds, 

Schoolroom lighting and vision testing. 

Schoolroom seating, 

Heating and ventilation. 

Water supply and service, 

Toilets—sewage disposal. 

Communicable disease prevention. 

Weighing and measuring. 

Correction of physical defects, 

Safety and accident prevention. 

Dental hygiene. 

Rest periods at school. 

School lunch. 

Playgrounds and play activities. 

Any number of learning situations might emanate from the prob- 
lem-solving activities suggested above. They will provide learning 
experiences only to the extent that they provide a challenge to the 
individual of sufficient importance to relate the new experience with 
those of the past and thereby change his future conduct as a result 
of this new experience. Sound health judgment implies much more 
than accurate knowledge of and sensitivity to health values in normal 
everyday living; it must view health values in their true relationship 
to the many other values in living. The correct meaning of knowledge 
is its use. 

THE RELATIONSHIP OF PHYSICAL GROWTH TO HEALTH. Physical 
growth is an extremely vital factor in childhood. It is not a simple 
affair, but depends upon the combination of numerous interacting 
forces. Weighing and measuring represents one of the easiest and 
most accurate means of checking each pupil's health between annual 
physical examinations. It is a definite index to a child’s progress from 
time to time and reveals sudden changes which may be an indication 
of health disturbance. Pupils may be stimulated to take an interest 


3 Ibid., pp. 208-210. 
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in their own health through a program of weighing and measuring. 
They should be weighed every month and measured at least twice 
during the school term. The classroom teacher is probably the most 
logical person to weigh and measure her pupils, and to keep an ac- 
curate chart of results. In the intermediate grades the older pupils can 
share in this activity. The nurse or physical-education teacher often 
accepts the responsibility, as it is an important part of her work to 
determine the developmental status of each of the pupils. 

Use of the old height-weight chart, in which a child’s measurements 
were compared with norms established by others, is definitely dis- 
couraged. However, a comparison of a child's record with his previous 
record has very definite value and is in accord with modern educa- 
tional procedure. 

Rates of growth have been obtained from experimental evidence 
resulting from two different types of measurements. The cross-sec- 
tional method involves a single measurement of large numbers of 
individuals, selected at random, from which a statistical norm or 
standard is determined. The longitudinal method involves repeated 
measurements of the same individuals through a period of months 
or years. Data obtained from the latter method provide differential 
increments of growth on the same individual. Although data obtained 
from the use of the longitudinal method are vastly more important 
than the data obtained from the use of the cross-sectional method, it 
is recommended that both methods be used. The amount of informa- 
tion that can be obtained from the use of the longitudinal method is 
limited. Obtaining data from longitudinal techniques is a laborious 
process and encompasses a much longer period of time than is re- 
quired by the cross-sectional method. 

Only recently, Norman C. Wetzel prepared a “Grid for Evaluating 
Physical Fitness” in terms of body build. It is truly a guide to in- 


Directions are found on the grid graph for plotting and interpreting 
it. Physique channels “Ау,” “M” and “B,” are the most desirable 
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ones. However, it is expected that a child will continue in his channel 
after his pattern of growth has been established. The “A,” channel 
is quite normal for the obese boy; and “B,” is the channel which the 
extremely slender girl in perfect health may occupy throughout her 
life. The change from one physique channel to another, particularly 
if the change is sudden or extreme, is a signal for further investigation 
and interpretation. 

The “Grid for Evaluating Physical Fitness” in terms of body build 
Serves as a guide to individual progress from infancy to maturity. It 
is reproduced here since it is especially appropriate for use with 
elementary school children. The “Baby Grid” was prepared by the 
same author and is especially appropriate for use in infancy and the 
preschool period. 

OPPORTUNITIES IN PLAY FOR HEALTH INSTRUCTION. Play activ- 
ities afford unique opportunities for health instruction in many areas 
of living including: 

Conservation of vision. 

Sensible dressing for the occasion both inside and outside the house. 
Personal cleanliness. 

Good housekeeping. 

Sanitary use of school plant and equipment. 

Prevention of physical strain. 

Prevention of accidents in games and on playgrounds. 


Practice of good mental health. TRUM 
Control of infection in locker, shower rooms and swimming pool. 


Prevention of accidents and physical strain in physical activities spon- 
sored by the home such as: bicycling, roller skating, ice skating, 


Coasting and other games.* 

Play and recreation offer many other opportunities for health in- 
struction under conditions favorable to learning. The play teacher 
guides in real situations which are interesting and challenging to chil- 
dren. She has an opportunity to direct actual practice in situations 
which recur again and again. 

OPPORTUNITIES IN SOCIAL STUDIES FOR HEALTH INSTRUCTION. 
Since social studies include a study of man in relation to others in 


4 Health Education. Report of Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education 
of the National Educstioa Association and the American Medical Association, Wash- 


ington, D. C., 1941, рр. 211-215. 
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his environment, and to his environment itself, this field radiates in so 
many directions and so far in each that its boundaries are unlimited. 
Probably the greatest contribution which the social-studies field makes 
is the development of a social consciousness about health conditions, 

In order for the resultant to be effective the child must see the 
health problem in its social setting, and attempt its solution there. A 
true perspective on health problems obtains only through experience 
in viewing and solving them in their natural setting; that is, in their 
true relationship to other significant problems in everyday living. This 
knowledge can be broadened by comparing living conditions here 
with those in other countries. 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR HEALTH INSTRUCTION IN SCIENCE. A very 
large proportion of the knowledge of health which a child needs may 
be found in the various sciences, Science classes afford an opportunity 
for the child to learn information which will satisfy the budding and 
growing intellectual curiosity about himself and others as living organ- 
isms in a changing world which is much alive. 

Since all living things are similar in structure, function and needs, 
the important aspects of human health may be learned through ex- 
perimentation with plants and animals. The teacher must remember 
that not all of our knowledge of plants and animals has applicability 
to a study of people; however, the larger fundamentals of living are 
the same. 

Some of the fundamental knowledges which may be demonstrated 
in a science experiment with plants and lower animals are as follows: 

1. Normal growth and factors influencing it. Weigh and measure 
young animals and children at regular intervals through the semester. 

' Vary the diets of young animals and observe results in growth and 
development. Plant seeds under varying conditions of moisture, tem- 
perature and food supply. 

2. Communicable disease control. Inoculate culture media with 
organisms from various Sources, such as drinking fountains, milk and 
fingers. Study experimentally the effects of sunlight, heat, cold and 
disinfectants on the Browth of bacteria. Study the life histories of 
insects which carry infectious organisms, 

3. Reproduction and family relationships. Learn the vocabulary 
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applying to the biology of reproduction from dissections of plants and 
animals. Care for animal families, 
4. Heredity. Breed plants and small animals for specific traits.® 
Creative teachers and pupils will want to add other experiments 
of a similar nature which are of interest and significance to the in- 
dividual members of the class group. 


MENTAL HEALTH 

The modern concept of health includes a study of mental, social, 
emotional and spiritual factors as well as physical health. Mental good 
health is a relatively new development in education, and its meaning 
is yet to be clarified and accepted. But a more important definition 
is a practical knowledge of the everyday applications of mental health 
activities to the development of well-adjusted boys and girls. 

MENTAL HYGIENE A PART OF HEALTH PROGRAM. Health, if de- 
fined in its broadest sense, connotes the normal functioning of the 
body in all of its potentialities. Mental health is now thought of as a 
phase of general health. Specialists in medicine and education are 
realizing that mental health is an extremely important consideration 
in the all-round health of an individual. Recent literature indicates 
that mental hygiene is an educational, not a medical, problem. Every 
organ of the body should be in good physical condition, and should 
function in cooperation with the rest of the body to form a whole 
integrating personality. The functioning of the body which enables 
the organism to make satisfactory adjustments to its surroundings 
signifies a state of mental health. 

POSITIVE MENTAL HYGIENE. Most work that has been done in 
the field of mental hygiene has been clinical diagnosis and remedial 
treatment, which is the negative point of view. This is not the ap- 
proach which the authors wish to advocate. 

The school-health program should be organized to emphasize the 
positive or preventive approach. We should emphasize the learning 
to recognize the symptoms of physical good health and mental good 
health. Furthermore, a school organization and program conducive 
to good mental health should be introduced. It is true that problem 


6 Ibid., p. 217. 
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children are present in most school systems; however, the educational 
program, which includes the health program, is primarily concerned 
with positive educational measures, and only secondarily with re- 
medial measures, 

ORGANIZATION OF THE SCHOOL TO PROMOTE MENTAL HYGIENE. 
The important factors in school organization which affect mental 
health may be determined by diagnosing the maladjusted cases and 
the environmental conditions of the school. Studies which have been 
made include five focal points which warrant consideration in de- 
veloping a program of mental hygiene in the schools. They are (1) 
the curriculum, (2) pupil placement, (3) techniques of instruction, 
(4) adequate facilities for social life and recreation and (5) school 
organization for efficiency. Time and space will not permit a detailed 
discussion of each of these points, even though they are worthy of 
this consideration. 

Mental health is not a school subject in the elementary school and 
cannot be taught as such. It is a way of helping boys and girls adjust 
to our everchanging life. An attempt is made to accentuate joy, happi- 
ness, contentment, successful achievement and sociability, and to 
eliminate the negative conditions, including tensions, strains, stresses 
and failures, 

Areas which provide especially fertile fields for adjustment prob- 
lems include classification and promotion practices, reports to parents, 
competitive contests, honors, awards, instructional practices, evalua- 
tion techniques, provisions for individual differences, and pupil- 
teacher relationships. 

An eflective positive mental health program is a necessary con- 
stituent of a well-organized and administered elementary school. 


HEALTH SERVICE 
Health service includes all those procedures designed to determine 
the health status of the child, to enlist his cooperation in health 
Protection and maintenance, to inform parents of the defects that 
may be present, to Prevent disease and to correct remediable defects. 
In the larger cities, well-developed health Programs are now in 
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operation. In towns and cities of 10,000 or more, there is usually 
some form of health service. The villages and towns of less than 2,500 
may have some health service, but, in rural schools, the provisions 
for health services are meager and inadequate. 

The nature and number of health services change as the knowledge 
of health education progresses, but the three areas which are given 
most attention are as follows: 

1. Control of communicable diseases through continuous teacher 
observation of children’s health. 

2. Screening of noncommunicable defects by periodical teacher 
observation. 

3. Periodical health examinations and the remediation of defects. 

Each of these topics has served as the core of an entire book on 
health education. Only a few of the more pressing aspects of each 
will be reported here. 

CONTROL OF COMMUNICABLE DISEASES BY TEACHER OBSERVATION. 
It is highly important that some regular daily procedure for recog- 
nizing communicable diseases be organized throughout a school 
system. The once popular “morning inspection,” which in many cases 
degenerated into aesthetics only, is not enough, even if performed by 
a public school nurse. 

Any program of health education will assign to the teacher a much 
greater responsibility in protecting and promoting children’s health 
than “morning inspection” connotes. The teacher’s observation must 
be careful, accurate and continuous throughout the day, week and 
school term. Analysis of observation results should enable the 
teacher to: 

1. Find children who need further examination by nurse, physician 
or dentist. 

2. Recommend to the principal for isolation those who are sus- 
pected of possible communicable disease or who represent a source 
of infection. 

3. Keep an accurate and continuous cumulative health record. 

The teacher is the key person in preventing and protecting the 
child’s school health needs. She is so much better acquainted with the 
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child’s normal health needs, behavior and attitudes than the nurse 
or doctor, that she will observe deviations much more quickly and 
often. A teacher need not know the exact symptoms of each of the 
communicable diseases. Only the physician, surgeon or other special- 
ist is qualified to diagnose an illness or make a decision on what the 
child needs to have done. 

A teacher may find teachable moments by observing the activities 
of children during the day where she may teach the control of dis- 
eases, e.g.: 

‚ When a pupil sneezes. 

. When a pupil puts pencil or finger in his mouth. 

- When a pupil comes to school with dirty hands and untidy hair. 
- By observing when a child comes in with wet feet. 

- By the discovery of absences during morning check. 

- By observing room temperature periodically during the day. 

. On observing child touching mouth to drinking fountain. 

8. On observing pupil using some other pupil’s comb. 

The school physician, if any, should function as a consultant or 
medical advisor to the administrator in the development and admin- 
istration of policies regarding health. The physician examines the 
pupils who are referred to him following the teacher-nurse confer- 
ence. He may have his own medical record, but it is his responsibility 
to record or have recorded on the school-health record card the advice 

and recommendations in which the teacher is interested and about 
Which she can do something. It is especially desirable for the parent 
to be present for the examination of the younger pupils. The invitation 
to parents to be present for the examination usually comes from the 
principal's office. The physician, during the examination, has an op- 
portunity for educating the parent and the pupil in matters pertaining 
to the health of the individual child. 

The teacher-nurse conference is for the purpose of selecting from 
the entire school system those pupils who appear to need immediate 
attention of some kind. The teacher has before her the health record 
chart with as much data as she has been able to assemble from her 
preliminary tests and observations. The nurse may have information 
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from the pupils’ preschool health department records and information 
which she has secured from the home, Through sharing information, 
it is possible for the teacher and nurse to decide “who is to do what.” 
Is the teacher or nurse going to interview the parent? Is the teacher 
or nurse going to make further tests for the pupils? This plan must 
be definite. 

The teacher-nurse conference makes it possible for a real partner- 
ship to function. It provides the teacher with an opportunity: 

1. To hear the interpretations of the medical findings. 

2. To learn about the special needs of individual pupils. A 

3. To learn about the progress of the follow-up beginning with the 
teacher's original observations and tests. 

4. To learn more about the pupil's relationship and problems out- 
side the school. 

A majority of the communicable and some noncommunicable dis- 
eases start with symptoms very similar, and even nurses and physicians 
have difficulty in diagnosing accurately until the situation has pro- 
gressed sufficiently to differentiate the condition from the several 
possibilities. Chart No. 1 will help a teacher in recognizing some of 
the symptoms of communicable diseases. 

If the teacher, administrator, school nurse and physician do their 
work well, the school can be made a safe place for well children, even 
in time of epidemics. There is evidence to indicate that epidemics can 
be controlled better in cities if schools remain open, provided they 
have a good health service program, than if they are closed. 

SCREENING FOR NONCOMMUNICABLE DEFECTS. The classroom 
teacher should have the newer screening devices at her disposal in 
order to detect the defects and difficulties of pupils in her room, so 
that the defects may be corrected. She should become thoroughly 
familiar with screening devices, which are merely symptoms or signs 
one looks for in determining which children deviate from the normal 
of the group. 

Relatively accurate screening observation can be made by the 
average classroom teacher. Experimental results revealed an average 
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of 70 per cent agreement between classroom teachers and physicians," 
In all probability the first type of screening which a teacher would 
wish to perform would be concerned with the nature of pupil response. 

The classroom teacher with a screening chart similar to the one 
reproduced below can check relatively accurately by observing each 
pupil and placing the appropriate letter denoting the apparent con- 
dition described in the legend. 


СОЕ: 4 5 


Seats 
1 N N HNP 
pee NUNN Legend: 
3 HN NPN N denotes normal response 
4 E N МОН Р P denotes passive Tesponse 
5 NNNPN H denotes hyperactive response 
6 Рр: BONN 
7 PAP ON Н.Р. 
8 BP: NON UN 
—-———— 


Fig. 6. Plan for Screening Type of Response 


As the teacher observes her group, she may notice that some chil- 
dren are more responsive than others, and that in some sections of 
the room the pupils are much more responsive than are those in other 
sections. If only one pupil deviates, check for bodily defects, but if a 
Whole section deviates, as in the lower left section of Figure 1, the 
environment should be checked to find a possible cause. 

Deviations may be classified into three types—sensory, structural, 
and nutritional or bodily deficiencies, Screening for sensory defects is 
very important, since from 5 to 15 per cent of the children enrolled 
in the elementary school have defective vision, and from 1 to 4 per 
cent have defective hearing. Seeing and hearing are the senses through 
which children obtain from 90 to 95 per cent of their information. 

The following chart includes a list of the signs or symptoms for 
which to look in Screening for visual difficulties. 


7 James Н. Dougherty and H. G. Shands, Guide to Healthful Living in the Elementary 
Schools, State Department of Education, Austin, Texas, Bulletin No. 475, p. 11. 


CHART NO. 128 
Sex Age Grade. 
Home Address. Telephone. 


Name. 


SCREENING FOR SYMPTOMS THAT DENOTE IMPROPER VISION 


Eye preference 
CHECK: 
—_____Right eye 
— — —Lettieye 


Appearance 


Red or swollen eyelids, crust among eyelashes 
Styes 
Watery or continuous flow of tears 

— Apparent lack of coordination in eye gaze 


Behavior Found in Ordinary Activities 


Attempts to brush away blur 
Rubs eyes often 

Cries frequently 

Is irritable over work 

Has frequent fits of temper 


Looking at Distant Objects 


Screws up face 
Thrusts his body forward in order to see more clearly 


Reading 


Blinks continually. 

Screws up face. 

Shuts or covers one eye. 

Tilts head to one side. 

Tends to look cross-eyed. 

— — Holds book far away from face, or holds face close to pages. 
Tends to make frequent changes in distance at which he holds 


his book. 
8 Ibid., p. 83. 
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Class Activities 


Inattentive and uninterested during reading lessons, using of 
charts, maps, blackboards or class discussion of field trips. | 
Bodily alignment in penmanship or drawing. 

Nearsightedness in child will cause to write small. 
———Farsightedness in child will cause to write large. 


Bodily Position in Close Visual Tasks 
— — Both eyes should form an equilateral triangle with the point of 
fixation. 
Plane of face should be parallell with the plane of material work- 
ing within a twenty degree angle. 
The distance from the eyes to the visual task of points of fixation 
should be approximately 14 inches, or the distance from the 
elbow to the middle knuckle of the closed hand. 
— Work should be done off the median of the body. 


In screening for hearing difficulties, the teacher may use Chart No. 13. 
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CHART NO. 139 


Name. Sex__ Age. Grade__ 


Home Address. Phone. 


SCREENING FOR SIGNS OR SYMPTOMS THAT DENOTE DEVIATIONS 
IN HEARING 


CHECK: 
Constant failure to answer when addressed. 
incorrect answers to questions. 
Tae constant questioning “What?” 
Requesting frequent repetition of task assignment directions 
for doing certain tasks and making numerous mistakes on carry- 
ing them out. 

— Watching others before beginning to work. 

— Turning the head to one side when addressed or when listening 
to verbal recitations. 


The "whisper test" is very often used as a simple technique for 
detecting defective hearing. The most objective method of testing 
hearing is by using the 4-A audiometer for a group of children, or 
the 2-A audiometer for testing individuals. A soundproof room is 
necessary for the best results when testing a group with the 4-A 
audiometer. Since only a few of the school rooms are soundproof, it 
is probable that the "whisper test" is the most practical for testing 
hearing at present. 

There are similar charts which denote structural defects, such as 
abnormal curvatures, structural difficulties of the head, defects of 
upper extremities and defects of lower extremities.” Space will not 
permit their inclusion here. Nutritional deficiency may be determined 
by screening with the following chart. 


9 Ibid., pp. 85-86. 
10 Ibid., pp. 86-91. 
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CHART NO. 14: 

Sex. — Age — — Grade 

Home Ar E ЕТЕНЕ Phong o 


SCREENING FOR SIGNS OR SYMPTOMS THAT MAY DETERMINE A POSSIBILITY 
OF A NUTRITIONAL DEFICIENCY 


Good Muscle Tone (Good Nutrition) 


Name. 


CHECK: 
Child shows alertness. 
Has body in balance, ready to respond to any activity. 


Poor Muscle Tone (Poor Nutrition) 


Child shows slumping shoulders or sinking into himself, | 
Stiffness of body. 

Gripping of hands, 

Gritting of teeth. 

Raising of shoulders, 

——Tenseness of body. 


Good Nutritional Signs 


Child is alert and shows interest. 
Has clear skin, bright look. 


Signs of Poor Nutrition 


Chronic fatigue, 
— Lack of interest in activities. Bad posture. 

Weary. Muscle and joint pains. 
— — Trritable, Loss of strength. 

— — — Frequent fatigue. Thin, pale appearance. 


Aversion to normal play. 


Screening is a lay type of diagnosis, and under no consideration 
should it be used as the basis for remediation until checked by a 
specialist. 

PERIODICAL HEALTH EXAMINATION. Well-informed persons, 
especially those in the field of teaching, are unanimously of the opin- 
ion that regular health examinations should be held annually or 

11 Ibid., р. 93. | 
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semi-annually, and that the school should assume the responsibility 
for promoting them. The periodical health examination bears the 
same relationship to physical growth and development that mental 
and achievement examinations do to the mental and educational 
growth, development and adjustment of the child. Recently, many 
modern schools have accepted this point of view and have incor- 
porated medical, dental, mental, achievement, and aptitude examina- 
tions as a portion of the cumulative inventory of child development. 

At present, much emphasis is being placed on the health-examina- 
tion period as an educative experience for the child, the parent and 
the teacher. The parents are expected to assume the responsibility for 
the correction of defects and other remedial treatments; therefore, 
they should be present at the health examination. The school should 
receive a report on all findings which are pertinent to the school in 
guiding the growth and development of the child. 

THE SCHOOL LUNCH. The school lunch may make a significant 
contribution to the health program in a school system provided there 
is some guidance and instruction available for the pupils concerning 
food values. It does not follow that because there is a lunchroom or 
cafeteria, the pupils will get the necessary food for normal health and 
physical development. These eating rooms may be nothing more than 
a place to buy candy bars, cookies and cokes, unless there is some 
program of guidance in the matter of food values. The best thinking 
of the moment is that of promoting the school-lunch program as an 
integral part of a total school program. 


ENVIRONMENTAL CONDITIONS 

The environment in which a pupil does his schoolwork must be 
suitable for intellectual development, and, at the same time, provide 
means for carrying on those activities which will promote the develop- 
ment of a strong healthy body. Habits should be formed while in the 
school environment that will promote the health of an individual in 
later life. The minimum essentials for providing conditions which are 
healthful and safe must be considered in school buildings regardless 


of the number of pupils which it serves. Я 
Progressive communities are providing for the health and physical 
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development of youth through choosing the school site, planning and 
constructing the school building, and providing adequate playgrounds. 
Millions of dollars are spent annually for the construction of new 
buildings on sites which provide ample play space for each child in 
desirable surroundings. Modern devices and apparatus are furnished 
to equip the buildings so that healthful conditions will prevail within, 

THE SCHOOL SITE. Some of the more important considerations 
in choosing the school site are: (1) accessibility, (2) adequacy of 
site and (3) wholesomeness of surroundings. It is perferable to locate 
à school site on high land at a reasonable distance from factories, 
stables, dumps, swampy places and other undesirable surroundings. 
Natural ground is preferable to that which is artificially constructed, 
because of the possibility of contamination of the soil. The play- 
grounds should be dry and pervious, and should be constructed so 
that they drain quickly. 

The site should be located on a paved street or hard surfaced road 
50 that it is accessible at all seasons of the year; however, the building 
should not be so near the pavement that the noises of heavy vehicles, 
intersecting streetcar lines and other noises disturb the pupils. The 
location of rural schools is equally important; yet, a different type of 
situation prevails. The buildings are generally located near the center 
of the school district. It is necessary that the site is accessible and 
free from disturbing influences when possible. Polluted air, offensive 
odors and sources of immoral influences should be avoided in town 
and in country when possible. 

Specialists advocate that a school site of four to six acres be pro- 
vided for each elementary school unit. Obviously, this ideal cannot be 
realized in many situations. Some of the more important factors upon 
which the amount of play space for an elementary school unit depends 
are: (1) the total school enrollment, (2) the number of pupils sched- 
uled to play each period, (3) the type of play activity in progress and 
the amount of Space needed for each type, and (4) the utilization of 
play space to maximum advantage. 

THE SCHOOL BUILDING. The internal structure of a building has 
à definite relationship to the school-health program. Among the sig- 
nificant features which affect the health of the pupils are height of 
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buildings, entrances and exits, stairways and corridors. A school 
building should be only one or two stories above ground level, except 
in congested cities where space is at a premium. If there is a basement, 
it should be used for the central heating plant, storage and similar 
service, but seldom, if ever, for classrooms. 

All outside doors should open outward, and the entrances should 
be kept free from outside obstructions, It is highly desirable to have 
all doors provided with fire or panic bolts which permit one to open 
them by throwing the weight of the body against them. Stairways 
should be composed of steel frames or reénforced concrete with 
treads of slate, cement or other fire-resistive material. All stairways 
should extend from the top story to the grade line; they should be 
fireproof and permit of separation from the corridors by fire-glass 
doors. There should be a sufficient number of stairways to empty the 
building in three minutes or less. These should be located on outer 
walls, leading directly to exits, and should provide for safety and 
efficient circulation with a minimum of travel distance between the 
various related parts of the building. Stairways should be provided 
with adequate light for all occasions. 

Corridors should provide ready access to stairways and permit 
rapid circulation of pupils to all parts of the building. Desirable ma- 
terials for corridors are fireproof, durable and noiseless. The main 
corridors of an elementary school should be about ten feet wide, 
while the secondary corridors should be no less than eight feet in 
width. It is highly desirable that natural and artificial lighting be amply 
provided in all corridors and stairways. 

Other essentials of a building are: (1) a well-equipped health 
room, (2) a teacher's rest room, (3) a gymnasium or playroom, (4) 
an auditorium, and (5) adequate sanitary toilet facilities. 

THE CLASSROOM. Conditions pertaining to health must be care- 
fully observed in the classroom because it is the portion of the building 
in which the pupil spends most of his time while in school. The suc- 
cess or failure of school work often depends upon the attitudes which 
pupils form. The classroom environment is an important factor in 
formulating either a favorable or an unfavorable attitude toward 
School life. A teacher should be a good housekeeper; she should mo- 
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tivate the pupils to want a clean, homelike and attractive room. It is 
quite as important that she arrange an attractive setting as it is that 
she employ correct techniques of instruction. 

STRUCTURAL FEATURES OF THE CLASSROOM. Certain structural 
features of the classroom are extremely significant because of their 
effect upon the health and safety of the pupils. Those features which 
exert most influence are: (1) size and location, (2) illumination, (3) 
heating and ventilation, (4) equipment and (5) general maintenance. 
Each of these features will be discussed with respect to a desirable 
standard and the relationship of the teacher to its attainment. 


SIZE AND LOCATION. Modern classrooms are rectangular in 
shape; however, the literature on school plants has included sugges- 
tions for round or oval classrooms. “Most elementary specialists now 
hold that a modern elementary school program requires approximately 
thirty square feet per pupil, exclusive of storage and accessory spaces. 
To provide such areas, it may be advisable to design wide rooms in 
order to avoid excessively elongated areas. Rooms ranging between 
23 by 40 and 30 by 30 feet have been found quite satisfactory for 
thirty pupils.” Rooms should be located where they provide easy 
access to exits, stairways, drinking fountains, toilets, activity rooms 
and other special rooms. Even though the teacher can do very little 
about determining the size and location of the classroom, she should 
know the standards and attempt to arrange the equipment accordingly. 

ILLUMINATION. The window space should approximate one- 
fourth to one-third of the floor space. Classrooms should be provided 
with unilateral lighting, with the light entering from the long side 
when possible. The seating should be arranged so that the light will 
be admitted from the rear or side. The windows should be rectangular 
in shape and located near the ceilings, leaving space of nearly three 
feet from the floor. The mullions should be twelve inches or less in 
width, 

The chief duty of the teacher is to direct full usage of light which 
the building provides. Double-translucent shades hung from the center 
of the window should be provided for all classrooms, with the possible 


12 National Education Association, American Association of School Administrators, 
American School Buildings, Twenty-seventh Yearbook, Washington, D. C., 1949, p. 88. 
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exception of those which receive light from the north only. Other 
buildings and trees should be located at a distance of twice their 
height from the windows which might be affected by their shadows. 
Artificial lights should be sufficient in number and arranged so that 
adequate light is provided and cross-rays eliminated or reduced to a 
minimum. 

The standard illumination for study rooms, including classrooms, 
study halls, laboratories and libraries is fifteen foot-candles at each 
desk measured with a light meter. Since all light does not come back 
to the eye from a surface, it is advisable to measure the reflective 
brightness with a light meter which registers in foot lamberts. The 
brightness should not exceed a 3:1 ratio; the ideal contrast is 1:1 
ratio. 

There are at least four significant facts which are of concern in 
school illumination. 

1. The classroom ceiling should be painted with a flat white paint 
or casein finish (water-type finish) carrying a reflection factor of at 
least 95 per cent. If the ceiling is smoked, dusty or dirty, it is sug- 
gested that it be cleaned thoroughly before refinishing. This ceiling 
finish should be carried down each wall approximately 16 inches. 

2. The classroom walls should be finished with flat off-white light 
ivory, or light cream tint, having a reflective value of 65 to 70 per 
cent. 

3. The front wall should be finished in a flat white with a reflectiv- 
ity of not less than 70 per cent. This wall color may be carried over 
the wainscoting area down to the baseboard. It has been found that 
this light color may be protected from an accumulation of stains and 
soiled places by applying water wax over the area usually referred to 
as the wainscoting. The water wax will form a protective film and 
provide a washable surface. Thus, when this plan is used, the walls 
can be refinished from the 16-inch ceiling drop to the baseboard in 
the same color, and the wainscoting area can be protected by the use 
of water wax as suggested above. 

4. The wainscoting area under the windows and the remainder of 
the window wall may be finished with a paint carrying 75 to 85 per 


cent reflective value. 
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5. Cabinets, bulletin boards and other woodwork and trim may 
be painted a shade darker than surrounding walls. 

HEATING AND VENTILATION. There are at least three factors of 
importance concerning the air within a school building. Each factor 
has a very definite influence upon health and comfort. They are tem- 
perature, humidity and air motion. 

1. Temperature. Each school unit should be provided a heating 
system of ample capacity to furnish uniform temperature in all oc- 
cupied classrooms according to the following standards: 

а. A temperature of 65 to 70 F. in corridors, stairways, cloak halls 
and toilet rooms. 

b. A temperature of 67 to 70 F. in all rooms used for study pur- 
poses. 

c. A temperature of 60 to 65 F. in gymnasiums and playrooms. 

The temperature of all rooms which pupils occupy should be con- 
trolled by a system of automatic temperature regulators. Research 
studies indicate that pupils do the best schoolwork at a temperature 
under 70 F. Temperature above 70 F. has a depressing, harmful 
effect upon study. 

2. Humidity. A relative humidity of approximately 50 per cent is 
desirable. It must be more than 40 per cent if comfort is attained at 
normal temperature. More effort is required to keep the humidity at 
a desirable level in cold weather than in warm weather. 

3. Air Motion. Ventilation must be provided in the classroom at 
all times; occasionally the System should be checked to see how well 
it is functioning. One study has indicated that window ventilation is 
equal or superior to any form of artificial schoolroom ventilation. Air 
movement depends upon the difference in atmospheric pressure be- 
tween the outside and the inside of buildings, and difference in pres- 
sure depends chiefly upon the difference in temperature of the two 
places. Therefore, good ventilation can be secured in a well-heated 
room in the winter through a slight lowering of the window, while 
ventilation of the same room in the spring or autumn may require a 
wide-open window. Windows should be opened at the top and bottom 
on the same side of the room to prevent draughts or short circuits in 
the circulation of the air directly across the room. 
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Some of the newer plants are built equipped with air conditioners, 
at least in a portion of the building. The teacher has no responsibility 
concerning the ventilation of her classroom in a building so equipped. 

EQUIPMENT AND SEATING. The important pieces of school 
equipment which affect the health of pupils include desks, chairs, 
tables, books, workbooks, magazines, toilet facilities, fire extinguish- 
ers, playground equipment and first-air supplies. 

The seating of pupils has a very definite influence upon their health; 
it affects their physical condition and their mental attitude. The seat 
should be constructed so the pupil's knees, hips and spine will not 
be thrown out of alignment when he turns in his seat, and the support 
for the back should be placed low enough to prevent the shoulder 
blades from being thrown forward. The entire seating equipment of 
each pupil should be independent. 

An effort should be made to see that every child has a seat that 
approximately fits him. Some of the modern desks are arranged with 
adjustable tops and adjustable backs. This is desirable indeed when 
the same pupil occupies the same seat all day. In the present-day 
School, where sufficient opportunity is provided for change, activity 
and relaxation, the adjustable seat is not so important as was the 
case in the rigid-disciplinary era; nevertheless it is important and 
desirable. 

Adjustable seats offer some advantages in a rural or ungraded 
тоот; yet, they are not a dire necessity if sufficient physical activity 
within the room is permitted. It is equally important from an educa- 
tional point of view that the seats be movable as it is that they be 
adjustable. The same general principles apply in the selection of 
chairs and tables if they are to be used instead of, or along with, desks. 

Care should be exercised in selecting books and other reading ma- 
terials which preclude eye strain. White or light cream paper with 
dull finish is recommended. The print should be from modern-faced 
type and a size which meets hygienic standards. Teachers should exer- 
Cise every precaution to prevent the spread of communicable diseases 
through books, pencils and other school equipment. Pupils must learn 
early in their school life that cleanliness should prevail in the use of 


all school equipment. 
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SAFETY EDUCATION 

The school is intensely interested in promoting habits, attitudes 
and information which pupils need to practice, so that life may be 
as safe as possible in the multitudinous life situations characteristic 
of child life. Only three diseases—heart disease, cancer and pneu- 
monia—rank higher than accidents as causes of death; and with 
recent drug discoveries it is expected that death from pneumonia will 
drop its third rank in the very near future. In the age bracket of three 
to twenty-two, accidents rank ahead of all diseases as a killer. 

It is interesting to note the accidental death rate characteristic of 
the various age groups: 


Birth to 4 years inclusive 68.7 per 100,000 population. 
5 to 14 years inclusive 27.9 per 100,000 population. 
15 to 24 years inclusive 49.6 per 100,000 population. 
25 to 64 years inclusive 65.6 per 100,000 population. 
65 years and over 331.5 per 100,000 population. 


During 1944 there were approximately 94,000 deaths and 9,750,- 
000 disabling injuries costing nearly $5,000,000 from accidental 
causes in the United States. Only recently have Americans recognized 
accidents as a major threat to health and ultimately life. 

Accidents can and do happen to anyone, at any time, and in any 
place. Although “there is no place like home,” it is not an absolutely 
safe abode. Approximately one-third of the fatal accidents each year 
happen in and around the home. Perhaps one reason for this occur- 
тепсе is that an individual spends a large proportion of his time in 
and around home—or does he today? 

The school has its share of accidents, both as regards numbers and 
types. Teachers cannot predict, prepare for and prevent all accidents, 
to any better advantage than they can plan and control their own 
lives. Accidents are a part of life; at least, they are a part of the type 
of living in which we now are engaged. There are many precautions, 
however, which should be taken to prevent the large number of 
unusual accidents now listed. It is the responsibility of the board of 
education, administrators and teachers to remove from the buildings 
and playgrounds debris and other accidental hazards, plan adequate 
bannisters, provide fire escapes and fire ladders that are kept in good 


—— 
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condition and give instruction in safety practices when the оррог- 
tunity arises. Since laws regulating all school practices vary with the 
states, it is imperative that both teachers and administrators be thor- 
oughly familiar with the laws of the state in which they are teaching. 
Teachers, principals and superintendents are expected to operate 
their business in a careful manner consistent with reasonable stand- 
ards required of all people in civic life, or they may be sued for 
damages as a result of their negligence. 

The attitude toward safety education characteristic of the present 
is admirably expressed by a committee of the American Association 
of School Administrators: 


1. Experience shows that many accidents are preventable through 
a program of education. 

2. Instruction in safety is an essential part of the modern school’s 
program of producing good citizens. 

3. The determination of the character and the extent of the school 
safety program and the selection of teaching methods to be used 
are professional responsibilities of educators. 

4. Rural schools, operating under numerous conditions specifically 
different from those of urban schools, should make an effort to 
adjust their safety programs to the special conditions of their 
environment. 

5. Safety education for adults is a primary responsibility of the 
board of education and its executive staff to build and maintain 
school buildings which are safe. 

6. In each community it is the responsibility of the board of educa- 
tion and its executive staff to build and to maintain school build- 
ings which are safe. 

7. Responsibility for areas of safety education not designated spe- 
cifically by law should be assigned by agreement to the agency 
or agencies most competent to achieve the desired goal. 

8. Teaching youth to be safe and intelligent operators of motor cars 
is a responsibility of the community. à MC. 

9. The school has a responsibility for syst: matic instruction in all 


aspects of safety. i 
10. School systems embracing several schools should organize safety 


coordinating agencies. ! { AÀ 
11. A formal or informal safety council or committee, or other liaison 


among safety agencies, should be established in every community. 
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12. In their efforts to advance the safety movement educators should 
recognize the need for appraisal and research. 

13. It is remarkable how much can be accomplished if no one is too 
anxious about who receives credit, 

14. Effective programs of safety education should be adequately 
financed, 

15. The time has come for educators to prepare themselves for 
leadership in safety education. 


Although accidents are occurring at an alarming rate throughout 
the country, the schools should be proud of the record which has 
been established since 1922, when safety education was introduced 
into the schools on a national scale. The number of fatal accidents 
involving automobiles among children five to fourteen years of age 
has decreased 30 per cent in twenty-five years. Participation in school 
traflic patrol work and school safety councils has developed a very 
positive regard for law on the part of our elementary school children. 
Adults have cooperated in a fine manner within school zones, but not 
always have they continued their careful Practices in the other areas 
of the city and on the highways. 

The American Association of School Administrators published an 
unusually fine statement of objectives for safety education in the 
elementary schools, which reads as follows: 


1. To help children recognize situations involving hazards. 

2. To develop habits of conduct which will enable children to meet 
situations of daily life with as little danger as possible to them- 
selves and others. 

3. To develop habits of carefulness and obedience to safety rules at 
home, on the streets, in school or at play. 

4. To teach children to read, understand, and obey safety rules and 
regulations, 

5. To teach children safe conduct in the use of street cars, private 
automobiles and busses. 

6. To develop habits of orderliness and carefulness in the use of 
playthings, tools, common articles of the home and school and 
in the use of fire. 

7. To develop alertness, agility and muscular control through 
rhythmic exercises, play, games and other physical activities. 
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8. To teach children to cooperate to prevent accidents and the 
taking of unnecessary risks involving physical dangers. 

9. To develop wholesome attitudes concerning: (a) law and law 
enforcement officers; (b) the safety of themselves and others; (c) 
organized efforts to assure safety for all. 

10. To give children actual experiences in desirable safety practices. 

Aerial warfare in World War II created a new hazard to schools, 
as well as to the population in general. Some progress was made in 
protecting against air raids by careful planning and practicing well- 
formed habits of conduct during the warning period and actual raid. 

FIRST AID. Included in the safety program, or closely allied with 
it, is the practice of first aid. First aid, as the name implies, involves 
immediate help and nothing more. In case of accidental injury or 
sudden illness, the school generally accepts the responsibility for 
handling the emergency, but does not accept responsibility for treat- 
ment thereafter. When the emergency requires medical diagnosis, the 
school’s responsibility comprises securing the services of a physician, 
and ceases when the physician takes charge of the situation. 

Since illness and accidental injury occur at infrequent intervals in 
all schools, it is imperative that a first-aid kit equipped with a wide 
selection of materials be kept in each school at all times. The school 
staff should include at least one person who has had specific training 
in rendering first aid. Some teacher-education institutions are includ- 
ing a minimum course in first aid similar to that provided by the 
American Red Cross or the Boy Scouts of America. 


PLAY AND RECREATION 

Physical education, including play, is a distinct contribution to the 
school-health program. It offers an opportunity during school life for 
big-muscle activity which results in physical growth and development. 
The play program as it is presented here includes only that aspect 
which contributes to health education in a modern elementary-school 
program. Physical and health education are not one and the same 
program, but they are quite closely associated, and each makes its 


13 Ibid., p. 67. 
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unique contribution to the well-rounded development of the child. 
The more closely that health and physical education are integrated, 
the better is the resulting program. 

It is recommended that the various phases of physical education 
be distributed as follows: games, 40 to 45 per cent; rhythm, 20 to 
25 per cent; relays, 10 per cent; story plays and mimetics, 10 to 15 
per cent; tumbling and self-testing stunts, 10 per cent; and individual 
athletic events, 10 per cent. 

It is generally agreed that the play program for boys and girls can 
be much the same below the fifth gtade, but should be separated 
thereafter. There should be a definite time set aside each day for 
physical education through carefully planned instructional periods. 
The noon periods and after-school periods can be devoted to recrea- 
tional activities. 

In the modern elementary school the old recess periods may be 
eliminated entirely. Surely school programs of today do not re- 
quire recess periods to relieve the strain, tension, and fear resulting 
from intense intellectual activity. Children’s personal needs should 
be permitted on a personal basis as requested, rather than on a mass- 
production basis. The time saved by the elimination of recess periods 
may be used profitably as a rest period immediately following the 
lunch hour, or may be absorbed in the school day which is composed 
of a varied program of activities. 


ACTIVITIES 


1. Outline the duties of a classroom teacher in carrying out a health- 
education program which you think a school system with an enroll- 
ment of 300 pupils should sponsor. List other staff members and de- 
fine their duties, 

2. Outline a health-education program which you think a rural school 
should sponsor. 

3. Organize a seating arrangement in an elementary-school room which 
permits an even distribution of light and a minimum of sun glare 
and cross rays, 

4. Check several classrooms with a light meter to see if each desk is 
provided with fifteen foot-candles of light. If possible, measure the 
foot-lamberts to see how much light is reflected from the reading 
surface to the eye. 
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5. Adjust a desk and а seat to fit at least three children. 

6. Determine how to paint, arrange and supply a room with diffusers so 
that pupils will obtain the correct amount of light at all times. 

7. Assume that you are elected to a position as physical education in- 
structor. Organize a physical education program for an elementary 
school unit which has the services of one full-time physical education 
instructor. How would this program need to be adjusted so that it 
would operate in a system where the regular classroom teachers direct 
the physical education program? 

8. List at least five pieces of playground equipment which you think are 
essential to the proper functioning of a play program. 
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CHAPTER X | | | IN-SERVICE 
EDUCATION FOR TEACHERS 


GUIDE QUESTIONS 


- Who were the men credited with the organization of early institutes? 

- What states led in this activity? 

+ When and where was the National Teachers Association organized? 

What was its purpose? 

- What is the name of the organization at present? 

How is it managed? 

Name some of the more important departments of the National 

Education Association. 

- When and where was the first state teachers' association perfected? 

. What are the aims of state teachers' associations now? 

10. What is the function of district associations? 

11. What are the purposes of a staff meeting? 

12. What values may be obtained from correspondence courses and exten- 
sion-center classes? 

13. How is a workshop conducted? 

14. How may an in-service program be evaluated? 


v0 матрын 


One of the major objectives for the formation of teachers’ associa- 
tions has been the improvement of the members of the profession. 
This statement has held true from the beginning of such organizations, 
whether their scope has been of a local, district, state or national 
character. Some of the more important of these organizations o1 
associations will be described in the following paragraphs. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES 
It is not absolutely certain when or where the first institute for the 
improvement of teachers in service was held. Henry Barnard is usu- 


ally granted credit for the first regularly organized institute, which was 
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held in Connecticut in 1839. It will be recalled that it was about this 
time that Horace Mann was made Secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion for the State of Massachusetts. Barnard’s Institute, undoubtedly, 
was concerned directly with the improvement of teachers in service 
in the state of Connecticut. The first state normal school in the United 
States was organized in 1839 at Lexington, Massachusetts, for the 
teachers in that state. 

By 1860, no less than a score of states were holding institutes for 
teachers in service. Some of these institutes were voluntary, and some 
of them compulsory for the teachers in a given school district, county 
or state. There was no good pattern for the length of term or the 
subjects to be taught. They were generally in session for a day or 
two, or a week, and, sometimes, as long as four weeks. The earlier 
institutes were usually hardly more than coaching schools to help 
prepare the teachers to pass examinations for town, city or county 
licenses to teach. The so-called common school subjects, arithmetic, 
grammar, spelling, penmanship, history and geography, were usually 
included in the courses of study. 

The literature of a professional character, at this time, was very 
meager. Indeed, there were only a few books or magazines of a pro- 
fessional character in print in 1840. One of the oldest books was 
Samuel R. Hall’s Lectures on School-Keeping, which had been pub- 
lished in 1829. Some authorities contend that this was the first book 
published in America which had for its purpose the training of teach- 
ers. It is certain that a book entitled Theory and Practice of Teaching 
by David Page, which was first printed in 1847, was one of the earliest 
and most used books of the time. This book was a standard authority 
for the conductors of teachers’ institutes and the normal schools in 
the country for almost forty years. 

This agency for the improvement of teachers was employed in 
towns, cities and counties almost universally in some form or other 
until the close of the century. It has been declining since 1900, so that 
the formal aspects of the institute have almost disappeared. Summer 
schools, state and district associations, extension-center classes, cor- 
Tespondence courses and various forms of workshops have come in 
its place. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
The National Teachers’ Association was organized in Phila- 
delphia, August 26, 1857. Its purpose was stated as follows: 


To elevate the character and advance the interests of the pro- 
fession of teaching and to promote the cause of popular education in 
the United States. 


The name of the Association was changed to the National Education 
Association and incorporated under the laws of the District of Colum- 
bia in the year 1886. It was chartered as the National Education As- 
sociation of the United States by special act of Congress. The Articles 
of Incorporation included a statement of the original purpose of the 
organization. There has been an annual meeting of the Association 
from its founding to the present time, with only a few exceptions. 
This annual meeting is usually held about the first of July. More than 
441,000 teachers are now members of the Association, and many 
thousands of them attend the annual meeting. The main business of 
the Association is now transacted by the Assembly of Delegates, 
whose members are selected from the various states in the Union, A 
large number of Departments hold meetings at the time of the annual 
meeting. There are more than twenty-five separate departmental or- 
ganizations. The Department of Classroom Teachers has the largest 
membership, and the American Association of School Administrators 
the next largest membership. However, the American Association of 
School Administrators now holds its annual meeting at a different 
time from that of the National Organization. This meeting is some- 
time in February. 

The Department of Elementary School Principals and Rural Edu- 
cation hold their annual meetings at the same time of the National 
Association. The Department of Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment has its annual meeting at a different time from the National 


Association. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Rhode Island generally gets credit for organizing the first state 
teachers’ association, which was held in Providence in January, 1845. 
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Massachusetts organized what was known as the Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association in that same year. Approximately twenty states had 
formed state organizations for teachers by 1860. It is interesting to 
note that some of the problems which were discussed in these early 
associations are identical with those which still persist: school build- 
ings; courses of instruction; how to secure trained teachers; how to 
finance public education; how to arouse public interest in education; 
and what administrative subdivisions in a state are best for school 
purposes. The objective for the state associations may be something 
like the following: 


Article II —Object 


Its object shall be the formation of a closer organization of the teach- 
ers of with purpose to bring about greater unity of 
action, to advance the ideals and standards of the teaching profession, 
to secure the conditions necessary to the greatest efficiency of teachers 
and schools, and to promote the educational welfare of the State of 


All states now have state associations and all professionally minded 
teachers now belong to their state and national organizations. 


DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 

Some states still hold general meetings for all of the teachers annu- 
ally. Some states hold general meetings and have legislative assemblies 
to transact the business of the association, because of the difficulties 
in attempting to transact business in a meeting of hundreds or even 
thousands of teachers. Other states have a general representative 
meeting annually to transact the business of the state association and 
hold no general state-wide meetings for the teachers. The state is usu- 
ally divided into districts, for the purpose of teacher-stimulation and 
improvement in such cases. The number of districts will vary accord- 
ing to states, depending on the centers and areas to be served. These 
centers are often about state institutions for the training of teachers 
and, in a few cases, private institutions in which there is some interest 
in the preparation of teachers, 
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STAFF MEETING 

No teachers’ meeting of any character can ever supplant the staff 
meeting of the superintendent of schools, the principal of a building or 
the county superintendent, with his planned meeting for the year’s 
work. It is imperative that all teachers concerned should recognize 
their interests in such a meeting and cooperate in such a way as to 
make the meeting contribute to the improvement of instruction. 

The chief function of all administration and supervision is to give 
such guidance to teachers that they will grow continually, in order 
that pupils may make the maximum growth during the school period. 
It is obviously the definite obligation of state administrators and super- 
visors to organize these meetings in such a way that they may be 
democratic and stimulating in character. 


DEMONSTRATION TEACHING 

One of the oldest forms for teacher-improvement is that of the 
demonstration lesson. It has for a part of its background the moot 
court of the lawyers and the clinical experiences which are a signifi- 
cant part of the education of every doctor of medicine. A school for 
practice and demonstration purposes is usually found in normal 
schools, teachers' colleges and laboratory schools in colleges of edu- 
cation. Demonstration lessons for observation purposes are an impor- 
tant part of the experiences of every trainee preparing to teach. Cities, 
towns and counties have long provided demonstration lessons for 
groups of teachers of similar needs and interests. The lesson should 
never be used merely to "show off" the pupils or the demonstration 
teacher. It should always demonstrate a real learning situation for the 
pupils, perhaps, too, for the demonstration teacher. It certainly should 
be stimulating to the group of teachers observing. 

There is considerable evidence to indicate that classroom teachers 
enjoy and profit by observing carefully prepared demonstration les- 
sons. Next to performing am action for oneself, observing another 
person doing an expert job provides satisfaction and training. Cul- 
minating lessons under expert guidance may be good examples of 
demonstration teaching on a larger scale than the ordinary demon- 
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stration, for it will provide evidence of good teaching over a con- 
siderable period of time. A large unit or area of formal subject matter, 
or an experimental experience, ordinarily has been included. The valu- 
ation of such a lesson to the observer is not always easy to secure, but 
the lesson will almost always stimulate the teachers to new attempts for 
better work. 


WORKSHOPS FOR IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 

One of the most recent of all of the plans for teacher-improvement 
in service is the workshop. The workshop movement as an agency for 
the improvement of teachers has sometimes been dated from the sum- 
mer of 1936. A number of teachers, associated with the Progressive 
Education Association’s Eight Year Study, came together at this time 
to try to bring in focus some of the more important experiences in- 
volved in the study. This was not an entirely new invention for work- 
ing on educational problems, but the scheme immediately attracted 
the attention of teachers and others and was taken up as a plan for 
study by numbers of schools throughout the country. 

The Commission on Teacher Education—in its monograph, Teacher 
Education in Service, published by the American Council on Edu- 
cation in 1944—reports a comprehensive description of the use of 
this form of study in connection with its work. Some other studies of 
a similar character are also reported in the monograph. Some of them 
are national in Scope, and some of them are conducted for the benefit 
of the teachers in a town or city school system. 

For example, we find this type of teacher improvement used by 
counties and special organizations of a local and national character. 
Teachers of vocational home economics and vocational agriculture in 
à given area make use of this plan. There are now a considerable num- 
ber of groups of teachers and others with common interests and pur- 
poses who have meetings and carry on their activities very much after 
the pattern of the original workshop which was first used by groups 
of teachers. 

A very good Teport concerning the original workshop is described 
by Kenneth L. Heaton in the monograph, Professional Education for 
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Experienced Teachers. Heaton sums up what he considers the seven 
essential characteristics of the workshop as follows: 


1. The participant is given an Opportunity to make an intensive study 
of an interest which has arisen out of his experience as a teacher. 

2. The participant shares in planning a program of individual and 
group activities designed to meet his needs and those of his fellow- 
workers. 

3. The participant is provided with easy access to the services of 
various staff members, representing a variety of kinds of assistance. 

4. Formal and informal association with other participants of varied 
backgrounds contributes to the participants thinking on his specific 
problem, broadens his general professional orientation, and pro- 
vides opportunity for experiences in cooperative activity. 

5. An effort is made to interest the participant in the whole child, the 
whole school and the whole community. 

6. The participant's total experience as he studies a specific interest 
or problem tends to prepare him for the solution of other pro- 
fessional problems in the future. 

7. Since workshops have been concerned not only with the profes- 
sional problems of the teacher, but with his life as an individual, 
efforts have been made to afford opportunities for balanced living.* 


The magazine, Educational Leadership, published by the Depart- 
ment of Supervision and Curriculum Development, N.E.A., February, 
1945, devotes the entire issue to Workshops for Teachers. This edition 
of the magazine is especially helpful for the ordinary classroom teach- 
er, as it includes details for planning workshops for small towns, a 
group of teachers at the same classroom level and even for rural 
teachers. 

An example of a curriculum study carried on under the general 
pattern of a workshop for teachers in service is that made by one of 
the authors, who was employed by a school board and the city super- 
intendent to direct a study of the curriculum for the city. It was a city 
of some 80,000 population, with sixteen elementary schools, two 
junior high schools and three senior high schools. The school census 
enumerated about 15,000 school children. The study continued for 


1 Kenneth L. Heaton, Professional Education for Experienced Teachers, University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1940. 
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two years, and only the elementary schools and junior high schools 
were included in the curriculum study. More than 200 teachers were 
employed for these schools at this time, and all of them, directly or 
indirectly, participated in the study. 

The year before the study was undertaken, a group of teachers of 
the city school system had been engaged in an attempt to prepare a 
statement of a philosophy of education for the schools of the city. The 
committee consisted of nine teachers, who represented all of the vari- 
ous grade and interest levels in the school system. The director of the 
curriculum study completed that work, when he entered upon his 
duties, in cooperation with this committee on philosophy. All of the 
staff members concerned with the work of the junior high schools and 
elementary schools were called together for a general conference at 
the beginning of the study. A comprehensive plan was outlined for 
their consideration at this conference. It was decided, after some dis- 
cussion, that the revision of the work in the Social Studies should form 
the basis for the study. The areas included in the kindergarten and 
eight grades of the school system were to be studied. The regular four 
year high schools were not included. 

Very early in the first year of the study, the Committee on Educa- 
tional Philosophy submitted its tentative draft for the criticism and 
approval of all the teachers in the school system, including the senior 
high school teachers. The draft carried with it the request that con- 
structive criticisms should be made and, within a given time, reported 
to the chairman of the committee. The criticisms were studied by the 
committee as soon as they were collected, and such matters as seemed 
to be of much significance were taken into account before the final 
draft was prepared. When the final draft was completed, copies of it 
were sent to all the members of the teaching staff in the city. The 
Superintendent of schools called a meeting of a large number of citi- 
zens in the various professional, industrial and Civic situations in the 
city. A copy of the Educational Philosophy for the school system had 
been sent to each of them before the meeting. The general committee, 
the superintendent of schools and the director of the study were pres- 
ent at this mass meeting of the citizens. This meeting constituted a 
very interesting forum. The material presented was adopted, with only 
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minor changes from the original, and, as such, became the philosophy 
for the people, the administration and the teachers. 

It happened that there were no adequate outlines or syllabi for 
the courses of study in the various grades in the Social Studies; con- 
sequently, it was necessary to secure a picture of the work which had 
been the basis for instruction in this area. The teachers in each grade 
were requested to send in very quickly a brief outline covering the 
work in the Social Studies for the grade in which they were teaching. 
When these outlines came in, they were codified in such a way as to 
set up the basic material grade by grade, from the kindergarten 
through the eighth grade. Social Studies for this purpose had been 
interpreted to include History, Geography, Civics and Safety. To 
secure complete cooperation, the teachers, by grades, were kept as a 
committee of the whole for the final approval of the work for a given 
grade. Production groups were selected by the teachers to draft the 
final material for each grade. The democratic approach was kept in 
that one teacher from each of the sixteen elementary schools was in- 
cluded in each production group. 

It had been decided by a general advisory group that the work in 
the Social Studies should be organized by units in completely inte- 
grated form; that is, the experience areas involving Fine and Industrial 
Arts, Music and Health should be included. A room was set aside for 
the workshop study, and teachers in the production groups were given 
time off for investigation and study, while substitute teachers took 
their places. In this way no teachers felt that they were being imposed 
upon by the work. Indeed, in common, they thought it was a privilege 
to make such a study. 

By the end of the second year, an elaborate collection of reference 
books, courses of study, researches of one kind and another were col- 
lected and placed in this workshop room for the study. Units had been 
organized, at least six in number for each grade level from kinder- 
garten to the eighth inclusive. The syllabus for each unit made pro- 
vision for its evaluation. It included, also, comprehensive references 
and supplementary material for children and teachers. The units were 
mimeographed, bound and published by the authority of the board of 
education. The third year, these syllabi were in the hands of the 
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teachers and furnished immediate guidance for all their work in the 
Social Studies. A comprehensive questionnaire was submitted, at the 
close of the third year, to the teachers for their reactions to the units. 
There were few negative criticisms and a large number of enthusiastic 
and favorable criticisms. The courses of study became the approved 
materials for the school system in this subject matter area. The courses 
of study attracted more than state-wide attention and have become 
patterns for numerous other school systems. 


EXTENSION CENTER AND 
CORRESPONDENCE STUDY 


Universities, teachers’ normal schools and teachers’ colleges began 
to establish extension centers and correspondence courses about 1890. 
Nearly all of the universities and teachers’ colleges maintain some 
form of agency to offer both correspondence and extension-center 
services for teachers and others at the present time. Sometimes the 
work in the extension center is sponsored by a county or city school 
system, and sometimes teachers independently form a group and ask 
some institution directly to provide for suitable instruction. Corre- 
spondence work is an individual matter for teachers and others to 
determine, of course. Recently, the Federal Government, under army 
conditions, has provided elaborate facilities for correspondence in- 
struction for American men and women in service. 

One of the authors has been interested in extension-center classes for 
more than a quarter of a century. He recently completed a three-year 
extension center study in a nearby county. The study included all of 
the teachers in the rural schools of the county, of which there were 
forty-five. Approximately 700 children were attending the schools 
over this period. One interesting feature of the project was that the 
county school board convention voted to pay the tuition for the teach- 
ers and to permit them to attend classes one day in each month. These 
meetings were usually held on the last Friday of the school month. 
The meetings were held at the courthouse, and the regular hours for 
a school day were kept by the class. A regular university course which 
allowed credit for three hours was made a regular study for the teach- 
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ers. The first year, the course involved a comprehensive study of the 
Problems in the Teaching of Reading; the second year, a course in 
Measurement and Evaluation in the Elementary Schools; the third 
year, a course in Recent American History. Some part of each meeting 
was given over to clinical matters with respect to special cases of 
pupils where it seemed necessary for the teachers to have some speci- 
fic guidance for the problem. 

Standardized mental and achievement tests were administered to 
all of the pupils in each school district at the beginning of each year. 
The second and third years, mental tests were given only to those 
children who were new in the school registration. These tests were 
scored under the direction of the county superintendent and made the 
basis for instruction and guidance in pupil growth. The teachers, in 
the course of the study, developed one of the finest morales it has 
ever been the privilege of the author to observe. During the course of 
the experiment, they secured nine semester hours of university credit 
in work that had to do immediately with the classroom activities. 
There was a state requirement for American History to meet certain 
new legislative enactments for all teachers in the state, but the work 
was conducted in such a way as to reflect directly on the interests of 
the children in the “A” class in each school. The “A” class included 
the seventh and eighth grades. 

The teachers undertook, each year, a special project which was 
experimental in nature. The “A” class spent eight weeks on a study 
of Latin America at one time. This class, at another time, made a 
special study of all Missouri institutions. An attempt was made one 
year to discover the best supplementary reading materials for children 
in the first grade, in order that all these books and pamphlets might 
be added to all of the libraries in the schools. 

When the first tests were administered to the children, they were, 
on an average, more than a year below standards for their grades as 
measured by the best survey standardized tests now available. At the 
end of the three-year experiment, on the whole, the children, as an 


were almost exactly on the required standards. To state it 


average, d 2 
-year period of in-service training for the 


another way, in this three 
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teachers, the children were able to make four years gain in their school 
Progress. Such an experiment is altogether a Possibility in any county 
where sufficient encouragement and expert guidance can be provided. 


EVALUATION FORA TEACHER 
IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


Certainly, no in-service improvement program can succeed unless 
the teachers want to make growth in their professional experiences, 


men and women must be the most important of all. There is a great 
deal of concrete evidence to indicate that a comprehensive in-service 
program for teachers is one of the most important ways to build a 
well-integrated staff morale, without which no school or school system 
can do its best work. 

The most significant feature of any in-service program, however, is 
found in the fact that teachers in such a program, invariably, become 
more competent in the instruction program for the children. The 
growth of the children is the most significant aspect of all of the school 
activities, and any factor which contributes to its efficiency is desir- 
able. It sometimes is said that the growth of the children in a school 
is the measure of the efficiency of the school. 

It has been found also that an in-service training program quite 
frequently is reflected in the important matter of school-community 
relationships. The activities in connection with the improvement pro- 
gram, in some cases, are carried over to community public programs 
which portray the activities of both teacher and pupils as they grow 
ОШ of the in-service enterprise. 


ACTIVITIES 
1. Organize a workshop for the solution of some school problem in cur- 
riculum or administration. 
2. Get a recent copy of the National Education Association and study 
the addresses and Proceedings in it for class reports, 
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4, Get a copy of the constitution of your state teachers’ association and 
study it to see how it is organized and controlled. 

5. Secure the names of the departments which are within its organization. 

6. Attend a state association or a district association and makes notes on 
the activities you observe. 

7. Plan an integrated demonstration lesson on a problem in the Social 
Studies. 

8. Plan a demonstration lesson in one of the Fine Arts. 

9. Make a study of instruments to be used in an evaluation for an in- 
service training program. 
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CHAPTER X | V THE CURRICULUM 
IN THE MODERN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


———GUIDE QUESTIONS 


1. How would you differentiate between the curriculum and the course 
of study? 
2. What are the major curriculum issues with Which the classroom 


3. Using the “Scaled Types of Curriculum" as a yardstick, where would 


4. What constitutes an educative experience? 

5. How are the school activities selected in a democratic curriculum? 
$. How is the curriculum developed with learners? 

7. Is curriculum development a process or a product? 

8. What is a persistent life situation? Give examples. 

9. How is continuity achieved in curriculum development? 

10. In what sense is curriculum development a community problem? 


EE nonse m c 


The curriculum is the heart of the school. The activities which com- 
prise it should be chosen cooperatively with extreme care and guided 
Or directed with the utmost skill. It is through the curriculum that 
educational policies, philosophies, principles and objectives of pupils, 
teachers, parents and other members of the local community gain 
expression in concrete form. Certainly, the degree to which and the 
manner in which educational objectives are attained are determined to 
a very large extent by the school curriculum. This is true unless per- 
chance the school curriculum is entirely out of harmony with the 
objectives of modern elementary education. 
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THE CURRICULUM DEFINED 

There is not much unanimity of opinion on the concept of the cur- 
riculum. To different people it means different things; even the educa- 
tional leaders in the field of curriculum planning, development and 
revision vary in theory from the ultra-conservative to the radically 
progressive points of view. This variation increases as each theorist 
attempts to put in operation his belief. This being true, it is desirable 
that the concept of the curriculum which is to be used in this chapter 
be explained fully here. 

Broadly stated, the curriculum is the total of the educative experi- 
ences which boys and girls enjoy that contribute to educational growth. 
If one wishes to limit the concept of the curriculum to the school cur- 
riculum, the definition should likewise be limited to include only those 
educative experiences of children which are in any way affected by 
the school. 

Since it is very difficult, if not impossible, to separate the school 
curriculum from life curriculum in a practical situation during the 
child’s sojourn in the elementary school, no attempt will be made 
toward this distinction here. The broader term including the curricu- 
lum of modern living will prevail unless otherwise specified. 

It matters little to the child whether his information, skills, attitudes 
and appreciations were developed in the school curriculum, or some 
other aspect of life’s curriculum. The possession and the ability to 
apply these ideas, skills and attitudes in everyday life experiences are 
his chief concern. 


CURRICULUM ISSUES 


For the past two decades such controversial problems as subject 
matter versus experience curriculum, departmental versus grade-room 
organization, separate subjects, or topics, versus core, 
fields curriculum have flooded the periodical literature, invaded the 
classrooms, and served as debate topics in state and national meetings. 
Curriculum issues of these types are signs of healthy times in curricu- 


lum advancement, or progress. 


fused or broad- 
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SUBJECT MATTER VERSUS 
EXPERIENCE CURRICULUM 
One of the major issues which has attracted the attention of teach- 
ers, patrons and curriculum specialists alike for a quarter of a century 
may be stated as follows: “Shall we teach subject matter, or shall we 
teach boys and girls." The statement implies an “either-or” situation; 
that one must choose to teach according to the subject-matter concept, 


combinations in arithmetic, mastery of reading skills, and other similar 
activities, or by experiencing directly all of the needs of life. Recently, 
Hopkins made some Statements which set out the basic differences 
between a subject-matter curriculum and an experience curriculum. 


Characteristic Differences in Emphasis between the Subject and Experience 
Curriculums: 


Subject Curriculum Experience Curriculum 
1. Centered in subjects. 1. Centered in learners. 
2. Emphasis upon teaching subject 2, Emphasis upon promoting the all- 
matter, round growth of learners, 
3. Subject matter selected and organ- 3, Subject matter selected and organ- 
ized before the teaching situation, ized cooperatively by all learners 


during the learning situation. 

4. Controlled by the teacher or 4, Controlled and directed coopera- 
Someone representing authority tively by learners (pupils, teachers, 
external to the learning situation, parents, supervisors, principals and 

others) in the learning situation. 

5. Emphasis upon teaching facts, im- 5. Emphasis upon meanings which 
parting information, acquiring will function immediately in im- 
knowledge for its own sake or for Proving living. 

Possible future use. 


6. Emphasis upon teaching specific 6. Emphasis upon building habits 
habits and skills as Separate and and skills as integral parts of 
isolated aspects of learning. larger experiences, 

7. Emphasis upon improving the 7, Emphasis upon understanding and 
methods of teaching subject mat- improving through use the proc- 
ter of specific subjects, ess of learning. 

8. Emphasis upon uniformity of ex- 8. Emphasis upon variability in ex- 
Posures to learning situations and posures to learning situations and 
in SO far as possible uniformity variability in the results expected 
of learning results, and achieved, 

9. Education as conforming to the — 9, Education as aiding each child to 
patterns set by the curriculum and build a socially creative indi- 
its various associated instruments, viduality. 


10. Education considered as schooling. 10. Education considered as a con- 
tinuous, intelligent process of 
growth. 


1L. Thomas Hopkins, Interaction: The Democratic Process, D. С. Heath and Com- 
Pany, Boston, 1941, Р. 20. 


—— ees, 
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Although it would be as easy to get ardent support on each side of 
the subject-matter versus experience curriculum issue as it is to get 
divided support on any political issue, there is no real issue involved. 
The implication is that the subject-matter curriculum involves subject 
matter and subject matter only, while the experience curriculum does 
not, and that the experience curriculum involves the experiences of 
children exclusively, while the subject matter curriculum incorporates 
no experiencing whatever. What a myth this is. 

Every curriculum—irrespective of form, kind or importance—in- 
volves subject matter. It is well to remember that all subject matter 
was an experience before it was conventionalized in art and language 
forms. Both subject matter and experience are necessary requisites of 
a curriculum. It is impossible for a person to teach subject matter 
unless it is taught to someone; likewise, it is erroneous to think that 
someone can be taught unless he has been taught something, and that 
something is subject matter. The real issue involved is the quality of 
the experience. 

Reading a history assignment of twenty pages and reciting the facts 
reported, or solving twenty computational arithmetic problems and 
checking the accuracy of each constitutes an experience, just as does 
the planning of an excursion, taking it in a well-ordered manner, and 
making a cooperative report to the class on some problem or incident 
which arose. There is good evidence that a curriculum which is 
planned primarily to see that certain bits of subject matter are learned, 
results in less valuable experience for children than one planned to 
give pupils guidance in dealing with the immediately persistent prob- 
lems of living in our industrial democracy and adjusting to the en- 
vironmental situation adequately. In the first experience, the teacher 
has assigned a task which may not prove motivating. The chances 
are, it will not be an acceptable incentive strong enough to stimulate 
continuous action necessary for mastery, unless the pupil can associate 
these knowledges and skills with one or more persistent life situations, 

The problem of organizing the curriculum lies, not in the decision 
of whether to use the subject matter or the experience concept, but in 
the development of a unified group of experiences of the highest pos- 
sible qualitative and quantitative value to the pupils taught. The focus 
of attention should always be on those experiences which enrich the 
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experiential background of the learner. The experiences chosen will 
not conflict with the strict subject matter concept. On the contrary, 
they should—in fact, must—incorporate selective portions of subject 
matter which are needed to enrich previous experiences and the pres- 
ent act of experiencing. 

Controversial issues шау arise over any type of curriculum, method 
of presentation or form of organization. Some types of curricula which 
lie between the subject matter and experience curricula and are worthy 
of mention here are the correlated curriculum, the coordinated cur- 
riculum, the broad-fields curriculum, the fused curriculum, the core 


ment upon the titles, meanings or placement on the scale; the differ- 
ences of opinion are relatively small, however, and are of little value 


SCALED TYPES OF CURRICULUMS 


. ° ° . е ° 
Separate Correlated Coordinated Broad Core Integrated 


Subjects Fields or or EXPERIENCE 
Fused Activity 


The term broad-fields curriculum occupies a position approximately 
midway between the two extremes—separate Subjects, familiarly 
known as subject matter, and the experience curriculum. 

THE CORRELATED CURRICULUM. The correlated curriculum тер- 
resented the first step away from the separate Subjects in the direction 
of the broad-fields and, ultimately, the experience curriculum. In the 


lated fields, A good example is a study of people in colonial times. 
History, Geography, Art and Music could contribute to a unified pic- 
ture of these Peoples. An accurate Picture of the people—their ances- 
tors, culture, mores, geographical environment, their attitudes and 
Practices toward art, music and dramatics—contributes toward a bet- 
ter understanding of the Peoples. Likewise, the Language Arts are 
brought in when communication is exhibited. History and Geography 
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are in the same field, the Social studies; while Music and Art are Fine 
arts, a field only slightly related, or generally considered to be unre- 
lated, to the Social Studies. 

While correlation is a step in the right direction, it is only a short 
step, and generally breaks down in practice, as when the History 
teacher feels that she has all that she can accomplish to teach the 
historical facts in the course of study; the teachers of Geography, Art 
and Music have similar attitudes concerning their specialties. More- 
over, the Art teacher and Music teacher, with good and sufficient 
reason, may claim that their knowledge of history and geography is 
inadequate to guide learning in those areas; and the social studies 
teachers may respond by expressing a similar attitude. The sad part 
is that their claims are too often true, in which case a breakdown in 
the correlated curriculum is eminent. 

THE COORDINATED CURRICULUM. The coordinated curriculum 
represents a second intermediary step toward the experience curricu- 
lum. Some writers place this type of curriculum between the broad- 
fields and experience curriculums, while others assign it a position 
between the separate subject and broad-fields curriculums. An accu- 
rate evaluation must await its wider use and acceptance. 

BROAD-FIELDS CURRICULUM. The broad-fields curriculum had 
its inception in the Social Studies field when the leaders in professional 
education, who were interested in the area of the Social Studies, met 
along with many of the leaders in the Social Studies and effected a 
national organization for the purpose of sponsoring an analytical study 
of this area of the curriculum. They attempted a synthesis of the sub- 
ject matter in History, Geography, Civics, Economics and Sociology 
around topics considered appropriate for study in the elementary- 
school field. A sincere attempt was made to effect a new and signifi- 
cantly different organization with subject matter drawn from these 
five areas. Although the plan was vigorously opposed by subject-mat- 
ter specialists who were well qualified in a single area but felt defi- 
nitely incompetent in the fused or amalgamated area, it has taken root 
and gained ground. Now, it is well on its way toward acceptance by 
textbook writers and that great throng of teachers, supervisors and 
curriculum specialists who prepare courses of studies. 
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Workers in other broad areas have followed suit, but have not 
attained the same high degree of success as that reached by the Social 
Studies people. In many schools study in reading, spelling, language 
usage, grammar, handwriting and public speaking have been organ- 
ized in a course entitled Language Arts Experiences. 

Similarly, elementary science, health and—sometimes—number 
Study (arithmetic) have been organized in an area known as Science 
Experiences, Frequently, arithmetic is left outside the science area 
and constitutes a Separate one known as Number Experiences. 

Another area incorporating a broad field is composed of music, art, 
dramatics, and—sometimes—speech activities, which generally oper- 
ate under the title of Fine Arts. 

Although the combinations vary widely and are never sacred, the 
Significant fact is the trend in organization. Instead of the fifteen or 
sixteen separate subjects, elementary school activities are organized 
into four to six areas of learning experience. 

The fundamental conceptions involved in the broad-fields curricu- 
lum are essentially the same as those basic to the subject-matter cur- 
riculum, but the extreme deviations from normal life activity are elim- 
inated. The topics involved in the larger area are more general and 
therefore permit closer adaptation to life experiences. 

THE CORE CURRICULUM. The core is the central part of any- 
thing and forms the nucleus about which Supporting parts operate to 
Constitute a whole. The core Curriculum operates in much the same 


single area chosen for the core is invariably the Social Studies; when 
a double-core is used, which is seldom, the science area is added. The 
other broad-fields areas assume a supplementary role and are fused 
into the program as much as possible, 


program. It is similar to the core curriculum, but in the minds of some 
‘Tepresents a step nearer the integrated curriculum, 
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THE INTEGRATED CURRICULUM. The integrated curriculum, more 
correctly stated as the “integrating curriculum,” refers to a curriculum 
program which permits or motivates an organism, that is, a child, to 
act with unity and with the mutually helpful support of all of its parts 
in the attainment of accepted objectives. Discriminatively speaking, 
there is no such thing as an “integrated curriculum.” Integration is a 
quantitative matter, a condition; the term is used to describe the 
functioning of an organism in adapting to his environmental condition. 

All experiences tend to further or retard the integration of the indi- 
vidual. Curriculums with well-chosen experiences contribute much 
more significantly toward the integration of the organism than do less 
desirable ones, It should be understood that it is the learner or the 
organism that is being integrated, not the curriculum. 

Every elementary school teacher, supervisor, administrator and 
curriculum director, while planning and operating the curriculum, 
should hold in high esteem the integrating effects it will have upon 
the child. Courses of study, carefully planned, tried out in real-life 
situations, and reworked according to findings and in the most careful 
manner around a unified topic, may be called an “integrated curricu- 
lum,” or, more accurately, an “integrating curriculum.” It does not 
necessarily follow, however, that it will beget or even contribute to- 
ward the integration of each child for whom it was prepared. It might 
even result in the development of personality conflicts, warped beliefs 
and disorganized understandings. 

The effect which the curriculum has upon the learner determines 
whether or not it is integrating. A sincere effort should be made at all 
times to develop a curriculum which has really integrating influences. 

THE ACTIVITY CURRICULUM. The activity concept has done 
much to humanize the curriculum, but is not really a curriculum, It 
is a method which all too often tends to focus on the child in too 
narrow a sense. The activity concept bears approximately the same 
relationship to the total curriculum as the mechanistic psychologies 
do to the “field theory” concepts of psychology. 

THE EXPERIENCE CURRICULUM. The experience curriculum is a 
curriculum in which the chief emphasis is placed on the learner's in- 
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trinsic experiences. Since every curriculum which involves experience 
contains subject matter, the experience curriculum differs from other 
forms only in that the central emphasis is almost totally on the child's 
direct experience, while other forms are based upon ideas and activi- 
ties relatively farther from the child's life. There is not a clear line of 
demarcation between any of the types of curriculum discussed. Their 
difference is a matter of relativity. 

There are several experience-curriculum types, all of which are cen- 
tered in the all-round growth of learners. The starting point is chosen 
from the needs, interests and desires of learners; and, through subject 
matter closely associated with these needs, interests and desires, an- 
SWers are obtained and learning is consummated. The experience cur- 
riculum emphasizes functional skills, habits and understandings, and, 
at the same time, focuses attention on the process of learning. 

The outward appearance of the experience and subject-matter cur- 
riculums is not so different. The differentiation lies in operative tech- 
nique, or what goes on within the designed areas. More important 
still is how it affects the learner. 


CURRICULUM ISSUES INVOLVING 
THE EXPERIENCE CURRICULUM 


One of the fundamental issues in the development of any educa- 
tional program is what type of school experiences should be chosen. 
Specifically, where shall they be obtained, and which ones are prefer- 
able? Should the pupils be permitted to choose the experiences in 
which they participate, should the choice be made by the teacher, or 
should the selection be a cooperative affair? Should the school permit 
the study of controversial issues? What proportion of the experiences 
should be direct and what proportion vicarious? These are difficult 
questions and few critical or scientific studies provide adequate answers. 

SOURCE AND NATURE OF SCHOOL EXPERIENCES. These issues, 
along with many of a similar nature, can be answered only after a 
thorough Study of the total situation. The environmental situation, 
including the democratic community point of view and previous prac- 
tices, along with the ability and leadership of the teacher must be con- 
sidered in meeting these issues, There is no one correct answer for any 


o 


e 
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issue in all communities, or even in different situations in the same 
community. 

There are many instances in which teachers have operated their 
learning situations in extremely different, if not opposite, directions 
and have attained desirable results in both cases. In general, best prac- 
tices will vary as much as do the communities and the issues. 

NEED FOR EDUCATIVE EXPERIENCES. There is universal recog- 
nition of the need for school experiences which help to develop indi- 
viduals capable of assuming a responsible place in our democratic 
society. Likewise, all teachers recognize that pupils need facts and a 
knowledge of how to use them if they are to meet adequately the prob- 
lems of today’s: world in all of its complexity. The effective use of 
such educational tools as reading, handwriting, communication and 
arithmetical computation are seldom denied. In spite of agreement on 
these fundamental learnings, there is little agreement on the specific 
techniques to be used in attaining them. 

CONTINUITY OF EXPERIENCES. In operating the experience cur- 
ciculum, it is extremely important to use a sequence of learning ex- 
periences which will ensure the greatest positive growth in the learner. 
The two most important factors in determining learning sequence are 
the nature of the subject matter being learned and the learner's under- 
standing of it. Even though subject matter may be organized in a most 
logical or psychological order, continuity is not ensured. Continuity 
lies within the learner and is attained when and only when he sees 
accurately relationships between experiences and can use this knowl- 
edge in meeting forthcoming experiences. Curriculum experiences 
represent the mental food which learners use to develop the under- 
standings, attitudes and skills needed to meet effectively the complex 


problems of life, present and future. 

KNOWLEDGES AND SKILLS OR METHODS OF WORK. When the 
general purposes of educational behavior are broken down into speci- 
fic goals for the learner, there is considerable disagreement concerning 
which elements are to receive the most emphasis. Should the means or 
the ends receive more attention? Should emphasis be placed on mas- 
tery of fundamental facts or should the major attention be directed 
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toward broad functional generalizations and basic concepts which 
include the mastery of these fundamental facts? 

It is not too difficult to find schools which devote most of their time 
and effort to drilling on the common skills, studying page-to-page 
assignments, following blindly the textbook regardless of the content, 
and pursuing the recitation (teacher question—pupil answer) type of 
classroom Procedure. In the more modern school, emphasis is placed 
on developing social competencies, understandings, skills and attitudes 
necessary for working successfully with other individuals and groups. 
Pupils learn how to evaluate accurately their own growth, with guid- 
ance and help from the teacher only when needed. 

A broad learning experience may afford many specific learning fea- 
tures which are highly motivated because of the contribution which 
each makes to the whole program. For example, an assembly program 
which is the resultant of classroom study may afford members an op- 
portunity to learn some science, such as wiring lights, bells and a loud 
Speaker; others, an Opportunity to design costumes and prepare the 
Scenery; and still others, an opportunity in public speaking, writing 
the script and dramatic acting. Not only has each small group learned 
to perform skillfully in a given area, but it has contributed to the total 
problem, which gives the small Broup and each member thereof status 
with the whole class membership and with others who attend the 
assembly. Each member develops a feeling of belonging and being 
worthwhile; he has gained status. In addition, he has learned the facts, 
understandings, skills and attitudes in a manner which he will remem- 
ber. There are many other illustrations of meaningful work going on, 
Such as a letter from the class to an absent classmate, describing an 
excursion trip to an airport which he was unable to enjoy. 

A cursory examination of representative classroom activity will re- 
veal that the type of work going on in the classroom varies from the 
most stilted to the ultra-progressive. This aspect of curriculum devel- 
opment represents the most confused and immature admixture of pro- 
cedures possible. Some Tepresent a modern translation of the latest 
research findings into practice, while others portray the very picture 
of senescence. A practice which once was popular is very difficult to 
replace, even though it has long outlived its usefulness. 
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One point of view holds that the learner must instigate, plan and 
follow through, with the help of the instructor only when needed; a 
second point of view indicates that the pupil or group of pupils and 
the teacher should cooperate in introducing, planning and operating 
the activity; while a third point of view maintains that the teacher, 
with all of her experience and wisdom, should select, introduce, teach 
and evaluate the learning experiences of the pupils in her room. 

PROVIDING FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES. There is as much 
variation in opinion on how individual differences are to be provided 
as on any issue that has been considered. Pupils in some schools are 
required to repeat a grade until they have attained certain educational 
grade standards as measured by objective tests or teacher's opinion, 
while those in other schools are never retained regardless of achieve- 
ment, social development or attendance. There is no provision made 
for differentiating the curriculum to provide for the needs of pupils. 
It is now an established fact that pupils differ in ability and experien- 
tial background when they come to school. It naturally follows from 
this situation that there should be curriculum differentiation. Any- 
thing else is undemocratic and borders on educational tyranny. Numer- 
ous attempts have been made to differentiate the curriculum to meet 
the needs of each learner as a personality. A positive recommendation 
of satisfactory techniques of curriculum differentiation awaits further 


experimentation. 


THE SCHOOL AS ONLY ONE OF THE 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS IN 
THE EXPERIENCE CURRICULUM 


Since the school is only one of the many educational institutions 
which change pupils in either a positive or negative direction, it pe: 
hooves teachers to determine what the role of the school is in this 
momentous universal task. Some of the more influential educational 
institutions with which the school needs to cooperate are the home, 
the church, the city, the community, the movie, the radio, ee a great 
list of others, including such groups as the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
Cubs, Brownies, recreation groups, gangs, both organized and unor- 


ganized, and various others. 
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It is evident that the school must assume a position of cooperation 
with the many other institutions. This assumption would indicate that 
the school is held responsible for a portion of the education of the 
child and likewise should be given comparable authority and recog- 
nition. The school, however, must not claim total credit for education 
of pupils who are competent and hence require only a little effort on 
the part of teachers to attain a high degree of efficiency. Nor should 
the school permit the community to hold it totally responsible for the 
poor job of educating those pupils who fail to achieve satisfactorily. 
Other educational institutions with which the slow pupil has been in 
contact should share the responsibility with the school. 


ENVIRONMENT A GUIDE TO 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


America is moving rapidly from a relatively new agrarian culture to 
an industrial civilization. It is difficult to determine and operate a cur- 
riculum in a relatively stable era, but the problems are multiplied in a 
time when changes are so rapid that even the leaders are confused. 

The people in the United States are adjusting to an age of power, 
in which science and technology are lighting the way. It is the job of 
the school along with other educative agencies to prepare the children 
of today to manage a machine era as efficiently as the pioneer adjusted 
to conditions in colonial times, where hardsl ps were many and ad- 
justments were momentous. Adjustments in .e present era are even 
more challenging, especially from an educational point of view. 

Manual labor is becoming lighter as power-driven tools, home ap- 
pliances, and labor-saving devices and equipment replace older meth- 
ods of making a living; however, the mental challenge is ever present 
and is still increasing. The experimental laboratory is producing medi- 
cal discoveries, commercial synthetics and numerous other products; 
recently, it has produced atomic energy, which promises to bring 
changes yet unparalleled. 

DISCOVERIES CHANGE THE ECONOMY PATTERN. As a result of 
the machine age, the pattern of American economy is in a state of flux. 
Unfortunately, economic power is not placed on the open market to 
be purchased by the average family; it tends to be concentrated in a 
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few hands. Technology has forged far in advance of social and eco- 
nomic thinking. The war period provided a motive for discovering, 
creating and Operating physical and chemical devices, equipment, 
medicines, transportation and communication techniques, and many 
other technological improvements; but American ingenuity has yet 
to visualize and initiate an economic and social plan which will per- 
mit all Americans to earn a living, govern themselves and become 
socially acceptable. Common sense would indicate that the intelli- 
gence and effort which conquered technological progress could make 
the same progress in the field of social living, if a comparable effort 
were made in that direction. 

Teachers and curriculum directors have a definite responsibility for 
attacking problems, both economic and social, of vital personal con- 
cern in such a manner that elementary school pupils of differing ma- 
turities and backgrounds can gain insight into and effect solutions to 
persistent problems concerning family and community life. 

NEW MODES OF LIVING. The production of new tools, machine 
gadgets, and conveniences of life has aroused new desires, improved 
ways of living, new respect and new recognition for the dignity of 
labor. The ability and skill in handling tools, which contributes an 
important aspect of the production of articles like automobiles, radios, 
and refrigerators, and to be a part of the complex organization of men 
is giving workers a feeling of belonging, a dignity and a status in life 
unknown before. Farming with modern equipment is fast becoming a 
scientific and respected occupation. 

These technological changes have created new types of work and 
have changed the attitude of both employer and employee toward the 
work and toward each other. The teacher has an opportunity, a chal- 
lenge, even a responsibility for bringing this information to the chil- 
dren of the present generation. They should know about the powerful 
organization of air travel, the motion picture industry, the тайо апа 
automotive industry and the vocational opportunities which all of 
these and many other similar organizations afford. 

INCREASED LEISURE. Children should understand that these 
technological changes necessitate new adaptations both economically 
and socially. If these social and economical adaptations are not made 
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gradually yet surely, the nation’s economy will be thrown out of bal- 
ance. It is important for children, youth and adults to realize that 
increased industrialization has brought and will continue to bring 
about increased leisure. Since man is living longer and retiring earlier, 
leisure time is increasing rapidly. People must learn how to use leisure 
time and to spend it profitably in an enjoyable manner without throw- 
ing their economic budget out of balance. This can be done, even if 
it takes as much thought on economic and social problems as it did 
to effect technological improvements. These considerations need to be 
a part of the child’s curriculum, and the school is the educational 
agency most appropriate to educate the pupils concerning these 
changes and subsequent adjustments, 

CHANGED PATTERNS OF LIVING. The occupational opportuni- 
ties of the head wage earner in the family unit are changing, as well 
as work experience for each member of the family unit is changing, 
and in many cases being eliminated entirely, Numerous activities in 
which children have played an important cooperative part in family 
life and gained work experience—such as baking, cooking, sewing, 
laundry, caring for livestock, providing fuel, producing food—have 
been reduced to a minimum or eliminated entirely. 

Forms of recreation are now being sought away from home, some- 
times in the immediate community and sometimes farther away. This 
results in difficult moral choices which increase rapidly and must be 
made individually, without the advice and support of other members 
of the family unit. 

The occupational patterns of life are quite often removing both 
parents from the home throughout the day, and the children are cared 
for by inept help or often not at all. Some children shift for them- 
selves, and get into high gear or reverse, when they should have 
stayed in low or merely sat still. 

These conditions indicate a need for a curriculum which involves 
cooperative relationships with the home and even the community. 
Certainly, the home and the school need to work together much more 
closely to provide for the physical, social, economical, educational 
and intellectual growth of the learner. In the case of family problems, 
the parents may have the focus of learning activity directed at them. 
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INTERDEPENDENCE AND EXTENDED UNITY. Industrialization 
has extended the boundaries of local communities until they are no 
longer recognizable. It has warped the identity of state governmental 
units and has reduced the autonomy of national entities. Improved 
means of transportation and communication have reduced distances 
and time beyond the dreams of those of a quarter century ago. These 
improvements have increased the complexity of social and economic 
relationships so much that the home needs help in guiding children 
through this period of continuous adaptation. It is the function of the 
school and other educational organizations to establish closer co- 
operation between economic and social groups and to inform the 
pupils in school about cooperative and controversial issues involving 
the welfare of all concerned. 

Educational institutions should not attempt to indoctrinate children 
by telling them what to think; rather, it is their function to uncover 
truths and facts impartially and fully so that children may think for 
themselves in an unbiased manner. Since the public schools have been 
hesitant to omit subject matter which has persisted in the curriculum 
more than a generation and has long since lost its usefulness, institu- 
tions devoted to meeting social needs have sprung up in increasing 
numbers. It may be that some of the dead wood will be eliminated 
from the curriculum, and such activities as the Hi-Y, Boys’ Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, Campfire Girls may be included. 

Technology is world-wide despite the great differences in language, 
wealth, culture, attitudes and ideas toward the ways of living. Hence, 
the schools face the task of developing a curriculum in which demo- 
cratic cooperative action is a component part of every ташар 
The curriculum should develop world-minded cooperative citizens 
who are able and willing to make sound judgments and sacrifices 
which are necessary to eliminate conflict and maintain cooperative 
relationships. 

DEMOCRATIC THEORY VERSUS PRACTICE. America has devel- 


oped a culture all of its own, amid rich natural resources, a large per 
capita of new productive soil, a desirable climate and rainfall, and an 
independent democratic form of government. Yet, with all of these 
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advantages, the people have been unable to implement these values 
and privileges in their life activities. The wide gaps in economic status 
and low standards in moral and spiritual values give eloquent testi- 
mony to the adaptation of the American cultures on a democratic 
basis. 

Much has been said of America as a land of opportunity, where 
everyone is free and has an equal opportunity to do, to speak, and 
to act as he sees fit within the bounds of reason. Of course, there is 
no guarantee of equal accomplishments or end-products. In real life 
the variation from the extremely wealthy to dire poverty can be found 
in almost every small community, and sometimes within immediately 
comparable situations. From evidence which one can gather, an ex- 
planation of the economical successes are impossible. The most pros- 
perous nation in the world has not learned how to prevent serious 
depressions on a national scale nor how to prevent abject poverty on 
the part of some individuals whose neighbors are extremely wealthy. 
Some are hungry when and where food is plentiful, even wasting in 
their sight; one-third of the population is ill-housed, some without 
shelter, in a country which has the greatest accumulation of housing 
materials and the most efficient architects and contractors the world 
has ever known. Although our country is supposedly against class 
legislation, evidences of Prejudice, discrimination, and rejection are 
Practiced throughout; while the home is the basic organized unit of 
American life which is integrated by deep love and loyalty, it is pene- 
trated by more divorces and broken homes than any other nation in 
the world. Variance in the legality of marriage may account in part 
for this condition. The American home is reputed to enjoy the most 
Scientific, devoted and intelligent care of children in the world; yet, 
at the same time, juvenile delinquency and immorality are problems 
of momentous Proportions. Is this freedom and equality? 

Similar variations, if not conflicts, between professed belief and 
actual practice appear in religion, politics and the arts. Too many 
Americans profess pride in freedom of religion while they practice 
freedom from teligion; they spend enormous amounts of money on 
music and art, and yet have not accepted art as a way of life; they 
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take pride in political democracy, and yet do not exercise the inherent 
privilege of voting. 

These are only illustrations of the many conditions which warrant 
a curriculum designed to promote modern living; and, without ques- 
tion, the school is the institution responsible for assuming leadership. 


A CURRICULUM OF LEARNERS’ 
EXPERIENCES 


A competent citizenship is the greatest resource of a nation. 
Whether this resource is developed adequately and used wisely de- 
pends upon the understanding gained, skills developed, and attitudes, 
ideals and appreciations formulated. Understandings, skills, and atti- 
tudes attain their full potentiality through educative experiences de- 
signed to meet the needs of learners in today's world. These educative 
experiences are the curriculum. 

The direction and the extent of growth are largely determined 
by a knowledge of each child’s developmental tendencies, the way he 
learns, and the teacher’s ability to direct his thinking in a manner 
which will cause him to attain his highest potential value and needs and 
those of society. The needs and values of individuals and society are 
in perfect harmony in a true democracy. 

THE LEARNER'S CHALLENGE. Meaningfulness is the most im- 
portant factor in learning. A child learns those things, and only those 
things, which do or can have meaning for him. If a curriculum is de- 
signed to develop thinking men, working men, and men well-adjusted 
to society, it must contain experiences in thinking, work experiences, 
and opportunities for social adjustment which have meaning for the 
learner. Since quality of learning is closely associated with quality of 
experience, it is most important that the curriculum contain experi- 
ences of potentially high quality. й M 

A learning experience is the continuous interaction of an individual 
with his environment. Starting with the actual environmental situa- 
tions which learners are facing, the teacher should guide the pupil to 
see new meaning and importance in the normal, everyday activities 
which are encountered in school, at home, and in community life. 
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It cannot be assumed that contact with new situations will provide 
an adequate incentive for learning. Desirable learning occurs when 
adequate guidance is provided for the learner in meeting a large 
variety of life situations with understanding and successful adjustment, 

Pupils must have experience under guidance in meeting problems, 
if they are expected to learn how to meet the problems of and to 
adjust successfully and scientifically to a changing world. Ability to 
reason and to adjust, like the ability to read, is learned, and the effi- 
ciency of the process will affect the quality of the product. 

To develop democratic cooperative action on the part of children, 
they must experience the sharing of interests, leadership, responsi- 
bility, successes and failures with others, Democracy is truly a way 
of life. 

CONCEPT OF CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT. A curriculum for 
boys and girls, living in the present complex society, cannot be 
planned in advance with a hierarchy of learning experiences follow- 
ing a fixed sequential pattern. It is improbable that a curriculum of 
that type would be based upon the experiences of a single learner, 
and, therefore, would not be meaningful to anyone. This does not 
mean that it is impossible for the teacher to plan activities which are 
generally within the experiences of the pupils of a given age. She 
should have some suggestions for the learners, as she works with them, 
to help them attain individual goals and those of society. Curriculum 
development is never finished; it is a continuous process. 

The learner's actual curriculum emerges, under the guidance of the 
teacher, as he thinks through learning situations which have meaning 
for him. A curriculum so conceived cannot be shifting and aimless, 
as is sometimes charged. The central theme is the learner's needs 
based upon his experiences. These needs give unity, direction, balance, 
focus and significance to the curriculum. 

The real crux of the situation appears when the needed synthesis, 
enabling him to deal with persistent life situations which confront 
him, is achieved between the learner and the society of which he is 
a part. Dealing adequately and successfully with the problems of the 
immediate present is the best preparation for solving the problems 
which may arise in the future. 


=== 
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The content of the curriculum is the total of the everyday problems 
of learners which persist in life situations in the social order of which 
the learner is a part. It is probable that no two learners will ever have 
identical problems which persist in life situations; however, different 
pupils reach the same general understandings through different ex- 
periences. 

The differentiating characteristic between a curriculum built on the 
basis of life experiences and one built on chosen areas of subject 
matter is that the former is always meaningful. The experience cur- 
riculum always fits the base from which it gradually emerges, and it 
approximates an acceptable degree of difficulty; there is no assurance 
that the subject-matter curriculum will meet these requirements. Even 
though the teacher may be in the background as director of learning 
activities, she is extremely significant. She brings insight into the in- 
tricate situations faced by the learners, knows when and how to 
extend the experiences and thereby accelerates learning as the learn- 
er's ability and background will permit. 

It is the teacher's function to point out the implications of the 
problems which the learner faces, to check and in some cases suggest 
hypotheses, to help the learner relate past experiences to the present 
problem and to share in the evaluation of newly acquired under- 
standings, skills and attitudes. One of the most distinctive functions 
of the teacher lies in her ability to diagnose areas in the pupil's ex- 
periences which need specific improvement and suggest activities and 
incentives which will remedy the existing condition. 

It is a master teacher who can surround her pupils with motive- 
incentive conditions that stimulate them to want to enrich their daily 
living. It is true that many of the elements learned in a motivated 
situation are identical with those required by the teacher in a subject- 
matter situation, but the reasons for learning are far different. The 
learner, in the first case, understands and is motivated by the desire 
to use the knowledge in a real-life situation; while, in the second, the 
pupil is required to learn in order to recite the fact to the teacher 
upon request. It is only reasonable to expect the pupil to attain his 
purpose in both cases. He will learn to use it in the first case, and to 
recite it in the latter. There is abundant experimental evidence to 
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warrant the conclusion that learning in a functional situation will be 
retained much longer than that which is learned under less mean- 
ingful circumstances. 


A CURRICULUM DEVELOPED 
WITH LEARNERS 


The life situations which the learner faces in school differ some 
from those which he faces in life outside of school. The school cur- 
riculum should have as much as possible in common with the out-of- 
school or life curriculum. Both are focused on the individual and 
group concerns of everyday living, which have meaning for the learner 
in his world. Meaningful situations for which pupils are ready result 
in maximum learning. 

COOPERATIVE CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT. Cooperative cur- 
riculum development is quite often misunderstood. The title indicates 
that the teacher shares her insight and broader experience with the 
learner in bringing to a focus some of his needs of which he may be 
unaware. These problems brought to light by the teacher's suggestion 
may be just as real and as important as those which are overtly per- 
plexing to the child. 

It is significant that the teacher be closely associated with the indi- 
Vidual members of her class in order that she may identify the 
important problems of life in which each pupil is trying to effect a 
solution. Some of these problems the pupil will recognize, and others 
may need to be brought to his attention; but in either case a solution 
is necessary for maximum learning on the part of the individual. 

Direct experiences are preferable as learning situations when avail- 
able; however, there are so many more opportunities for experiencing 
vicariously than there are for experiencing directly that these oppor- 
tunities cannot be overlooked and should not be cast aside. It is 
neither desirable nor possible to experience directly everything a 
person should know anyway. 

The newspapers, the motion pictures, books, art, and other means 
of communication widen the learning .experiences of children, and 
they can be extremely effective learning experiences when used pro- 
perly. 
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The same caution suggested in direct learning experiences should 
be observed with those of a vicarious nature. To be meaningful to the 
learner, the experiences should be within his maturational progress. 
They should also be accepted by him as worthwhile and lifelike ex- 
periences. 

CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT A PROCESS NOT A PRODUCT. Since 
curriculum development is a process of experiencing and thereby 
growing educationally, it can never be completed; it is always de- 
veloping. It is impossible to design a curriculum which applies to two 
or more learners without adjusting and adapting in accordance with 
each individual involved. Their inherited capacities, environmental 
surroundings involving home life, and rates of maturation are im- 
portant factors in determining the type of curriculum that can be 
developed. Differences between and within groups and between in- 
dividuals necessitate a flexible pattern, depending upon the immediate 
and remote problems and interests which are to be used. 

It is probable that there will be several small groups of pupils who 
are interested in the same general problem, or it is even possible that 
the entire class will be interested in solving some problem which is 
of general significance. A certain aspect may be assigned to those who 
prefer it, while others will prefer a different part. The class will solve 
the major problem, cooperatively, and, at the same time, the indi- 
viduals, through small-group activity, will contribute to the total 
solution through an extension of their interests and experiential back- 
ground. In a situation of this type, it is significant that the teacher be 
adept in differentiating educational experiences in the light of the 
great variation of pupil interests and needs. 

When the curriculum is built about problems of everyday life, the 
home and the community are involved and should contribute by 
cooperating with the school in directing the learner as he gains rew 
experiences. When three institutions are involved in directing lean ng, 
it is necessary that each one understand its relationship with the , apil 
and with the others in guiding an educative experience. 

Guidance and freedom are necessary elements and should be 
scrupulously observed. Guidance involves the giving of assistance by 
one to another who wants to learn, and who either asks for or consents 
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to the assistance rendered. Any learner should be free to achieve 
success without guidance, if he so desires it; and, if he fails, he should be 
held responsible. Guidance and freedom offered by adults in the 
home and the community all too often appear in the form of dictation 
and domination. This is so much easier to offer, This doing things for 
a child should change to guidance of his activities, as he grows in 
ability to do things for himself. Very few people, including teachers, 
know how and at what speed the shift should be made. They know 
too little about the guidance-freedom relationship. Some parents and 
teachers are not aware of the injury they may do the child’s person- 
ality by dominating his every thought and action. Too many teachers 
and parents do not recognize the fact that they are keeping their 
children infantile and are preventing them from becoming inde- 
pendent and self-directive. 


PERSISTENT LIFE SITUATIONS. Current discussions about cur- 
riculum problems indicate that life situations should be chosen and 
studied when and as the pupils face them. One other consideration is 
equally important. The teacher must be able to direct or guide the 
pupils in seeing beyond the immediate situation, in recognizing larger 
related problems, and effect a working basis for dealing with the 
larger situations in life which are almost always present. An efficient 
teacher is able to assist the pupil in recognizing his limitations and is 
willing to and capable of helping him increase his efficiency in these 
areas, 

The most recent comprehensive statement concerning the life situa- 
tions which learners face is reported by Stratemeyer, and others. The 
areas included are as follows: 

1. Growth in Individual Capacities. A major value of our society is 
that the maximum development of each individual is essential to 
the well-being of all. This concept recognizes that the learner faces 
situations in which he must be concerned with the physical and 
emotional aspects of growth, health in its widest sense. He also 
faces situations in which intellectual powers are of great impor- 
tance. . . . The many situations which call for individual capacity 
or aesthetic expression and appreciation must likewise be recog- 
nized. . . . Nor can this concept of individual development neglect 
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the fact that every individual faces a number of situations with 
moral implications. 

2. Growth in Social Participation. Another basic value of our society 
is that maximum individual and group welfare can come about 
only when there is maximum growth in each individual's ability to 
work with others. 

3. Growth in Dealing with Environmental Factors and Forces. As the 
individual develops in ability to use his capacities and grows in 
ability to work effectively with others, he is constantly dealing with 
environmental factors and forces. The natural environment— 
weather, chemical and physical phenomena, biological forces—is 


always present. . . . Industrial and technological forces have cre- 
ated a series of new situations in which American citizens must 
have competence. . . . And in our increasingly complex world, 


economic, political and social structures and forces are powerful 

environmental factors with which all persons are dealing—the 

United Nations organization has been established, government is 

concerned with raising standards of living, collective bargaining is 

a recognized instrument, cooperatives and credit unions are being 

organized, to mention only a few.? 

It is both possible and desirable to make an analysis of the nature, 
the difficulty and the range of persistent life situations which are now 
facing learners at each age level, and the trend that these situations 
are taking, particularly as our society becomes more democratic. A 
thorough study of children will give some information concerning the 
time, maturity level, and interest the individual will have for experi- 
encing these persistent life situations. These analyses provide some 
background for the teacher in determining what, when, and how to 
suggest to learners in guiding learning experiences. This matching of 
the learner with the most appropriate situations is a momentous chal- 
lenge, yet one of the most difficult and most important that a teacher 
can face. The type of learning experience which is suggested for 
remedial activity may be modified by the learnings which come 
through the home, the church, and the community; hence, an alert 
teacher will always be aware of learning experiences possible from 


2 Florence Stratemeyer, and associates, Developing a Curriculum for Modern Living, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1947, 


pp. 101-103. 
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other sources. The teacher must know the child’s total pattern of 
living to direct those learning experiences normally sponsored by the 
school. 

CURRICULUM CONTINUITY. If certain life situations are per- 
sistent throughout life, taking on a broader meaning as the child ma- 
tures and his interests become more complex, the thread of continuity 
is assured. Continuity is Possible if the learner can use some of his 
past experiences in solving present problems. Continuity in learning 
may be compared with the concept of the cone. Learning starts with 
a very small point and expands in breadth as it increases in level of 
difficulty until it reaches a level or stage which has much greater depth 
and breadth than that of the starting point. The ever increasing spiral 
provides the element of continuity, for life itself, incorporating learn- 
ing experiences, has continuity. Continuity, then, lies within the 
learner. The grade-standard theory, which has no relationship with 
any single individual, can never be very accurate, nor meaningful as 
а measure of individual learning progress. Continuity persists as long 
as the chain of learning experiences is unbroken. Continuity is not 
the only significant factor in a learning experience in spite of its 
importance. Learning activities leading toward frustration could pos- 
sess definite continuity, but they point in an undesirable direction, and 
direction is quite significant. 

DIRECTION OF LEARNING EXPERIENCES. Learning experiences, 
when chosen wisely, are interesting to the learner, are of approxi- 
mately the right level of difficulty and have continuity. Another con- 
Sideration which has been implied, but not stated, is that these 
experiences should point in the right direction so that values, under- 
standings and acceptable ways of behaving result. 

A desirable solution to a specific problem is not all that is needed. 
An enormous amount of intense effort may be put forth in emergen- 
cies to prevent disaster or relieve an acute situation, but unless gen- 
eralized thinking and comprehension accompanies the activity, very 
little effective learning results. 

It is extremely difficult to teach basic understandings directly. They 
are basic only to the extent that they accompany a vital learning ex- 
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perience and continue to have meaning, and as they can be used in 
relationship to a new learning experience. Pupils arrive at generaliza- 
tions when they are facing a situation which necessitates a solution. 

It has become a fad during recent years for many in the field of 
teacher education to scoff at “memory of facts,” yet they place a 
premium on “remembering” certain other facts. Memorizing isolated 
facts for the pleasure of knowing them has little, if any, value. Re- 
membering important functional facts when they are needed is a basic 
requirement for building complex understandings. Numerous isolated 
facts may be amassed relative to the Revolutionary War with only a 
minimum of understanding of the problems faced by the citizens of 
the United States in that period of transition. Pupils who are working 
on a problem to discover how the United States achieved inde- 
pendence might learn many of the same facts and, furthermore, use 
them in arriving at some generalization about the problem under 
study. Facts learned in the second situation would be far more mean- 
ingful, and, therefore, be remembered longer. 

These understandings or generalizations increase in meaning as 
pupils are guided in using them in a large variety of learning situa- 
tions. A persistent life situation that is almost inevitable for everyone 
is that of working with others. Only the hermit works in complete 
isolation. The real issue is not whether a child works with others or 
not, but to what degree, how effectively or how successfully he works 
with others. 

There are two major considerations which determine effectiveness 
in working together. First, one must exhibit an attitude of willingness; 
and, second, he must be capable of participating effectively or else 
that portion of the cooperative task remains incomplete just as it 
would have if the individual were unwilling to cooperate. Although 
the second quality is not often recognized as an element in coopera- 
tion, it is quite as important as the first. It is the difference between 
being a recognized member of a team and being a substitute of the 
bench-warming variety who never helps the team win and conse, 
quently isn’t recognized as an important member of the functioning 
unit. The substitute does not have a feeling of belonging or of being 
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worth while. One learning experience does not establish an accurate 
sense of value nor an unchangeable attitude, but evaluations and atti- 
tudes are developed from a total of experiences. 

The teacher can be of inestimable value in helping each learner to 
select and participate successfully in those activities which are within 
his range of ability. When the pupil has finished each experience, the 
teacher can be of further benefit in counseling with him to see that he 
is drawing sound generalizations and basic understandings. 

THE CURRICULUM IS COMPOSED OF LIFE SITUATIONS. Only in 
the schoolroom do we find our experiences pigeonholed in watertight 
compartments entitled English, history, geography, arithmetic, sci- 
ence, music, and others. Normal everyday effective living cuts across 
these conventional organizations of subject matter, grade levels, and 
other divisions convenient for easy reference and description. 

Almost any problem of everyday life will incorporate some prob- 
lems of computation, involve some social problems, include some 
language usage, either oral or Written, and may incorporate health, 
music and other aspects of everyday living. These may be considered 
as subjects. They are meaningful aspects of subject areas with a cen- 
tral theme or problem to which they contribute. It may be stated that 
all persistent life problems contain subject matter which contributes 
to their solution, but not all subject-matter facts, studied and learned, 
contribute to the solution of a problem arising in natural life situa- 
tions. The problem should determine the content to be learned as it 
contributes to the learner's immediate situation and to that which he 
perceives in related situations. 

This point of view does not advocate less content, as many would 
have the public think; on the contrary, it recommends a more mean- 
ingful and vital content and probably a larger quantity. It is important 
that the learner use the content functionally and understand its appli- 
cation to many life situations. 

USE OF BASIC SKILLS. Curriculum development for functional 
usage in actual life situations predicates the mastery of basic skills 
upon their appropriate use in daily life experience in which they are 
needed, rather than mastery of them for their own sake. Such every- 
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day experiences as understanding another’s point of view, helping him 
to understand your point of view, being skillful, keeping well, and 
sharing in cooperative undertakings are persistent life situations which 
are found in cooperative democratic living, never in isolation. 

This point of view would eliminate drill as it is usually conceived 
and substitute purposeful practice to help pupils develop needed skills 
to an acceptable level of proficiency in a problem or problems in 
which the skill actually functions. Pupils must learn to make flexible 
adaptations of skills to meet the needs of the situation or problem 
under consideration. 

Skills must be dealt with in the same manner as are understandings, 
attitudes and all other persistent life situations. The starting point is 
always the need in the developing life of the learner. Skills, like under- 
standings, begin in a very simple way and increase in complexity as 
the demands of life require. It is folly indeed to think that all of the 
basic skills needed in life will be developed to the degree of com- 
petence needed while the learner is in the elementary school, in the 
high school, or even in college or university. 

Perfection may be a goal, but it is not the desired level of achieve- 
ment for every skill and is not expected of everybody. The level of 
achievement of skills is a relative matter, in fact. All pupils can be 
_ expected to develop the skills adequate to meet common needs and 
maintain this degree of proficiency with normal usage. All children, 
for example, should develop sufficient skill in writing to permit of 
accurate reading by those with whom the writer is in communication, , 
and they should be able to maintain this degree of skill through 
normal usage. However, if one expects to become a teacher or secre- 
tary, where handwriting is an important part of the vocation, a higher 
degree of proficiency should be attained and maintained. 

Those skills generally associated with the three R’s are important 
indeed, but of equal importance are those skills basic to living in a 
democracy, such as a scientific approach to problems, conference 
techniques, leadership and cooperative techniques, and all of those 
needed in individual and group participation for learners of our 


times. 
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CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 
A COMMUNITY PROBLEM 


Breatest educational institution known to man, the church, the news- 
paper, the public library, the picture show, and the radio. These and 
many others contribute to the child’s curriculum, 

The teachers of a child are all of those with whom he comes in 
contact, and who in any way motivate him to think, Many agencies 
and people in addition to the School and its teachers contribute to 
the child's education. 

THE SCHOOL'S RESPONSIBILITY AS A COORDINATOR. The older 
attitude, which is prevalent in far too many communities today, insists 
that the school alone is responsible for developing proficiency in un- 
derstandings, skills and attitudes commonly found in textbooks and 


Although the home is the greatest educational institution known, 
the school has been delegated as the institution to help children 
achieve maximum continuous development, and the people have 
Voted a universal tax for its support. The school, therefore, must ac- 
cept the Tesponsibility for the total educational growth of each learner. 
It is true that the school can provide only a small number of the 


those areas not otherwise allocated. The leadership of the school, with 
the total point of view in mind, may act as an advisor, a distributor 
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of information, and a moderator of activities which will contribute 
to the total educational program. 

The community has a very large share in determining the school 
program. Community mores, customs, its educational status and its 
institutions are all conditioning factors in the type of educational ex- 
periences the school will need to offer. The community is paramount 
in determining the persistent life situations which face the children. 

Broadly interpreted, a curriculum for modern living is intensely 
interested in every aspect of the learner’s growth, is a coordinate factor 
in every feature of school organization, and is closely amalgamated 
with every community activity of an educational nature. A curriculum 
for modern living would incorporate and delegate to the school the 
responsibility of coordinating the total of all educational experiences 
which the community offers its children for total democratic develop- 
ment. 


ACTIVITIES 

1. Make a collection of several definitions of the term curriculum. Har- 
monize these definitions if possible. 

2. Which of the definitions might be classed as traditional? And which 
as relatively modern? Formulate one which you would be willing to 
present to the class, and defend or explain if necessary. 

3. Give an example of a learning experience which is relatively common 
to life. 

4. Outline in topic sentences the responsibilities of the teacher in guiding 
learning experiences in a curriculum designed for modern living. 

5. What aspects of the curriculum may be safely and desirably planned 
in advance? 

6. Observe a class in action and attempt to find how many activities are 
closely associated with the learner’s former experiences, thereby ex- 
tending his learning, and how many are merely isolated facts or skills. 
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CHAPTER X Mt 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 


=~~ GUIDE QUESTIONS 


1. What are the stages through which the elementary principalship has 
developed? 

2. Describe accurately the work of an administrative nature which may 
be required of an elementary school principal, 

3. What are the chief supervisory activities which a principal may perform? 

4. What special personal qualifications will help ensure the success of an 
elementary school principal? 

5. What are the essential features, academic and professional, which are 
desirable for the education of an elementary school principal? 

6. What would be necessary to make the career of an elementary school 
Principal more desirable? 


= ай 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP 


The national organization of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals was Organized in February, 1921, in Atlantic City. Its mem- 
bership now numbers more than 10,000. 

In some Tespects, this discussion about the development, work and 
functions of the elementary school Principal are based on the litera- 
ture concerning that subject. The literature is extensive and somewhat 
varied in character, Teaching back more than a quarter of a century. 
One of the authors of this book has been engaged in the problem of 
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the area of professional education. A doctor’s dissertation,! submitted 
to the graduate school at the University of Missouri, was the first com- 
prehensive study in this important field. Dr. Crouch’s study has 
furnished a background and pattern for a large number of other 
studies concerning the elementary school principalship. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE STATUS AND 
FUNCTIONS OF THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 


Comparable to numerous other features of the American Public 
School System, the Elementary School Principalship has evolved 
through the years of experimentation by members of the profession. 
It would not be profitable to trace this evolution in any detail or 
chronological order. According to one early study, the stages for the 
development for the elementary school principalship were enumerated 
as follows: 

1. Head teacher 

2. A clerk or bookkeeper 

3. An administrator 

4. A leader 
There are some difficulties in trying to make a classification for the 
problem, because the literature is not always specific as to whether 
the word principal indicates a person in elementary or secondary 
schools. The Crouch study, after reviewing all of the available pre- 
vious studies in the literature, proposed the following classification for 
the elementary school principalship. He called them milestones as 
well as stages. 


Stage Chief duty 
(1) One-teacher teaching 
(2) Head-teacher teaching 
(3) Teaching principal teaching 
(Part-time) a | 
(4) Building principal administration 
(Full-time) E 
(5) Supervising principal supervision? 
(Full-time) 


"es , book, 
1 Roy A. Crouch, The Status of The Elementary School Principal, Fifth Year 
E of Elementary School Principals, National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1926. 
2 Ibid. 
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As Crouch reviewed the literature on the subject to find some early 
examples in the evolution, he quoted the following: 


January 25th, (1842) resolution adopted to place assistant teach- 
ers in School No. 3, salary $200 per annum; and that teachers of said 
Schools recommend suitable persons for said places.? 


Superintendent Tice, at that time, commented on the board resolu- 


nated as principal. Growing out of this condition, there developed a 
ranking scheme in which there was a head teacher, a first assistant and 


Country. In describing the work of this principal, Superintendent 
Divoll, in 1859, published the following in his annual report. 


instruction. 


SEC. 26. The Principal Teachers shall keep a register in which they 
Shall record the name, age, birthplace, residence and date of admis- 
sion of each Pupil for the first time entered in the public schools and 
also the name and occupation of the parent or guardian. 


SEC. 27. They shall also make a daily record of the pupils admitted, 
Present, absent or tardy, and at the close of each quarter, and the close 
of the year, furnish the superintendent with an abstract of the same 
according to prescribed forms. 


SEC. 28. The Principal shall have a Beneral supervision of the grounds, 
buildings and appurtenances of the school, and shall be held respon- 
sible for any want of neatness or cleanliness on the premises; when- 
ever any repairs are needed he shall give notice thereof to the super- 
intendent. 

3 Ibid. 
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sec. 29. The Principal of each school shall furnish the Director of iie 
ward in which such school is situated, the names of those pupils whose 
parents or guardians declare themselves unable to provide said pupils 
with the necessary school books, and upon satisfactory evidence of 
such inability, the aforesaid Directors shall order such books to be 
furnished at the expense of the Board. It shall be the duty of such 
Principal to account to the Board at the end of each quarter for all 
books and stationery furnished for the use of indigent children. 


SEC. 30. The Principal of each school shall as soon as convenient after 
the commencement of the first quarter furnish the superintendent with 
a programme of the daily exercises of the different rooms. 


SEC. 31. Each Principal shall examine the classes of Assistants as 
often as practicable, without neglecting the pupils under his immediate 
charge.* 

The Fiftieth Annual Report of Chicago, for the year 1859, includes 
the following statement concerning some of the activities of the prin- 
cipals in that city school: 


In several of the new school buildings the number of teachers and 
pupils is so large that a considerable portion of the principal's time 
is consumed in attending to matters of general oversight, and in giv- 
ing such aid to the other teachers as may be necessary to secure uni- 
formity and efficiency in all the different parts.—I would suggest that 
it may be desirable to make some special provision by which the 
principals of the larger schools will be relieved from the imme- 
diate charge of their own rooms during a portion of each day for 
the purpose of attending to the general interests of their respective 
schools. 

To complete the picture, the following statement was made in the 
superintendent’s report for the city of New York in 1863: 


I have been reminded again of the propriety and necessity of the 
principal being given large opportunities for frequent visits to all the 
classrooms, to correct all errors of discipline and management, by 
counsel and practical instruction to the inexperienced. Some of the 
principals, by being obliged to teach a class themselves, are precluded 
from such useful efforts . . . a proper attention to the school records 
will sometimes interfere with this more useful supervision by the 
principal if no aid is afforded him in keeping the books. 


4 Ibid. 
5 Ibid. 
6 Ibid. 
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These regulations, or tules, furnish a good early pattern concerning 
the work of the elementary school principal. Certainly, they could be 
duplicated in numerous other cities in the country, especially in the 
midwest before 1860. 


building. In some quarters, there are school boards and others who 
have grave doubt as to whether or not any principal should be free 
from teaching duties, To quote again from the Board of Education 
regulations of the city of St. Louis, there is found the following state- 
ment in 1871. 


Rule 41. The principal shall be permitted without interference on the 
part of any member of the board, or the superintendent, to arrange 
the details for the internal government of their schools according to 
their own method, provided such method is not inconsistent with the 
Beneral regulations of the Schools; such principals, of course, being 
liable to be judged as to their qualifications by the results they may 
produce," 


Obviously, this regulation left the principal free to determine whether 
he should be a teacher or an administrator only for his school. In de- 
Scribing the work of the elementary school principal, Cubberley makes 
the following statement: 


As an administrator the principal stands responsible to the different 
authorities above him for the successful administration of his unit in 
the school system . . . looks after all administrative details relating 
to janitors and their Work, and the needs of the teachers, oversees the 
attendance and conduct and health of the Pupils; orders and receives 
and often gives out the supplies; has charge of, and inventories and 
keeps up the stock room, еіс,8 
7 Ibid. 


8 Elwood Р. Cubberley, The Principal and His School, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, 1923, р. 39, 
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Certainly, this describes a building principal, but it should not be 
presumed that he was limited to administration only, for undoubtedly 
he performed some of the important functions which are now con- 
sidered supervisory in character. 

The professional, or supervising, principal represents the last stage 
in the evolution of the work of the principal. It is well known that 
from the first schools in America, even including colonial schools, 
some features of supervision were exercised. The school visitors’ com- 
mittee, members of boards of education and ministers, visited the 
schools, heard class exercises and advised the teachers concerning a 
variety of school matters. In the larger cities, this soon became a 
physical impossibility. Therefore, supervision of the schools became 
a matter for specially chosen persons to visit the schools and appraise 
them. Ultimately, these persons were presumed to be experts and 
were called supervisors. 

The supervising principal became the expert for his own school 
along with numerous other experts in the various school subjects. In 
this evolution, Superintendent Tice in the city of St. Louis, in 1859, 
reported to the school board as follows: 

I have made over 700 visits to the different schools and fully twice 
that number counting all the visits to all the classrooms. 


Superintendent Freese, in 1858, reported: 

I have made upwards of 400 visits to the schools during the year, not 
including frequent business calls, and personally examined nearly 
3000 pupils with reference to their proficiency and standing. 
Superintendent Howland, in 1888, reported: 

The real supervision of teachers and pupils and the healthful activities 
of the school must now, as ever, rest with the principal who alone can 
control and direct the daily work and become personally familiar with 
the progress of the pupils. 

A short time before the Crouch study, Gist, in the Third Yearbook 
of the Department of Elementary School Principals, 1924, made the 
following appraisal concerning the status of the elementary school 
principals at that time. 

Within the last few years, the principals of the larger schools have 
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been relieved of all Tesponsibility of teaching any particular room, 
With this responsibility lessened, and the demand for greater efficiency 
in teaching, the principal has been required to assume an increasing 


sertation for sources of material in the presentation of this background 
for the evolution of the elementary school principal. 


SOME OF THE CHARACTER TRAITS 
ESSENTIAL FOR AN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 
In another chapter, the character traits of the room teacher were 
described in some detail. Obviously, these same traits should belong 


. Patience. 

Tact and diplomacy. 

- Capacity to forget. 

- Capacity to stimulate pupils and teachers, 

- Good health. 

- Capacity to keep on growing. 

- Forcefulness in making decisions. 

- Interest in the ultimate triumph of democracy. 

+ Interest in in-service training for teachers, 

. Some interest in and capacity to do research in elementary education. 


S$v»eouourtvomn- 


= 


In the magazine, School Management, there is a quotation from the 
Wisconsin Elementary School Principal which lists what has been 
called the ten areas in Which a principal should be proficient: 

1. A well-grounded understanding of the social and moral implica- 
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tions of our modern economic order, and the world implications 

of the problems resulting from our industrial and economic evolu- 

tion. 

A clear concept of the goals and purposes of education. 

. A thorough overall understanding and appreciation for pupil 
guidance, curriculum planning, evaluative techniques and experi- 
mentation. 

4. A positive emotionally mature personality. 

5. A thorough grounding and understanding of the problems of 
human relationships. 

6. The very best possible professional training and experience. 

7. An excellent ability to bridge the gap between theory and prac- 
tice. 

8. A non-provincial spirit and attitude in educational and adminis- 
trative affairs and relations of a professional nature. 

9. Basic qualities of leadership including all elements of a good 
character. 

10. Courage, patience and a good sense of humor.? 


эю 


ACADEMIC AND PROFESSIONAL 
EDUCATION FOR PRINCIPALS 


The Department of Elementary School Principals of the National 
Education Association very early recognized the importance of ade- 
quate academic and professional education for men and women who 
entered upon the important work of administering and supervising 
elementary schools. The Department devoted its Seventh Yearbook, 
1928, to an elaborate study of the elementary school principalship. In 
this bulletin, the report of the Committee on Standards and Training 
for the Elementary School Principalship was published. This is a very 
elaborate study covering every phase of the work of the elementary 
school principalship. Moreover, it has furnished the background for a 
considerable number of other studies concerning the problem. In gen- 
eral, the method employed has been that of job analysis. The Com- 
mittee made quite definite recommendations concerning both the 
academic and professional preparation of men and women who were 
preparing to be elementary school principals. The final recommenda- 
tion for academic courses were as follows: 

9 T. J. Jensen, Elementary School Principal, June, 1948. 
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1. Arts 2. English 3. Foreign language 
а. Fine a. Composition 
b. Industrial b. Literature 
c. Music c. Public speaking 
4. Healthful living 5. Natural science 6. Social studies 
4. Physical education 4. General chemistry 4. Economics 
b. Hygiene b. General physics 5. Modern history 
c. General science c. Sociology 
4. Biology 


Presumably, a bachelor's degree should be attained? on the comple- 
tion of this curriculum. It will be noted that the curriculum does not 
contain any professional courses. It was the hope of the Committee, 
at the time, that very soon the preparation would include professional 
work of sufficient quantity and quality to warrant the granting of a 
master’s degree, the graduate work to include a major in the field 
of education. 

The Committee made a specific recommendation concerning the 
type of courses which should be included in the advanced education 
of the student. The essential topics in that training are as follows: 


*a. Philosophy of education 

*b. Supervision of instruction 

c. Problems in supervision 

*d. Measuring the results of teaching 
*e. Technic of instruction 

f. General administration 

*g. School management 

h. Building maintenance and equipment 
i. Educational statistics and research 

1. Curriculum 

k. Public school finance 

*1. Educational psychology 

*m. School hygiene 

n. Civic education 

9. Principal and the community 

P. Vocational education and guidance! 


NOTE: Courses marked With an asterisk were important and were prob- 
ably required, 


10 Seventh Yearbook, Department of Elementary School Principals, National Edu- 
cation Association, Washington, D. C., 1928, pp. 152-153. 
11 Ibid., p. 154. 
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The Committee proposed the above courses on a suggestive rather 
than a compulsory basis. The report of this Committee has been the 
subject of considerable discussion and modification since its first pre- 
sentation to the organization. It is possible there will be experimenta- 
tion to try to discover what are the best quantitative requirements of 
an academic and professional nature to insure a well-educated person 
for the significant work of the elementary school principalship. It is 
well to remember that qualitative standards may be even more impor- 
tant than those which may be measured by courses or curricula. 

One of the authors, over a twenty-year period, has been privileged 
to direct the work of men and women preparing for the elementary 
school principalship. Nearly a hundred men and women have secured 
master’s degrees at the University of Missouri in a curriculum which 
was especially designed to prepare them for that work. Undoubtedly, 
it would be ideal if every prospective teacher could have vision enough 
to include an undergraduate major in some academic or liberal arts 
field along with such professional preparation as is usually required 
for a bachelor’s degree in Education. Moreover, it would be ideal if 
this major field in the undergraduate study might be extended along 
with the graduate program for the master’s degree. 

The curriculum suggested for the master’s degree at the University 
of Missouri for elementary school principals for quite some time has 


been as follows: 


C170 Educational Statistics 2% 
C210 City School Administration 2% 
E205 Tests and Measurements for Elementary Schools 2% 
C201 Methods of Educational Research 2 


w 


E204 Elementary School Supervision 
E208 The Work of the Elementary School Principal 


2 
A205 The Psychology of Education 2 
E206 Curriculum Construction in Elementary Schools а 
3 
2 


B271 Philosophy of Education 
E250 Special Investigations in Elementary Education 


It has always been possible for a student to adjust the requirements 
for this degree in such a way as to include some ten to fifteen hours їп 
a field of liberal arts. It will be noted that these programs do not 
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include student teaching or regular teaching in an elementary school, 
It would seem important that successful student teaching in a good 
laboratory school and from three to five years successful experience 
in elementary education would be prime prerequisites for the educa- 
tion of an elementary school principal. 

The School of Education at the University of California, Berkeley, 
Proposes the following major areas for an elementary school admin- 
istration credential. 

Education Administration (248A-248B) 4 
Psychology of Elementary-School Subjects (118) 2 
Standard Tests in Education (119) 3 
Counseling, Child Welfare, and parent Education (284) 2 
The Administration of State School Systems (142) 2 
Public-School Finance and Business Administration of Public 
Schools (145) 2 
Public Education in California (148) 2 
Administration of Elementary Education: Practicum (231) “2 


Supervision of Elementary Education: Practicum (233A— 
233B) 4 


The Elementary-School Curriculum (235) 218 


The Teachers College, Columbia University, requires the following 
Specialized courses in the area of elementary school administration 
for elementary school principals. 


Fundamental Course in Educational Administration (Ed. 
200MA) 2-3 

The Administration of the Elementary School (Ed. 233Mp) 2-3 

Field Work in the Administration of Elementary Schools 


(Ed. 233Mx-234Mx) 1-4 
Research in the Administration of Elementary Schools (Ed. 
433R-434R) 2-35 


A recent study of how principals use certain supervisory activities 
within their schools may be found in the Twenty-seventh Yearbook of 
the National Elementary School Principal. 


12 “The Elementary School Principalship—Today and Tomorrow,” The National 
Elementary Principal; Department of Elementary School Principals, National Educa- 
tion Association, Washington, D. C., 1948, pp. 287-288. 

13 Ibid., pp. 290-291, 
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TABLE УШ. 


Supervising Teaching 
Supervisory Activity Principals Principals 
Per Cent Per Cent 


By helping each teacher with her problems......... 97 94 
By interviewing, studying and adjusting individual 

pupils, аР pickets AA 84 74 
By visiting classes to observe the teaching. 79 52 
By interviewing and planning with parents... 77 70 
By leading general discussion at teachers’ meetings.. 71 55 
By providing teachers with extensive instructional 

materials; „Ыйы. ш ands OE RUE раа 70 50 
By working with groups of teachers on problems of 

their own choosing dener ae aea O нае ates 51 37 
By asking individual teachers to report at teachers’ 

meetings. AEE МЕ И 51 36 
By appointing committees of teachers to report at 

teachers MESHES E 51 28 
By giving tests to classes 41 33 
By giving or arranging for demonstration lessons.... 36 17 
By conducting and applying research studies of in- 

struction and learning... son. seisean andaren na 30 18 


سسس 


GENERAL DISTRIBUTION OF TIME 
PRINCIPALS DEVOTE TO CERTAIN 
MAJOR FUNCTIONS 


In this study, all principals with 75 per cent or more free time from 
classroom duties are classified as supervising principals and all others 
as teaching principals. 


FUNCTIONS AND DUTIES OF AN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 


The First Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, which was published in 1922, called attention to the fact that 
both the functions and duties of the elementary school principal 
needed to be well-defined and delimited. The yearbooks since that 
time have included a large number of studies of different types which 


14 Ibid., р. 101. 
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Teaching 

Group of Duties inci Principals 

Per Cent 
Administration, 10.4 
Supervision 6.8 
Pupil personnel. . 5.6 
Clerical 10.7 
Teaching. 59.5 
Communit 4.5 
Miscellaneous 2.5 


had for their main purpose the description of the various types of 
activities which concerned the work of the elementary school princi- 
pal. The methods employed by the studies have been that of job 
analysis, reports on questionnaires, study of city school board regula- 
tions and a study of the rules and regulations of state boards of educa- 
tion concerning the certification of elementary school principals. 

When this elaborate literature is studied, beginning with the Seventh 
Yearbook, in 1928, and following each successive yearbook, including 
the four research bulletins of the National Education Association— 
Vol. VI, No. 2, The Principal Studies His Job, March, 1928; Vol. 
VII, No. 5, The Principal As A Supervisor, November, 1929; Vol. 
VII, No. 2, The Principal and Progressive Movements in Education, 
March, 1929; Vol, IX, No. 2, The Principal at Work on His Prob- 
lems, March, 1931—it affords a comprehensive view of the numerous 
activities of an elementary school principal. These activities may be 
fairly well included in four main categories: 

1. Educational Administration 

2. Supervision 

3. Public Relations 

4. In-service education for teachers 


These areas in turn will be described with a minimum amount of de- 


15 Ibid., p. 87. 
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tail. The items included under each one of the categories based on all 
the major studies are the more significant ones. Sometimes, it is not 
possible to make the items in the categories mutually exclusive, and, 
certainly, they are not all inclusive concerning the activities in any one 
of the areas. 

ADMINISTRATIVE DUTIES. Some of the administrative duties of 
the principal are cooperative and complementary, as between the prin- 
cipal and the superintendent of schools. In the report of the Com- 
mittee on Standards and Training for the Elementary School Princi- 
palship, 1928, the following duties were assigned to the principal: 

a. Full authority delegated to the principal 

1. Full direction of the janitor 

2. Making of building rules 

3. Placement of pupils 

4. Making daily building program 

5. Determining specific methods of classroom 
b. Advisory authority with the principal 

1. Selection and assignment of teachers 

2. Selection of textbooks and supplies 

3. Determining time allotment of studies 

4. Determining content of studies 


A modern set of rules and regulations will include a number of the 


following items: 
1. The principal shall transmit, to the teachers in his school, copies of 
the rules of the board of education. 
2. The principal shall be responsible for keeping an accurate and com- 
prehensive record of all the pupils. 
3. It is the duty of the principal to make reports of pupils’ attendance 
and report to the proper authorities truancy, nonattendance and reg- 
ular attendance. 
- The principal is finally responsible for the discipline in his school. 
- The principal shall be responsible for the classification and assign- 
ment of pupils to the various grades in his school. 
6. The principal shall report to the health officer any evidence of physi- 
cal defects or communicable diseases. 
7. The principal shall direct the clerks in performance in such clerical 
assistance as is necessary for the efficient administration of the school. 
8. The principal shall be responsible for such staff meetings as are neces- 


Ut 
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sary for the solution of administrative and instructional problems of 
the school. 


10. It is the business of the principal to administer effectively all of the 
of schools, 


SUPERVISORY DUTIES. The report of the Committee on Stand- 


1. Conferences with teachers (1) 5. Teachers' meetings (4) 
2. Class visitation (2) 6. Conferences with Supervisors 


3. Conferences with pupils 7; Helping new teachers 
4. Tests and measurements (5) 8. Classification of pupils (3) 


ITEMS OF PRINCIPALS’ SUPERVISORY AID RATED “VERY HELPFUL"16 
. Help in obtaining materials of instruction, equipment and supplies, 
- Constructive teachers’ meetings. 

- Suggestions concerning individual pupil problems, 

- Helpful advice concerning individual needs and difficulties, 


- Suggestions concerning organization of Pupil groups. 
- Interpretation of aims and objectives. 


№ ром о Амы 
E 
Е 
B. 
R 
B 
2 
Б 
5 
c 
چ‎ 
в 
8 
E 
o 
a 
о 
В 
© 
Н 
LJ 
8 
а 


traits as initiative апа self-control, 
10. Suggestions concerning economic use of time and effort. 
11. Suggestions concerning desirable methods, 
12. Diagnosis of teaching difficulties, 
13. Evaluation of results of instruction. 
14. Suggestions Concerning economic use of materials, 
15. Interpretation of course of study, outlines, etc. 


NOTE: See pages 183-84 of the Third Yearbook, Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction. і і iati 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS. There are numerous community activities 
which wiil demand the active and intelligent cooperation of the ele- 
mentary school principal. Probably, the list should be headed by 
Patrons’ Associations or Parent-Teacher Associations, as they are gen- 
erally named. These organizations furnish a direct opportunity for 
community understanding of the varied and complex activities of a 
modern school. 

There are always certain civic community activities with which the 
school is concerned. A community chest drive or community charity 
organizations of one kind or another involve the school as one of the 
community’s organized agencies. Uniformly, the school is expected to 
participate, directly or indirectly, in the various community drives. 
The activities of the American Red Cross and the Junior Red Cross 
very often require participation of the local ward or district schools to 
carry out their activities, In a large number of communities now, the 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Campfire Girls and Hi-Y use the school as a 
means of promoting their activities. Here again, the principal needs 
to be aware of the issues of various types which may come up in con- 
nection with the administrative affairs of these organizations. It is 
not unusual for the principal of an elementary school to hold mem- 
bership in one of the numerous service clubs of the community. For 
the men, it may be the Rotary, Kiwanis, Chamber of Commerce, 
Lions or Optimists Club; and, for the women, it may be such clubs 
as the Business and Professional Women, the Altrusa, the Federated 
Women’s Clubs, the League of Women Voters and the University 
Women’s Club. It is through these organizations that men and women 
who are principals in local schools may extend their acquaintances 
and influence very directly into the community life. A local district 
or ward school may have its own school paper by which the patrons 
of the school may be kept informed of the major school activities, and, 
certainly, the principal of the school should secure and maintain good 
relationships with the local press, which may have influence in the 
district. 

IN-SERVICE EDUCATION FOR TEACHERS. One of the most impor- 
tant responsibilities for the supervisory principal is that of in-service 
training for new teachers, especially, and guidance for growth for all 
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the members of his staff. This has always been a necessity of the 
principal. New teachers need to be oriented to their particular situa- 
tion, and older teachers may always profit by stimulation to growth 
in various ways. For new teachers, the orientation will need to include 
the philosophy for the management of the school as well as those 
techniques of instruction which may be peculiar to an individual 
school. Those areas can never be completed as sources from which 
teachers should get stimulation and growth. The study of child psy- 
chology is an ever changing and developing problem for all teachers, 
Moreover, the curricular problems in elementary education have not 
been and never can be completely explored and determined. As the 
American civilization changes, so will the curricular problems for all 
levels in education, In-service growth, at the present time, is an im- 
perative matter, because so many teachers have been licensed on an 
emergency basis. These conditions are not likely to change for some 
years, because not enough young men and women are entering the 
profession to fill up the vacancies which occur year by year. 

THE TIME ELEMENT FOR THE PRINCIPAL'S ACTIVITIES, There 
have been a number of diaries, questionnaires and job analyses to try 
to discover the Proper distribution of time for the four categories 
noted above. Certainly, there is no scientific evidence to determine 
exactly how the time element for these activities should be distributed 
throughout the day. The Philosophy which governs the school, the 
size of enrollment and the community may be determining factors in 
the matter. There is considerable evidence to indicate that approxi- 
mately one-half the time of the principal should be Spent concerning 
the problems of Supervision of instruction, and 30 per cent should 


A principal needs to grow in his job along with his teachers. Pre- 
sumably, the city school administration does have some criteria by 
which it rates the efficiency of the Principals in the system. It seems, 
however, that it may be profitable for a principal to undertake to rate 
his own activities to make him more aware of the various areas to 
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which he gives his time. One such card was prepared some time ago 
by Frank C. Touton and Alice B. Struthers. The card is as follows: 


TABLE X!7 


TOUTON SELF-RATING CARD FOR SCHOOL PRINCIPALS (ABBREVIATED) 


Пет Point Value 
I, Personal equipment 280 
А. Ideals 102 
В. Preparation 69 
C. Improvement in service 64 
| D. Health 45 
П. Business management 140 
| A. Records 41 
B. Participation 29 
C. Economy 37 
D. Care of building 33 
III. Supervision of teaching staff 207 
A. Is cooperation of teachers secured? 64 
| B. Do you give constructive criticism? 75 
C. Do you stimulate your teachers to develop? 68 
| IV. Social adaptation of curriculum 146 
A. Is your curriculum adapted to the present needs 
of the community? 44 
B. Does the curriculum function through social 
types of training? 24 
C. Is provision made for individual differences? 33 
D. Is provision made for specific and conscious 
moral training? 25 
F. Is the school library utilized to stimulate the in- 
terest and development of pupils? 20 
V. Student relations 134 
A. Extra class activities 41 
B. Physical training 36 
C. Student responsibility 25 
D. Student attitudes 26 
VI. Community relations 93 
A. Participation 37 
B. Publicity 29 
C. Conference 27 ё 
Total 1000 


ansa NUI ل‎ LLL LL. 


17 Ibid., р. 108. 
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THE PRINCIPALSHIP AS A CAREER 

The National Department of Elementary School Principals, since 
it was organized, has been Vitally concerned with making the job a 
real educational career. Considerable progress has been made in that 
direction. Some of the more important features to be mentioned are 
the professional standards set up by the Department for appointment 
to the position of elementary school principal. It has come about that 
the tenure of office for the elementary school Principal is relatively 
stable in small towns and quite stable in large city systems. Very 
definitely, this is a gain of considerable importance. The elementary 
school principal has an Opportunity to establish a home and enter 
directly into the community life of his school district. The elementary 
school principal is the key person in the administration of a city school 
system, because, in most city school organizations, he is directly re- 
sponsible to an assistant superintendent or the general superintendent 
of schools. Moreover, he is the key person to interpret his school and, 
in part, the aims and purposes of a city school system to his commu- 


nity. 


ACTIVITIES 


1. Make a plan for the first day of school which could be used by a 
principal in which there are 200 pupils and ten teachers. 

2. Geta сору of the statutes pertaining to the public schools in your state 
and find out the duties of a principal with reference to health educa- 
tion and compulsory attendance of pupils. 

3. Describe an in-service education program appropriate for a school of 
800 pupils and 40 teachers, 10 of whom are teaching their first term. 

4. Describe the Procedure desirable for organizing the staff to work on a 
curriculum revision program. 
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CHAPTER X V | 


THE TEACHER’S RELATIONSHIPS 


‚ Why is it important that teachers be cognizant of their social and 


professional responsibilities and limitations? 


- What should be the nature of the teacher's relationships with the 


School administration? 


. How should the teacher look upon the work of the supervisor and 


the relationships involved? 


- What professional attitude should exist among teachers as colleagues? 
. What attitude should a teacher hold toward her nonteaching 


associates? 


. How important is the problem of pupil-teacher relationships? How 


may the teacher keep her personal feelings toward her pupils from 
interfering with her professional relations with them? 


- What are the various avenues through which parents receive their 


information about the school? In what ways does each of these present 
a problem to the teacher? 


. What is the present tendency regarding homework for elementary 


School pupils? 


- With what professional organizations should teachers affiliate? Why 


do these organizations exist and why should teachers belong to them? 
How do her community relationships affect the teacher in fulfilling 
her professional responsibilities? In what ways may the teacher employ 
the community in the process of education? 


Go EE a ——— — С. 


INTRODUCTION 


There is no profession in which the relationships of those involved 
are more significant to success and influence than teaching. Especially 
is this statement true in a democratic social order, and it is doubly 
true at the present time in our country. Moreover, the problem is 
complicated because the personal and professional relationships are 
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largely interrelated. The problem is also complex because we are 
still handicapped by the fact that we do not have quantitative terms 
by which these relationships may be measured or described. Even so, 
it is highly important that teachers be fully conscious of their social 
and professional responsibilities, with their limitations. 


TYPES OF TEACHER RELATIONSHIPS 

All the professional relationships of teachers may be classified un- 
der seven general types. They include the following: (1) the school 
administration, (2) their supervisors, (3) their colleagues, (4) their 
nonteaching school associates, (5) their pupils, (6) the parents, and 
(7) the professional organizations. School administration is the term 
applied to the executive, managerial, and business activities necessary 
to the operation of the school system. The problems which must be 
considered in the administration of a school consist primarily of se- 
curing teachers and other employees and paying them; providing ade- 
quate and proper facilities essential to the health, comfort, and effici- 
ency of the pupils and teachers; maintaining proper standards of in- 
struction, and getting and spending to the best advantage the money 
necessary for the support of a suitable school system. 

RELATIONSHIPS WITH ADMINISTRATION. The duties of admin- 
istration are legally delegated to the board of control of each school 
district, The board is variously known as the board of education, the 
school committee, the school trustees or the school directors. The 
board of education in the early days performed all these duties itself 
and, in most of the rural and small-town districts, it still performs 
some of them, with the assistance and counsel of the county superin- 
tendent of schools. Hence, a teacher in such a school must deal di 
rectly with the school board. The problems involved in administering 
the schools in a larger community are so varied and require such a 
large body of specialized knowledge for their solution that the board 
now employs an executive whose duty it is to handle the details of 
administration and to head the entire system. He is commonly known 
as the superintendent of schools. 

Every teacher in a school system has a definite place in its admin- 
istration. Not only do the greater number of the policies and regula- 
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tions of the administration affect her either directly or indirectly, but 
her cooperation is usually necessary for their successful enforcement, 
The wise superintendent recognizes this fact and is always willing to 
consider seriously the opinions and suggestions of the teachers on 
matters regarding which they are professionally competent to speak. 

Administrators know that the success of their programs and policies 
depends upon the clear understanding of their nature and import by 
the staff members. For that reason they usually try to keep the teach- 
ers properly informed concerning their activities, because, after all, 
every teacher is in some significant way an administrator of social 
business. There are, however, occasions when an administrator is not 
quite free to divulge some information without violating professional 
confidences. Teachers should appreciate this fact and respect the 
administrators for their professional action, even though they feel that 
the information would be of no value to them. Any official action of an 
administrative officer must meet the approval of the board of educa- 
tion and take into consideration the rights and privileges of all the 
members of the system. Consequently, it is necessary that a superin- 
tendent grant requests and make decisions regarding new problems 
only after careful consideration. Such a procedure may be irksome to 
the teacher concerned, but she must recognize that the administrator 
has to consider some factors of which she is not aware. 

A situation which appears to be important or interesting to the 
classroom teacher is in some cases one of a large number of similar 
ones which have been brought to the administrator's attention. Не 
may see it as a part of a general condition which exists or as a situation 
which will right itself if not given too much attention, 

The positions which they hold in the system make it impossible for 
the teacher and administrator always to see eye to eye, but this is 
rarely a just cause for the teacher to refuse to cooperate. Those em- 
ployees of a school who feel they cannot remain loyal to the admin- 
istration are duty bound to resign and seek a position elsewhere; to 
remain in the system under such conditions is both perfidious and 
unprofessional. 

A good understanding between the teacher and the administration 
should be established before the teacher enters upon her duties. She 
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should obtain some definite idea regarding the amount and nature of 
the work she is to do and the character of the social and physical 
environment in which she is to serve. One who accepts a position with- 
out a definite understanding with the administration regarding these 
matters has only herself to blame if she later finds conditions not as 
she expected. 

Administrators stress certain matters in teacher relationships be- 
cause of their influence upon the effectiveness of the school. It is as- 
sumed that a teacher will find out from the superintendent or some 
other reliable source what these are. One of those which admin- 
istrators consider especially important is that of the teacher’s report- 
ing for work each day at the proper place and on time. Another is that 
of the teacher’s exercising discretion in the choice of associates, and 
in relations with pupils, parents and colleagues. A third matter is that 
of the teacher’s planning her work so that a substitute may be able to 
continue the program by following her plans. A fourth matter is the 
teacher’s willingness to assume extra duties and responsibilities when 
circumstances demand it. 

RELATIONSHIPS WITH SUPERVISORS. Supervision concerns itself 
with the improvement of the teacher’s technique of instruction and 
management. The supervisor is an expert helper and adviser, and a 
sympathetic professional leader. Naturally, the best results are realized 
by both the teacher and the supervisor when mutual confidence and 
sympathetic understanding exist between them. Supervisory visits to 
the classroom should be welcomed by the teacher. Requests for class- 
room visits and for conferences when baffling problems of instruction 
arise, as well as when especially good pieces of work are produced, 
are of mutual concern to the teacher and the supervisor. 

RELATIONSHIPS WITH COLLEAGUES. The teacher’s colleagues 
are here considered as her fellow-teachers with whom she has daily 
relationships. The true significance of these relationships is implied in 
the fact that any teacher has the power to make the activities of her 
colleagues a pleasure or a disappointment. Teachers who have served 
in a building some time have a professional obligation to their new 
colleagues by trying to make them feel welcome and in assisting them 
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to make adjustments to the conditions peculiar to that school. This is 
especially true with respect to new teachers who are beginners, 

A certain amount of knowledge and technique, as well as poise and 
Perspective in the business of teaching, is acquired only through ex- 
perience and close association with successful teachers. The teacher 
new in the profession should quickly avail herself of close professional 
relationships with all the successful teachers she can, 

There are certain obligations which a teacher has with respect to 
the former teachers of the pupils. Certainly, the new teacher has 
nothing to gain professionally when she makes uncomplimentary 
statements concerning former teachers. She needs to remember that 
her efficiency and success depend upon what she does for the pupils 
and not upon what the former teacher did for them. 

RELATIONSHIPS WITH NONTEACHING SCHOOL ASSOCIATES. А 
number of schools today have the services of one or more nonteaching 
employees. These include psychologists and psychiatrists; school phy- 
sicians, dentists, and nurses; visiting teachers, librarians, clerks or 
secretaries, custodians, and attendance officers. The duties and activi- 
ties of the school psychologist, psychiatrist, physician, dentist, nurse, 
and the visiting teacher have been discussed in other chapters. 

The visiting teacher performs a duty which is usually considered as 
belonging to the classroom teacher; hence, the success of both is 
obviously largely affected by the character of their mutual coopera- 
tion. 

The types of librarians which teachers encounter in their teaching 
experience vary from the student employee who merely checks out 
and receives books to the highly trained individual who is an officer 
of the school or is in charge of an independent institution. Whatever 
the status of the librarian and the nature and condition of the library, 
teachers should understand that the kind of cooperation they have or 
may expect to obtain depends to a marked degree on their own method 
of approach and Cooperation. No teacher should take privileges not 
granted to all visitors and borrowers without first arranging with the 
librarian. Librarians are usually willing to serve the teacher as ade- 
quately as the facilities of the library will permit. They can do this 
efficiently only if the teacher will acquaint herself with the facilities 
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and contents of the library and will make her requests in sufficient 
time and in proper form. 

The office clerk or secretary is an auxiliary employee whose serv- 
ices, when properly directed, contribute much to the successful opera- 
tion of the school. Some of the many duties and services which this 
employee performs for the teacher are the mechanical preparation of 
instructional materials, the distribution of supplies, handling of tele- 
phone calls, and acting as a medium of communication with other 
teachers, the parents, and school officers. The teacher is thus relieved 
of the distractions and extra work involved in doing these tasks, which 
permits her to give more attention to instructional activities. Any 
authority a clerk or secretary may have is that which has been dele- 
gated. Teachers usually understand this and make no unusual de- 
mands. Most secretaries agree that one of the principal ways in which 
teachers can make it possible for them to be of more efficient service 
is to exercise care in preparing their copy for typing and in giving 
their directions and communications. 

The services of an efficient custodian are among the most valuable 
about the school. Unfortunately, most school communities do not 
realize this fact. Ordinarily, the janitor receives no specific direction 
or training before taking up his duties, except in the large school 
systems. Such knowledge and ability as he may possess are usually the 
result of experience only. 

One of the first things the teacher should do upon assuming her 
duties in a school is to establish amicable relations with the custodian. 
The reasons for this are not difficult to see. He is usually in position 
to be of great assistance to a teacher in many ways. Some of these are 
running errands, assisting in arranging and caring for extra furnishings 
in the classroom, and constructing objects to be used in teaching, school 
programs and displays. Furthermore, these services in some cases are 
rendered by him purely as an accommodation and out of his desire 
to be of assistance; for in most schools he is not subordinate to the 
teacher, but occupies a position of coordinate responsibility. He takes 
his directions from the administration just as she does. The teacher 
for that reason is not in a position to command him; she can only 
make requests and give tactful directions as to any colleague. 
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RELATIONSHIPS WITH PUPILS. All things considered, the most 
important type of relationship of the teacher is that which she has 
with the pupils. There is, of course, no alchemy by which any teacher 
can appreciate the personalities of all the pupils who come under her 
care, or, similarly, all her pupils appreciate her personality. The most 
important consideration in either case is that both pupils and teachers 
have personalities which must be kept inviolate in all of their rela- 
tionships. Some of these relationships have been presented in Chap- 
ter V. 

RELATIONSHIPS WITH PARENTS. A. thorough understanding of 
the mutual responsibility which normally exists between parents and 
teachers for the education of the children of the community makes it 
necessary to have some agency through which they may consider the 
problems involved. Parents acquire their knowledge of what is done in 
the schoolroom through one or more of several sources. Some of the 
more common of these sources are their children, the pupil reports to 
parents, the newspapers, visits to the classroom, and the locai parent- 
teacher association. It is a fact that parents learn most of what they 
know of the details of school life from their children. The greater 
portion of the knowledge gained in this manner is usually colored by 
the children's viewpoint and understanding, which at best may be 
subject to considerable error. The teacher, for this reason, needs to be 
extremely careful that the child understands clearly any messages she 
wishes him to convey to his parents. Important communications to 
parents should always be written. She needs to be equally careful in 
giving directions to the pupils. 

One of the most widely used and efficient means by which the par- 
ents and teachers may be kept acquainted and by which they may be 
informed of the problems and aims of each other in the education of 
the pupils is the parent-teacher association. This is an unofficial 
organization composed of the parents and teachers of the school com- 
munity. It is considered unofficial in that it has no legal recognition 
and is not a part of the school system. It has for its objects the pro- 
motion of child welfare in home, school, church and community; the 
elevation of the standards of home life; and the bringing into closer 
relationship of the home and the school to the end that parents and 
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teachers cooperate intelligently in the training of the children. Like all 
other organizations, its success depends largely upon leadership, and 
the steadfastness with which it adheres to its purposes. The oppor- 
tunity which it provides for parents and teachers to discuss imper- 
sonally their viewpoints and problems in the care and education of the 
children makes it a valuable organization. 

The success of the parent-teacher relationships depends somewhat 
upon the teachers’ understanding of what the parents expect of them. 
The services which teachers could be expected legally to render would 
certainly be just those the law requires. Custom and the professional 
attitude and capabilities of the teacher have made legal requirements 
a very minor part of these expectations. 

All parents, whether they express it or not, expect the teacher to 
act in loco parentis. They want their children to have the same care 
at school as may be provided at home. They want the teacher to pro- 
tect the child against needless risk of accident, injury, contagion and 
infection in the manner employed by any intelligent parent. 

The last few years have witnessed a rapid increase in the number 
of parents who are insisting that teachers relieve the pupils from 
homework. Several factors conjoin to make this position of the par- 
ents tenable. One of these is the fact that the present conditions of 
home life are a great handicap to the pupil in doing home study. So 
many children live in the crowded conditions of apartments and hotels, 
or in homes in which the numerous activities of other members of the 
family hinder concentration upon school tasks. The families which 
occupy their evenings in quiet, restful pursuits are today very much in 
the minority. 

The old argument that homework gives parents an opportunity to 
see what the child is doing in school has little cogency when consid- 
ered in the light of the fact that such work as the child can now do at 
home is only a very small part of that which he does at school. Fur- 
thermore, the parents may have no satisfactory basis on which to 
evaluate the quality of the homework done by the child except in the 
definite skills. There is also a growing recognition of the fact that, 
children need to be freed from study activities outside school hours. 

The changes in the instructional procedures and activities of teach- 
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ers have been largely responsible for this new attitude. The textbook 
teaching which stressed the memorization of facts and the acquire- 
ment and fixation of skills set forth in the book made it possible for 
the child to do the work at home under parental supervision almost as 
well as at school. The newer practices of teaching, in which the text- 
book, if one is used, serves only as a general guide and furnishes points 
of departure for more comprehensive learning activities, makes home- 
work unnecessary and almost impossible. The viewpoint which em- 
phasizes learning as an enterprise best pursued in the presence of and 
with the cooperation of groups of children working under the direction 
of a teacher is also contrary to the idea of homework. The schoolroom 
of today is rapidly becoming recognized as a workshop in which the 
materials and equipment essential for the educational activities of the 
children have been collected. Outside that shop the child has neither 
the equipment nor the atmosphere necessary for good schoolwork. All 
the above conditions being true, it seems inevitable that homework 
as a regularly assigned activity for pupils may disappear. 

There are instances when parents insist upon homework for their 
children. In those cases, supplementary reading material may be pro- 
vided and problems of various kinds which involve no new technique 
may be sent with a reasonable measure of safety. 

RELATIONSHIPS WITH PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS. Greater 
group consciousness is, as it always has been, one of the paramount 
needs of the teaching profession. All teachers are obligated to work 
toward it. One of the means by which this is being done is through 
professional organizations. Teachers of today owe much to profes- 
sional organizations. They have been instrumental in bringing about 
improved school laws, improved and advanced professional standards, 
and protection to the members of the profession. The least teachers 
can do in return is to lend their support and allegiance to the organiza- 
tions so that they can continue the campaign for further improvement 
and advancement. One who takes advantage of the services rendered 
by these professional organizations without doing his part to support 
them is unprofessional in spirit, to say the least. 

The organizations supported by teachers are legion. It is said that 
educationists support more voluntary organizations than any other 
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professional group. There are three of these which have been and are 
of particular value for all teachers. They are the local, state and na- 
tional teacher associations. Each of these has given teachers and 
educational leaders means by which they may express themselves 
regarding problems arising within their own ranks or by which they 
may give group utterance to their opinions and requests with respect 
to the actions of society in making provision for education. 

Recent events indicate that the professional organizations have not 
been able to keep up a good professional morale. On very good au- 
thority, it is now estimated that since World War II started more than 
350,000 of the 900,000 public school teachers in America have gone 
out of the profession. The time must come when all of the permanent 
teachers in the American schools are members of the National Educa- 
tion Association. Only in this way can their influence be made to count 
at its full value. There are some strictly professional teachers organiza- 
tions, such as Phi Delta Kappa, Pi Lambda Theta, Kappa Delta Pi 
and Phi Sigma Pi, which have made and are making significant con- 
tributions to educational programs. 


THE TEACHER’S COMMUNITY 
RELATIONSHIPS 


Usually it is considered the primary responsibility of school admin- 
istration to establish and maintain proper public relationships. How- 
ever, every teacher in a city school system and, more specifically, 
every rural schoolteacher has her own problem in this important mat- 
ter. The number of factors which enter into these relationships and 
the great variability of the conditions that exist among communities 
make any general and predetermined solution impossible. The number 
and kinds of influences which affect the status of these relationships 
of the teacher vary with the nature of the community. 

DIFFERENCES AMONG COMMUNITIES. One of the ways in which 
school communities of today differ is in the standards of culture and 
training which they require of the teacher. Some of them demand per- 
sons of broad, highly cultivated interests, with refined personal tastes 
and manners, as well as superior scholarship and teaching ability. 
Others are satisfied to take almost anyone who is legally qualified. 
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The usual situation is a close relation between the status of the cul- 
tural and economic community and the qualities it requires of the 
teacher, and in a general way this may be said to be true. 

The ability to pay teachers constitutes another difference that exists 
among school districts. The combination of financial capacity with the 
willingness to use it for the support of education exists in communities 
in all manner of forms. Inability and unwillingness to support the 
school certainly do not make a community inviting to the teacher, 
but neither does the other extreme ensure the existence of a good 
school system. Other standards must be applied in appraising the 
school community. Some communities which are able and willing to 
tender only fair support to their school system extend to the teachers 
such a warmth of friendship and personal cooperation that it is a real 
pleasure and satisfaction to work there. Some of those which pay the 
highest salaries and provide the best equipment cannot retain teachers 
because of their attitude. 

Communities vary greatly in the restrictions they impose upon 
teachers. Some of them will not employ teachers who have had no 
teaching experience outside the training school. Others will not em- 
ploy married women or retain those who marry while members of 
the system. Some school communities impose unusual restrictions 
upon the personal life of the teacher in such matters as the manner 
of dress and forms of amusement and recreation, A few go so far as 
to have clauses referring to these restrictions written into the contracts 
made with the teachers. Most schools allow teachers considerable 
academic freedom so long as they refrain from forcing upon the chil- 
dren their own viewpoints regarding controversial issues. The teacher 
who feels that she can violate community taboos and requirements 
with impunity is taking a juvenile attitude toward the matter, and, 
whether criticized or not, runs a great risk of learning for the first time 
at the close of the term that her services are no longer wanted because 
of her behavior. Nevertheless, it is important for the school commu- 
nity to realize that a teacher is after all a personality with like urges, 
with interests like those of any other normal person of the community. 

The housing problems for teachers has always been a difficult mat- 
ter for school communities. From the time when the teacher was ex- 
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pected to board “around” with the families in the community to the 
present time, there has been no serious attempt to solve the housing 
problem for teachers. Nevertheless, it is imperative that a teacher have 
something like normal living conditions in order for her to do her 
work in a most efficient manner. In most school districts there are 
places where teachers can find room and boarding of a sort for a 
reasonable price, but comparatively few districts provide highly de- 
sirable places. Suburban districts of the large cities and the localities 
surrounding the one-room rural schools present the greatest difficulty. 
Some of these localities have no place for her at all; the teacher is 
expected to live outside the district and provide her own transporta- 
tion to and from the school. In some communities available places are 
of such character that the teacher prefers to live outside the district 
rather than stay in them. Modern facilities of transportation have in a 
general sense eliminated the need for the teacher to stay near the 
school or even to stay in the district. Indeed, modern highway systems 
and means of travel have brought about a movement to reorganize 
school districts in rural areas into much larger ones. 

The teacher should have a room that is ample in size, sunny, and 
easily accessible. It should afford facilities and privacy of the right sort 
and be in a location which is free from excessive noise and disturb- 
ance. A home in a quiet neighborhood usually affords the best general 
environment. Rooms in homes where none of her pupils live is greatly 
to be preferred. 

LIKENESSES AMONG COMMUNITIES. Some of the important dif- 
ferences which are to be found among communities have been dis- 
cussed. There are also fundamental similarities which the teacher 
needs to recognize in establishing successful associations. School com- 
munities desire the teacher to take a cooperative interest in the life of 
the communtiy. How far she should go in this matter is a question the 
teacher alone can decide. Small towns, in particular, are prone to 
make great demands upon the teacher who shows a willingness to 
accept social obligations. She is frequently one of only a few young 
persons in the community who are well educated and have presumably 
had experience in filling positions of leadership. The position which 
she holds causes her to receive numerous requests to take on such 
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obligations as teaching a Sunday School class, leading a troop of Girl 
Scouts, taking a prominent part in a woman’s club, or, if she is musi- 
cally trained, lending her talent freely in the social and religious activi- 
ties. The teacher should identify herself with the social community in 
some position of leadership; but she should not undertake leadership 
except in those activities for which she has special training. She must 
remember that her first obligation is to perform her duties as a teacher 
to the best of her ability. The teacher who resides outside the School 
community cannot justifiably use that condition as an excuse for re- 
fusing to take part in the social life which centers around the school. 
Participation in such activities is a part of the duties that pertain to 
all teaching positions. 

The teacher is everywhere expected to respect the mores of the 
school community. It is not implied by this that she must sanction all 
of them. She may consider many of them to be too puritanical or too 
liberal. Her position demands that she should not flaunt them too 
lightly or criticize them publicly. Each community has its standards 
by which it appraises a teacher in matters of dress, language, social 
habits and cultural tastes. The residents may themselves fall far below 
this standard in every respect, but the teacher who does is rarely re- 
employed. She is expected to live her part as a professional character. 

The school should serve and otherwise influence the cultural life 
of the community. The school may function in three different ways 
toward accomplishing this end. One of these is school publicity. Every 
legitimate avenue of contact with the people should be employed in 
keeping the school and its activities before them. They must be made 
to feel that all its interests are their interests too. The community 
should also be served by making the school an active center of interest. 
The people need to be drawn into activities revolving around it. These 
usually include such adult activities as can be carried on in the school 
plant during the evenings or outside school hours. The third way in 
which the school may help the community is by promoting educa- 
tional activities. It should see that the school life of the pupils is closely 
connected with the life outside the School and that the community 
activities become integrated with those of the school. This manifestly 
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requires that the teacher exercise an intelligent interest in the eco- 
nomic and cultural life as well as in the social and educational life 
surrounding the school. The manner of living and the livelihoods of 
the people need to be considered by her as sources of content and 
interest for the learning activities of her pupils. 


THE TEACHER AND HER PROFESSION 

The man or woman who chooses teaching as a career needs to 
recognize and understand three basic factors essential to success in 
the professional relationships involved. The first is the nature of teach- 
ing as a profession. The second is the philosophy which underlies 
acceptable practices in education. And the third is the nature of the 
effect which teaching has upon the individual. 

THE NATURE OF TEACHING AS A PROFESSION. A profession may 
be defined as an occupation which involves primarily elaborate intel- 
lectual endeavor for the purpose of rendering a needed service to man- 
kind. This definition implies the existence of a particular body of or- 
ganized knowledge together with the skill or art necessary for apply- 
ing it which can be acquired only as the result of extended study and 
practice by sufficiently capable persons. A considerable fund of or- 
ganized knowledge and a well-defined body of skills required in the 
performance of expert teaching procedures are now available. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF STANDARDS OF ETHICS. The fact that a 
needed service is rendered to society by a profession places upon the 
members of that profession definite obligations to each other and to 
society which must be jealously guarded. The protecting of the mem- 
ber's own interests is manifestly the protection of society’s welfare in 
so far as the profession is concerned. Professional standards of train- 
ing are not alone sufficient for this purpose. There must be some 
standards of ethics to which all members subscribe. These standards 
of ethics considered collectively are usually known as codes of ethics 
or standards of practice. 

THE CODE OF ETHICS OF THE PROFESSION OF TEACHING. Teach- 
ers as a professional group have been among the last to adopt a code 
of ethics. The professional groups, such as the American Bar Associa- 
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tion and the American Medical Association, long ago adopted codes. 
The National Education Association, after several years spent in for- 
mulating it, adopted its present code, called the “Code of Ethics of 
the National Education Association,” at the 1944 meeting. It is re- 
produced below. The purpose of this code is to furnish guidance, inspi- 
ration, and protection to all those teachers who are professionally 
minded. No professional code is legally recognized; hence, it depends 
for its force of authority upon the unity of understanding and feeling 
of the membership of the profession for which it is designed. The 
teaching profession is far from a desirable status of unity in these 
respects, but it is the hope and ambition of the leaders that this code 
will serve to exert a great influence in bringing about the desired goals. 
Every teacher needs to accept it as her honor-bound duty to conduct 
herself strictly in accordance with the terms of it. 


ETHICS FOR TEACHERS 


. A condensed statement of 
The Code of the National Education Association 


The teacher should be courteous, just, and professional in all rela- 
tionships. 
Desirable ethical standards require cordial relations between teach- 
er and pupil, home and school. 
The conduct of the teacher should conform to the accepted patterns 
of behavior of the most wholesome members of the community. 
The teacher should strive to improve educational practice thru 
study, travel, and experimentation. 
Unfavorable criticism of associates should be avoided except when 
made to proper officials. 
á om regarding the teacher should be truthful and confi- 
ential, 
Membership and active participation in local, state, and national 
professional associations are expected. 
The teacher should avoid indorsement of all educational materials 
for personal gain. 
Great care should be taken by the teacher to avoid interference 
between other teachers and upils. 
Fair salary schedules should be sought and when established care- 
fully upheld by all professionals. 
No teacher should knowingly underbid a rival for a position. 
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No teacher should accept compensation for helping another teacher 
to get a position or a promotion. 

Honorable contracts when signed should be respected by both 
parties and dissolved only by mutual consent. 

Official business should be transacted only thru properly designated 
officials. 

The responsibility for reporting all matters harmful to the welfare 
of the schools rests upon the teacher. 

Professional growth should be stimulated thru suitable recognition 
and promotion within the ranks. 

Unethical practices should be reported to local, state, or national 
commissions on ethics. 

The term “teacher” as used here includes all persons directly en- 
gaged in educational work. 


EFFECTS OF TEACHING UPON MEMBERS OF THE PROFESSION. А 
profession is in many respects a mode of living. For that reason, a 
person cannot engage in one without being measurably affected by it. 
The nature of his relationships with the members of society in the 
practice of his profession causes him to acquire attitudes and view- 
points which show the influence of these relationships. The language 
and method of thinking employed in his professional life become a 
part of his general conduct. 

Teachers have been criticized for allowing the influence of their 
professional life to become too evident outside the classroom. The 
consequence has been that some members of the profession have gone 
to the extreme of attempting to conceal the fact that they are teachers. 
Naturally, their efforts in this direction have been harmful. Teaching 
as a mode of living today is quite worth while, and anyone who has a 
normal sense of values readily recognizes it. 

The real teacher is a leader in the adventure of living abundantly. 
This is admirably expressed by John Dewey, when he says: “I believe, 
finally, that the teacher is engaged, not simply in the training of indi- 
viduals, but in the promotion of the proper social life. I believe that 
he is a social servant set apart for the maintenance of proper social 
order and the securing of the right social growth. I believe that in this 
way the teacher always is the prophet of the true God and the usherer 


in of the true kingdom of God.” 
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71; studies, 255-258. 

Sociograms, 55-56. 

Sociology, and pupil behavior, 71. 

Sociometry, of school groups, 107-110. 

South, 5. 
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INDEX 


Spelling, 30, 31, 32; textbooks, 7; time ele- 
ment and, 30. 

Standardized tests, 123-124. 

Stanford Achievement Tests, The, 132. 

Stanford-Binet test, 125. 

State control of schools, 4-5. 

Storytelling, 31. 

Strassburg, 13. 

Strayer, 85. 

Study, course of. See Curriculum. 

Sturm, John, 13. 

Subjects, alternation of, 32-33. 


Tact, 49. 

Tardiness, 59. 

Tax, property, for school support, 5. 

Teacher, duties of, 17, 21, 34; training, 20, 
283-295; and classes per day, 30-31; and 
personal resources of knowledge and 
understanding, 52-53; and efficient pupil 
guidance, 72; and standardized tests, 
123; and staff meetings, 287; and im- 
provement program, 294. See Relation- 
ships. 

Teacher associations, 285-286. 

Teachers’ institutes, 283, 

Teaching, as a profession, 361; and stand- 
ards of ethics, 361-363; and effects upon 
teachers, 363. 
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Temperature, classroom, 274. 

Tests. See tests by name, e.g., Completion, 
Intelligence, Matching, Mental, Prob- 
lem-situation, Recall, Recognition, 
Short-answer, Standardized, Stanford- 
Binet, True-false. 

Textbooks, 6-7, 14, 16. 

Theft, 84-85. 

Time, element of, in curricula, 14, 25-31; 
of day and efficiency, 27. 

Truancy, 57-58, 76. 

True-false test, 136. 


Vanlieu, 8. 

Ventilation, See Heating and ventilation. 
Virginia, 2, 3. 

Visiting teacher, 58-59. 

Voice, teacher's, 51. 


Washburne, C. W., 19. 

Washington, George, on education, 6. 
Webster's Blueback Spelling Book, 7. 
Weight, 254. 

Winnetka Plan, 19. 

Wirt, William A., 19. 

Workshop movement, 288-292. 

XYZ grouping, 19. 
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